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Where You Feel At Home 


Fort Worth Stockyards, the oldest in the Southwest, still boasts of the hospitality and friendliness 
that has carried on from its very beginning. It is symbolic of Cowtown, which Fort Worth prefers to 
be called. On its spacious veranda, stockmen discuss their problems with other stockmen. One may be 


selling livestock on the market, while another may be interested in making purchases on the market. 


Stockmen, whether buying or selling, make Fort Worth Stockyards their headquarters realizing that 
the wide trade territory affords the buyer an opportunity to make selections, while the varied buying 
interests—packers, order buyers and feeders—assure demand for all classes of livestock, from a sorry 


critter to a well finished animal. 


Come to Fort Worth and Enjoy Our Hospitality 


Vor (Worth Mockyaxds ~ 


A division of United Stockyards Corporation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Tune in for daily broadcast: Special Market News and Information, WBAP “570” 7:30 a. m. — 3:30 p. m. WBAP “820” 6:15 
a. m., 6:30 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2:05 p.m. WFAA “820” 8:00 a. m., 12 noon, 6:45 p.m. KCNC “870” 12:15 p. m. 
(No broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday) 











Here are FRANKLINS 
Recommendations for 
Avoiding the Losses 
of “Shipping Fever”! 


OMPLETE PROTECTION is a complicated job starting 

with proper handling during weaning and shipping. 

The infections involved are often complex. Preventative 
vaccination with FRANKLIN Corynebacterium Pasteurella 
Bacterin gives you the benefit of a full dose for each of the 
two organisms considered to be most dangerous. 


For best results calves should have a 2 cc. shot two weeks 
before weaning or shipping and again a week or 5 days before. 
In many cases this is not practical, so next best method is 
to vaccinate at shipping time and again at destination. 
Spring vaccinated calves should get a 2 cc. shot before 
fall shipping to bolster up their resistance. 

Avoid overheating and sudden chilling. Avoid con- 
ditions that lower resistance during shipping, such as 
branding or dehorning. 

Watch closely for a few days after arrival for symp- 
toms that would call for segregation and prompt treat- 
ment measures. 


If You are Buying Stockers or Feeders 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES 


Vaccinate for Complete Blackleg Protection! 


Be SURE. There's always the possibility that some calves didn't get 
properly vaccinated. Give each animal a dose of Franklin Clostridium Chauvei- 
Septicus Bacterin. This popular product combines a full immunizing dose 
against Blackleg with a full i izing dose against Malignant Edema. The 
cost is small. The effect is complete and lasting Blackleg protection. Eight 
years of steadily increasing use has demonstrated its thorough dependability. 

The leading Drug Store in each locality is usually the local 
Franklin dealer. If you will drop a card to any Franklin office 
we'll send you name of the Dealer nearest to you, and mail 
you a free copy of the 80-page illustrated Franklin Catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 
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Advertising Directory Sewn . 
Appaloosa Horse, Breed Character and Conformation of the 
Arabians Are Gaining Ground 
Arabian, What Is a Good? . DS 
Baldy ‘ _ 5 a So 
Books i . vs wedensies 
Brangus Sracters Form Registry Association 
Bull Pen, The 
Corral, The Cattleman’s 
Country Club for Horse Lovers, A 
Cow Girl - oa as 
Cutting Horse, What ‘Is a Good? 
Deaths _.... eeaniseon ae 
Down My Way . 
Dude Ranch Horse, The 
Gladewater Quarter Horse Show 
Hackamore, The 
Horse Handling Science 
Horse King of the Pecos Valley 
Horses, How to Load and Transport 
Horsemen for the Lord 
Livestock Calendar 
Morgan Horse Registrations 
Mustang Baby, The... 
Of Things That Concern Cattle Raleers— 
American National Officers Visit Texas 
“GOOD ON BOTH ENDS” Beef Grade, USDA Proposes to Divide. 
These three outstanding yearlings constitute — ae i. 2 
our consignment to the TEXAS MID-COASTAL Cattleman Cover, The 
BRAHMAN BREEDERS Auction Sale at the Directors to Meet in San Antonio September | 10. 
i = aye Foot-and-Mouth Situation, The 
Wharton County Fair. When the Official Sales Horse and Mule Census January 1, 1949. ; 
Catalogs are distributed CHECK THEIR PEDI- Johnson, General, Visits New Mexico and Texas 





~ - ° Meat Inspection, Changes Proposed in 
GREES. We’ve never offered bulls with better Palomino Champions, (Pictures) 

; Palomino Stock Horse Champions 
breeding. Palomino, What Is a Good? ei 
Pampa, Quarter Horse and Palomino Shows at. ‘ 


WHARTON COUNTY FAIR Parker County Quarter Horse Show 


Polled Hereford News, Texas 

7. Quarter Horse and Quarter Horse Racing 
SEPTEMBER 27—OCTOBER 1, 1949 Sect sana Ohad toe 

° ° ° Quarter Horse Champions : 

Why not “kill three birds with one stone”? Quarter Horse Champions, (Pictures) 
. + ° - Quarter Horse in Disguise 
* Visit the Fair * Attend the Sale * Visit our Ranch * Quarter Horse Progress at Texas A. & M. 
Quarter Horse, What Is a Good? 
Range News of the Southwest 


Ride "Em Cowboy Bee res — 
Rodeo Association, National Renny ate 
Ropin’ Horses e ‘ 
Royal Lippizans, The pe 
bad . Saddle Is 1500 Years Old, "Your Best 
oe sae enausee Walking Horen, Wiet is 0 Geedt nea 
= ‘ennessee Walking Horse, at Is a 3 
Beef Type Brahmans Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, Cee, 
Directors and Leg een i ational 
Livestock Market: eview * 
Hungerford (Wharton County) Texas eS 
Thoroughbred, What Is a Good? 
Washington Round-Up 
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From the broad opeu spaces 


to far Market Places . . . 
The progeny of Wl Tron Gulls 


are broadcast far across the nation . . . 
COMMERCIAL CATTLEMEN shell recp the 
benefits of fine QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 


JOHN C. BURNS 


Consultant LAFAYETTE M. HUGHES 


RAD Trustee 
ALVIN KEZER 1200 Grant St. 


Consultant a Denver, Colorado 


LON MORTON BENEFICIARY OWNERS: 
Assistant Herd Manager William E. Hughes 


Estelline, Texas Director of Ranch Operations 
Office: Wellington, Texas 
harles J. Hughes 


About Oct. 10t4 ancy Lafayette M. Hughes Jr. 


Lafayette M. Hughes 
The calves for the Oct. 24th sale will be in the pens at Estelline 
for grouping and classifying by the committee. You are welcome to 
inspect them there and also to attend the Wl Dron Punual 
BULL CALF SALE 
and BARBEQUE 
October 24, 1949 
FOR DETAILED Estelline, Texas 
INFORMATION 
Write to 
AUSTIN “POLLY” O’NEIL 


Manager Mill Iron Ranches 
Wellington, Texas 
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KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


HIRED HAND 
AQHA 2495 

Sire: Old Sorrel, AQHA P-209 

Dam: Water Lily, AQHA P-168 


Ist and Grand Champion, State 
Fair of Texas, Dallas, 1948. 


Ist and Grand Champion, Houston 
Fat Stock Show, Houston, 1949. 


5th, Sand Hills Quarter Horse 
Show, Odessa, 1949. 


Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


On this and the following five pages King Ranch is presenting six of the horses 
shown at the leading Quarter Horses shows during the past year. 


In addition to the winnings listed, many other horses bred and sold by King Ranch 
have made outstanding records in the show ring. For instance, the grand champion 
stallion at the 1949 Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show was a King Ranch 
bred horse, making King Ranch horses champions at the three large Texas shows last 
season—State Fair of Texas, Houston and Fort Worth. 


The King Ranch has bred its Quarter Horses for performance in its own ranching 
enterprises. Over 90 per cent of all the horses on the ranch descend from one horse, 
Old Sorrel, and soon all of them will be, just as all its cattle are descended from one 
bull, Old Monkey. 


King Ranch Quarter Horses have been shown at these leading shows to illustrate 
what can be produced by the breeding system employed on the ranch. 


The 
Blood of Old Sorrel 
Carries On 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
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KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


LEACHO AQHA 8200 


Sire: Wimpy, AQHA P-1 Dam: Black Lake, AQHA P-164 


Ist and Grand Champion, Erath County Horse Show, Stephenville, 1948. 
3d, Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, 1949. 


Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


The 
Blood of Old Sorrel 
Canries Ou 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
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MISS BEA AQHA 16060 
Sire: Bill Cody, AQHA 3244 Dam: Mare by Broken Shoulder 
Ist and Grand Champion, Charity Show, Dallas, 1948. 2nd, San Angelo Horse Show, San Angelo, 1949. 
3d, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 1948. 1st, Junior Champion and Grand Champion, Pacific Coast 
Ist, San Angelo, 1948. Quarter Horse Show, Pomona, Calif., 1949. 


1st, Texas Cowboy Reunion, Stamford, 1948 and 1949 ~ F 
. ‘ ’ F ae Bret , lst and Grand Champion, Parker County Quarter Horse 
Ist, Erath County Horse Show, Stephenville, 1948. Show, Weatherford, 1949. 


2nd, Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, 1949. é ‘ 
Ist, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 1st and Grand Champion, Breckenridge Horse Show, Breck- 


Fort Worth, 1949. enridge, 1949. — 
Ist and Grand Champion, Sand Hills Quarter Horse Show, 1st and Grand Champion, Parker County, 1949. 
Odessa, 1949. 1st and Reserve Champion, Top o’ Texas, Pampa, 1949. 


Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


The 
Blood of Old Sorrel 


Canes On 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
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KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 
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STRAWBERRY K Aqua 15915 
Sire: Little Man, AQHA P-1438 Dam: Conley Roan Mare, AQHA 6543 


4th, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 1948. 4th, Texas Cowboy Reunion, Stamford, 1949. 
2nd, Erath County Horse Show, Stephenville, 1948. 4th, San Angelo Horse Show, San Angelo, 1949. 


2nd, Jack County Quarter Horse Show, Jacksboro, 1948. 1st and Reserve Champion, Breckenridge Quarter Horse Show, 
2nd, Bowie Quarter Horse Show, Bowie, 1948. Breckenridge, 1949. 


1st, Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, 1949. 2nd, Olney Quarter Horse Show, Olney, 1949. 
1st, Senior Champion and Reserve Champion, Pacific Coast 4th, Parker County Quarter Horse Show, Weatherford, 1949. 
Quarter Horse Show, Pomona, Calif., 1949. 2nd, Top o’ Texas Quarter Horse Show, Pampa, 1949. 


Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


The 
Blood of Old Sorrel 


Carries On 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
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KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


SUSIE BABY K AQHA 7701 


Sire: Babe Grande, AQHA P-205 Dam: Conley Roan Mare, AQHA 6543 
2nd, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 1948. 


2nd, Sand Hills Quarter Horse Show, Odessa, 1949. 
lst and champion, Erath County Horse Show, Stephenville, 
1948. 


2nd, San Angelo Horse Show, San Angelo, 1949. 
3d, Pacific Coast Quarter Horse Show, Pomona, Calif., 1949. 
Ist, Jack County Quarter Horse Show, Jacksboro, 1948. lst, Texas Cowboy Reunion, Stamford, 1949. 
2nd, Bowie Quarter Horse Show, Bowie, 1948. 4th, Olney Quarter Horse Show, Olney, 1949. 
2nd, Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, 1949. 


lst, Parker County Quarter Horse Show, Weatherford, 1949. 
2nd, Breckenridge Quarter Horse Show, Breckenridge, 1949. 


3rd, Top o’ Texas Quarter Horse Show, Pampa, 1949. 
Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


The 
Blood of Old Sorrel 
Carries On 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 


ist, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
Fort Worth, 1949. 
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KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 
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KING RANCH SQUAW agua 15914 


Sire: Wimpy, AQHA P-1 


1st, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 1948. 

2nd, Jack County Quarter Horse Show, Jacksboro, 1948. 

1st and Reserve Champion, Bowie Quarter Horse Show, 
Bowie, 1948. 

1st and Reserve Champion, Houston Fat Stock Show, Hous- 
ton, 1949. 

5th, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth, 1949. 


pone 


Dam: John Armstrong Bay Mare 


3d, San Angelo Horse Show, San Angelo, 1949. 
2nd and Junior Reserve Champion, Pacific Coast Quarter 
Horse Show, Pomona, Calif., 1949. 


4th, Texas Cowboy Reunion, Stamford, 1949. 

2nd, Olney Quarter Horse Show, Olney, 1949. 

2nd, Parker County Quarter Horse Show, Weatherford, 1949. 
4th, Top o’ Texas Quarter Horse Show, Pampa, 1949. 


Shown by Loyd Jinkens 


Blood of Old Sorrel 
Carries On 


KING RANCH 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 
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FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF 


MONDAY 


Sale starts 
promptly at 1:00 p. m. 


* 
A HIGH QUALITY GROUP 


Featuring .... Traveler, 
Peter WeCue and Yellow Jacket Breeding 


Traveler is represented by KING P-234, he by Zantanon by Little Joe. 
KING IS THE SIRE OF POCO BUENO and has more registered get 
than any other Quarter Horse stallion. 

Peter McCue is represented by PRETTY BOY P-2229, he by Dodger 
by Harmon Baker. Pretty Boy has been used on the Waggoner ranch for 
about 18 years siring good horses for both hard use on the ranch and 
for the show ring. He is the sire of PRETTY BUCK P-2103. Pretty Boy’s 
sire was the famous South Texas horse DODGER who is well remem- 
bered for his track record at short distances. He is said never to have 
been outrun for 250 yards or less. 

Yellow Jacket, a Rondo horse, is represented by his own son BLACK- 
BURN P-2228. Yellow Jacket was one of the fastest horses that ever 
looked through a bridle. He was one of the best sires of good cow horses 
ever to do service on the Waggoner Ranch. BLACKBURN was a worthy 
successor to him and was used for breeding purposes on the ranch for 


PRETTY BUCK at completion of tie in calf roping event about 15 years. 


* SELLING ONE OF THE NATIONS OUT- 
STANDING QUARTER HORSE STALLIONS 


PRETTY BUCK, P-2103, 


{Harmon Baker by Peter McCue 


Pretty Boy P-2229 poe iFroggie by Joe Collins 
| Little Maud {Tip 7287 by Jazz by Harmon Baker 
Foaled May 1942 ° iBess by Gardner 


{ Buck Thomas j Peter McCue by Dan Tucker 
)Waggoner Mare 


Mare by 
| Waggoner Mare Pp T 2 h 
We reluctantly part with this great stallion and are doing so only to add an a t 


aetna Ap — to our offering and gain widespread attention to this, our 
irst annual sale of Quarter Horses. We consider selling him a sacrifice hae — 
ge of what he brings. He is a straight Waggoner bred horse. He AUCTIONEERS 
ypifies the true Quarter Horse . . . beautiful head, intelligent expression, k Weis l 
little fox ears, good muscling, prominent withers, good manners, kind dis- ane ne So. Se. 
position, speed and cow sense. His are the essential characteristics of the Walter Britten, College Station, Texas 
American Quarter Horse. 

Champion and blue ribbon winner at many of the nation’s Quarter Horse SALES MANAGER 
shows. Pretty Buck is a consistent breeder, reproducing his type on almost “Date” 
any and all kinds of mares. His colts have been selected as foundation stock O. R. “Pete” Peterson 
by many breeders and have been shipped to foreign countries. They have National Auction Company 
commanded top prices always. 

PRETTY BUCK is a direct lineal descendant of Old Peter McCue and is 
a horse with speed, action and intelligence, a proven great sire, only seven 
years old. At no other sale would such a prize be placed upon the block. It is THREE D STOCK FARM 
our hope he will go where full opportunity will be given his ability to per- 
petuate the breed. 











E. P. Waggoner, Owner 
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THREE D QUARTER HORSES 


POCO BUENO aqua pP-3044 


By King P-234 by Zantanon 
fim HIS GET SELLS! 


SEPT. 26th 


Fort Worth 
Stock Show Grounds 


* 
SELECT QUARTER HORSES 
Wil sell cx 
This Chotce Offering of Waggoner Stock 
8 STUDS, 8 FILLIES BY POCO BUENO 
4 STUDS, 7 FILLIES BY PRETTY BUCK 


11 MARES, 5 TWO-YEAR-OLD FILLIES 
3 YEARLING FILLIES, 6 GELDINGS 


1 7-YEAR-OLD STUD, 1 2-YEAR-OLD STUD 


—all rich in the blood of King P-234, Pretty Boy P-2229, Black- 
burn P-2228, Sport P-2087, Silvertone P-190, Golden Chief 
P-194, San Siemon P-1810, Beaver Creek P-3038, Little Guy 


8630. POCO BUENO demonstrating his ability as a cutting horse 


* SELLING THE GET AND SERVICE OF 
POCO BUENO .. THE FIRST TIME AT AUCTION 





POCO BUENO has been acclaimed by many as the model Quarter Horse. 
He enjoys the distinction of having been selected the grand champion stallion 


at many of the nation’s leading shows, including: Heart of Texas Show at 
Junction, Texas; Southwestern Exposition at Fort Worth; State Fair in Dallas; 
National Western at Denver; Texas Cowboy Reunion at Stamford and the 


a a & — Mg [ad _ just recently been introduced to 
e show world. His first son, 17396, is a reference stallion. Ex- 
STOCK SHOW GROUNDS — _ ‘7 a“ a — son, POCO REY (Lot No. 3), was sec- 
ond in Fort Worth last January, also second at Stamford, Texas, last July. One 
LUNCH at 12 noon - Sale at 1 p. m. of his daughters, Poco Jane, shown only twice, was third and second at Steal 
ford and Breckenridge as a yearling this year. It was the get of POCO BUENO 
Address that won the get-of-sire class at Stamford this year. 
This perfectly built, excellent breeding stallion is also a top working 
Requests for Catalogs to hone. ie has met ann wore — —_ - ny ranking cutting horses of 
the land, consistently placing well in the finals at Denver, Colorado; Fort 
THREE D STOCK FARM Worth, Santa Rosa Roundup at Vernon, Texas; American Royal at Kansas 
City and at Coleman, Texas, last July, where he was the winner of the con- 
814 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. test. He was the first place horse at both Fort Worth and Odessa, Texas, in 
the cutting contest for registered Quarter Horses. The National Cutting Horse 
Fort Worth Association has honored him with its certificate of ability No. 14, acclaim- 
ing his outstanding record. 

POCO BUENO is a stallion renowned for his Quarter Horse conforma- 








° tion, his Quarter Horse performance and his abilit rte ire. 

Glenn Turpin, Manager Tituanaiea s ability as a Quarter Horse sire 
H We proudly offer you his sons and daughters. Take th i 

“Pine” Johnson, Foreman in this sae : Er Sree ere ee 
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LAZY D 
RANCH 


HEREFORD 


fy . : si | c ~ | aa 
’ - . ; 2 ee * | % of 


Del Zento 8th 


Ps | 


imei ih OFFERING: 
am 
Three Proven Herd Sires Sell! * 2 2 0 L 0 T S 
ye PROUD MIXER WHR 634 is a proven son of 1 4 B U L LS f 
the outstanding Hardy Grissom Ranch breeding * to) 


bull, WHR Proud Mixer 21st. Many of the ex- 
cellent calves at foot offered in the sale are by him. His 
11-month-old daughter sold for $900 in the recent Here- @ 2 6 B R E D 
ford Heaven sale. 
3% «DAN DOMINO 118th is a TO Ranch bred son 

of the famed Clayton Domino 16th. His calves * 

show great promise. His 10-month-old daughter 
brought $1,000 in the last Hereford Heaven sale. All of the cows are young—the calves at side are 
their first or second calves. Only two cows are older. 
Most of the cows are bred to Proud Mixer WHR 63d 
and Dan Domino 118th. 





DEL ZENTO 8th is a son of Beau Zento 54th. 
* Beau Zento 54th sired the $51,000 Del Zento Ist. 
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TUESDAY 
and 
WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 
20 and 21 


SALE at THE RANCH 


These heifers sell. 





—Auctioneers— 
Our Polled Herefords Sell, Too! A. W. Thompson 


All of our registered Polled Hereford cattle sell. This small unit W. H. Heldenbrand 
is headed by Domestic Mischief 79th, a three-year-old son of Do- Jewett Fulkerson 
mestic Mischief 6th. Other feature lot is a Feb. daughter of Proud 
Mixer WHR 63d along with her mother, a top cow bred by John E. * 
Rice. The heifer is a real show prospect. There is an excellent : 
bull calf selling sired by our TO bull, Dan Domino 118th and Claud Willett 


out of a Polled cow. 


350 HEAD 


Serviceable Age LAZY D RAN CH 
BSSFERS Ada, Oklahoma 


130 calves at foot pee a 


Most of the calves are by Proud Mixer WHR 63d and Please write for catalog, which will be sent on 
Dan Domino 118th. Some are by Del Zento 8th. request only. 


for 
The Cattleman 











Pasture scenes of part of our cow herd. They sell. 
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What’s phosphorus 


Just a half a pound of your 250-lb. pig is phosphorus. 
This seems a small amount. But without it, your 
pig would die. And there are other minerals just as 
vital to livestock. Some they need in quite large 
amounts... calcium and sodium as well as phos- 
phorus. Others we call trace elements. These they 
need in very small amounts...such as cobalt, 
iron, copper and manganese. 


But your animals do need these trace elements. 
The people at the agricultural colleges have proved 
that past all doubt. Some minerals are a “‘must”’ if 
you want to raise healthy, fast-gaining cattle. That 
goes for lambs and hogs, too. For example, these 
men find that grass and grains in Dade County, 
Florida, are short of copper and iron. Clallam 
County, Washington, needs iodine to check goiter. 
They know that San Diego County, California, 
hasn’t enough phosphorus. In Aroostook County, 
Maine, the scarce mineral is cobalt. Ranchers and 
farmers in these four corners of the country have 
this problem. Their feeds and forages are short of one 
or more vital minerals. Many other areas share the 
problem, including parts of the great Corn Belt. 


But you ask, ‘How can I spot animals which 
suffer from mineral shortage?’ It’s not too easy. 
If the lack is serious, your stock may have rickets, 
“big neck,” anemia or other ailments. But there 
are some early symptoms you can spot. These are 
bone chewing, loss of appetite, slow gains, rough 
and scrubby coats. Or just a general unthrifty con- 
dition gives you the clue. If you start feeding a 
mineral which contains the essential trace elements, 
you may bring them around fast. But if this doesn’t 
work, then you should consult your veterinarian, 
county agent or agricultural college. 


The common mineral deficiencies in your area 
are known. By feeding mineral-balanced rations, 
you can correct these lacks. Or you can build up 
the mineral content of the soil. Either, or both, of 
these will help you grow healthier livestock, at a 
lower cost. 


GE, city COUSIN@~Y™ 


Says our City Cousin, "Say! 
| thought you said 


- he's stuffed with hay!” 


me me me me me ee a ee ee eee” eee” 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 
FRENCH MEATWICH 
Make sandwich of 2 slices of bread, using 1 slice of cold meat and 
1 slice of cheese as the filling. Dip each sandwich into a mixture 
made of | slightly beaten egg and % cup milk. Pan fry in a small 
amount of butter, margarine or clear drippings over low heat. 
Turn to brown. Serve at once with cole slaw or fruit salad. 





Supplemental Mineral for 
Wintering Range Ewes 


by William H. Burkitt 
Montana State College 


William H. Burkitt Thirteen mineral elements are known to 
be necessary for normal functioning of an 
animal body. However, this does not mean that all 13 must 
be supplied in a mineral mixture. Many of them are present, 
under usual feeding conditions, in sufficient amounts for 
breeding ewes. Those lacking in Montana include sodium 
and chlorine (salt), iodine, phosphorus, and possibly cobalt. 
Lack of sufficient iodine in the ration of pregnant ewes 
results in lambs being born with “‘big neck’’ (goiter). Thin 
wool in lambs may also result. If dead or weak lambs have 
shown “big neck” or thin wool at birth in t years, 
stabilized iodized salt should definitely be fed the ewes 
this winter. 

ne oo ag deficiency may exist in wintering range ewes, 
particularly if there is little or no supplemental feeding. 
Abortions and weak lambs may result from deficient phos- 
phorus. Pregnant ewes should have from 0.16% to 0.18% 
phosphorus in their feed. Many grass hays and mature 
range grasses contain less than 0.15% phosphorus and some 
contain as low as 0.04% phosphorus. Bone meal, defluori- 
nated rock phosphates, and monosodium phosphate are 
satisfactory sources of phosphorus. beg sages 4 and con- 
sumption may be improved by mixing with salt. 

Cobalt is believed to be needed by micro-organisms in the 
paunch. A lack results in loss of apeetie. less feed consump- 
tion, and eventually starvation. A possible cobalt deficiency 
may be guarded against by mixing 1 ounce of cobalt salt 
with each 100 pounds of stock salt. Cobalt carbonate, 
chloride, or sulfate are all satisfactory. (Editor’s note: The 
principles of nutrition discussed above apply to most kinds of 
livestock and in all parts of the country.) 


Soda Bill Sez... 


If your grass is receding, it’s time to re-seed. 
Don’t “itch” for what you want—scratch for it. 


FREE! The Story of Poultry 


Children and grownups, too—here’s 
another booklet in Swift’s popular Ele- 
mentary Science Series. Like the others 
in the series (on Soils, Plants, Meat 
Animals and Grass), ‘““‘The Story of 
Poultry” (Booklet E) gives the answers 
to many interesting questions. Do 
you know— 

Where the first chickens came from? 

Which breed of poultry is native to 

America? 

How the shell gets around an egg? 
You’ll find the answers to these and dozens of other 
questions in ““The Story of Poultry.” Lots of pictures— 
easy-to-read words. Write for your copy today and show 
this notice to your school teacher. , there are free 
copies for every kid in your class, if requested by your 
teacher. If you’d like the other booklets in the series 
mentioned above, ask for them, too. They are all FREE! 
Address your letters: 


Agricultural Research Dept., Story of Poultry 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


Swift & Company CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 








of pStony of 
& YoultRy &, 
¥ 
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Hello Again! 


We are glad to be back with the 

Swift page of information and ideas. 

What did we do all summer? Well, 

among other things, we visited with 

farmers, ranchers, agricultural editors 

and educators. And we rounded up 
the facts we need to make these messages interesting 
and useful to you producers. As we said away back in 
1944—“This is your page, and we welcome suggestions 
from our readers.’’ We still do. Just write to me at 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois ... And when 
you’re in Chicago, drop in and see us. 


LET’S SUPPORT OUR "MEAT TEAM"’— You know, times 
change—but some folks don’t change with the times. 
I’m thinking of the type of man who always thinks that 
someone is getting the best of him in business. He sells 
a load of steers. No matter what his return, he’s not 
satisfied —the packer, the commission man, the retailer 
—somebody else always gets a “‘bigger slice.”” But, dur- 
ing this past summer, I talked to a lot of people about the 
livestock-meat industry and our mutual problems. And 
I found a refreshing, encouraging attitude—‘‘Sure, we 


MONEY and MEAT — In the fall 
months we run into an unusual situa- 
tion in the livestock-meat packing in- 
dustry. At that time we often see the 
year’s high market for top finished beef 
cattle. And this top price usually is 
being paid when the average price for all 
cattle is movingin the opposite direction. 

he high price is explained by. the 
fact that during the fall we usually have 
the shortest supply of the year of well 
finished long fed cattle. Brisk demand 
for this short supply naturally will force 
the price up. 

The lower average price results from 
the annual move to market of huge 
numbers of grass-fed cattle. 

About 20 per cent of all the cattle 
and lambs slaughtered during a whole 
year must handled in September 
and October. Meat from these animals 
being slaughtered any given day gener- 
ally is on the dinner table in less than 
14 days. 

Folks aren’t likely to have any more 
pnt: gs spend on food during the fall 
months than in February, when fewer 
meat animals are being marketed. 

Since beef and lamb is largely a fresh 
meat business, there’s a lot of meat to 
eat during the fall months. Conse- 
quently, since consumers have no more 
money to spend, meat prices have to 
be lowered. And that’s just what hap- 
pens, as it usually does with an in- 

amount of meat to be sold and 

no increase in the amount of money 

with which to buy it. These lower meat 

rices are most noticeable, of course, 

in the large consuming centers where 

surplus supplies always can be moved 
at a price. 

Naturally, then, livestock prices fol- 
low meat prices. Producers should keep 
in mind that the prices they receive for 
their livestock are governed by what the 
packer can get for the meat and the by- 
products. Thisis perfectly demonstrated, 
as we have pointed out above, when 
the price for one kind of cattle, in short 
supply, is moving up at the same time 
that prices of other cattle, in heavy 
supply, are moving down. 





got problems. Who hasn’t these days? But if producer, 
packer and retailer work together as the ‘meat team,’ 
we'll work things out ...’’ It’s just good business to 
have a decent regard for the contributions made by 
other members of your team. I hope you have followed 
the ‘‘Meat Team’’ advertisements of the American Meat 
Institute and will talk to your neighbors about them. 


FACT CONFIRMED—Out in the West, whenever I 
passed a town with a local meat-packing plant, I 
thought, ‘“This town, out here where there is lots of 
livestock, is well served by that local plant. But what 
about the distant cities filled with meat eaters and no 
nearby livestock production to speak of?” I know for 
a fact that meat has to travel an average of more than 
1,000 miles to reach those consumers. The only way 
they can get meat is through the low-cost processing 
and marketing services provided by nationwide meat 
packers, like Swift & Company. 
EN. Sim b son. 


Agricultural Research Dept. 





NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS — AND YOURS 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years —and Years to Your Life 
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Cougratulatious! 


Our heartiest congratulations to 
America’s newest beef breed organization, 


The AMERICAN BRANGUS BREEDERS ASS’N. 


Founded: July 29, 1949, Vinita, Oklahoma 
America’s rangeland trend to Brangus becomes an organized movement! 


* 


If You Sell Beef - It Will Pay You to Buy Brangus - The CLEAR CREEK Kind! 


Frank Buttram WE L C H, | KLAH 0 MA Raymond Pope 


Telephone Welch-8227 
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Of things that co 


The Cattleman Cover 


WHEN Horses TALK WAR, THERE’S SMALL CHANCE FOR. PEACE 
—by CHARLES M. RUSSELL: Comment by JOHN M. HENDRIX. 


HIS month’s cover picture again comes from the far 

Northwest and is the product of the master artist, Charles 

M. Russell. It has been titled “When Horses Talk War, 
There’s Small Chance for Peace.” It was painted by Mr. Rus- 
sell in 1918 and is one of his characteristic pictures of a far 
Northwestern cow outfit. The boys with their coats and slick- 
ers on, mud puddles in the foreground and low hanging clouds 
leave little or no doubt as to the kind of morning it is. The 
interested looks of the other riders as the old boy goes up the 
rope to “cheek” and mount his bronc tells plainly that they 
expect to see some tall, wide and handsome riding when he 
mounts. From all appearances the horse is not a first-time 
brone, but one who has formed the habit of “breaking in two” 
at each saddling. One of the boys on the right has already 
mounted his horse in order that he may serve as a sort of 
“herder” when the action begins. 

You will note the interest displayed by the cook and all 
the hands around the wagon. They know that in a very few 
moments they may see a fine demonstration of the old time 
art of “bronc peelin’.” 

The picture, as usual. allows Charles Russell full play in 
detail and color of which he was a perfect master. 

This is the eleventh of a series of Charles M. Russell paint- 
ings from the Malcolm S. Mackay Estate collection which is 
to be found in the Northern Hotel at Billings, Montana, and 
is reproduced here through the courtesy of the Mackay Estate 
and L. W. Carter, general manager of the Northern Hotel. 


Cattle Thieves Sentenced 


B. O’DELL and Joel White pleaded guilty on August 
e 17 before Judge Joe Burkett in the District Court of 
Bexar County to the theft of a cow belonging to Tom 
Campbell. 
Judge Burkett sentenced them to five and three years in the 
penitentiary, respectively. 
These cattle thieves were apprehended through the efforts 
of J. E. Hodges, field inspector for the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association located at San Antonio. 


General Johnson Visits New Mexico and Texas 


ENERAL HARRY H. JOHNSON, co-director of the 
Joint U. S.-Mexican Commission fighting foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, has been in Texas and New Mexico 

combining a little rest and vacation with business. He came 
out of Mexico about the middle of August and returned to his 
post in Mexico City around the first of September. 

While in the States, he attended three regional meetings of 
eattlemen and friends. At Houston he was entertained by 
Claude McCan and other members and directors of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 

He then moved to Amarillo accompanied by George Kirksey, 
special representative of the Joint Live Stock Committee. 
While at Amarillo he was the ranch guest of Chanslor Wey- 
mouth, former president of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, for several days. On Friday evening, 
August 12th, the General was honored with a barbecue at- 
tended by some 150 cattlemen and their wives. Most of the 
directors of the Association in the northwest portion of the 
state were there to greet him and to listen to his report on 
conditions in Mexico. 

General Johnson is a past master at entertainment. Sensing 
the pulse of the gathering, he interspersed the serious side 
of his discussion with numerous human interest stories of 
Mexico, comedy and puns on old friends who were present. 

The General was introduced to the company by Albert 
Mitchell of New Mexico, chairman of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s Advisory Committee on foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. 
Mitchell operates large ranch holdings in northeastern New 





m cattle raisers 


Mexico but devotes the greater part of his time to problems 
affecting the livestock industry. The entire industry is for- 
tunate in having a man of Mitchell’s ability and national 
recognition as head of the Advisory Committee. 

In his talk to the cattlemen, General Johnson used maps to 
illustrate his account of the campaign and explained the dif- 
ference in the cow economies of Mexico and the United States. 
If the disease reached this country, General Johnson pointed 
out, “We would have to change our entire cattle economy; 
the losses would be astronomical.... Although perhaps only 
1 per cent of a herd may die when exposed to aftosa, or foot- 
and-mouth disease, the efficiency of the herd may be reduced 
by 50 per cent.” 

In reviewing the disease eradication program, General John- 
son pointed out two significant new developments: 

1. It is contemplated all cattle in the infected area of old 
Mexico will have had at least two inoculations of temporary 
vaccine by October 1. 

2. The cost of producing vaccine shots has dropped to 56 
cents a dose, including cost of manufacture and supporting 
the teams and administration behind the inoculation program. 

The October 1 deadline for second vaccinations is a milestone 
in the work, and a third vaccination for all cattle in the in- 
fected zone is scheduled for between October 1 and January 1. 


General Harry H. Johnson (right), co-director of the joint 
U. S.-Mewxican foot-and-mouth commission, was met at the 
Amarillo Airport by T. L. Roach, second vice-president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 


In the infected zone 13% million cattle have been vaccinated 
once; about 7% million, twice; and about a million, three times. 

When the general slaughter program broke down because 
of the stature of livestock in the Mexican economy and life, 
the so-called Aleman-Garza program of inspection, disinfec- 
tion, quarantine, vaccination and slaughter was _ instituted. 
More than 40 million animals have been inspected. 

“One of the big problems was in producing the vaccine,” 
Johnson recounted. The first vaccine was imported at a cost 
of more than $1.25 a dose, but to obtain the required millions 
of doses, production was begun in Mexico at an initial cost 
of $15.66 a dose. A telephone call to the General from Mexico 
reported that this cost has been reduced to 56 cents a dose, 
and four million doses were scheduled for August. 

General Johnson told the cattlemen that it is neeessary to 
vaccinate cattle at least once every four months as this is 
the maximum immunity provided by present vaccines. “Scien- 
tists of both Mexico and the United States are feverishly 
working to improve the vaccines,” he affirmed. “They are 
studying results of the campaign and awaiting completion of 
the third phase vaccinations. They are much encouraged and 
hope for the ultimate success of the program. 

“The president, the secretary of agriculture and Oscar Flores 
(co-director for Mexico with General Johnson) are all working 
towards the success of the eradication program, and we all 
believe success will be beneficial to humanity. 

“The collaboration which exists between the two countries 
is of such a nature that a partnership has evolved for the 
common good of the economy of both Mexico and the United 
States,” General Johnson stated. 

“It took men like Albert Mitchell and Chanslor Weymouth 
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may be present, vaccinate with 


GLOBE CLOSTRIDIUM-CHAUVEI- 
SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


This famous “double-duty 
bacterin with the GOLD 
label” gives lasting protec- 
tion against both Malig- 


And remember the old reliable 
blackleg protection — vaccinate 
with 

GLOBE BLACKLEG BACTERIN 

Whole Culture (Alum Treated) 
The dependable product that’s 
famous for “Sterling quality in 
the SILVER box.” 


See Your Globe Dealer Today! 


LABORATORIES 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Kansas City * Denver © Little Rock © Memphis 
Artesio, Calif. © Sioux City © Calgary, Can. 








to get this program started,” he said. “They are due the real 
credit for our efforts in stopping spread of the disease.” 

Following a few days at Chanslor Weymouth’s ranch, 
Albert Mitchell took the General by plane to his ranch in New 
Mexico where he was entertained and met with other cattle- 
men of that area. 


Directors to Meet in San Antonio September 10 


HE Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 

Board of Directors will hold its next quarterly meeting 

at the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio on September 10, 
according to Bryant Edwards, Henrietta, president of the Asso- 
ciation. The meeting will start promptly at 9:00 A. M. 

Mr. Edwards says many matters of importance to the cattle 
industry will be discussed at this meeting and he urges anyone 
interested in the cattle industry to attend. He is particularly 
anxious for members of the Association, even though they are 
not members of the Board of Directors, to attend and take 
part in the discussions. Mr. Edwards feels that the quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Directors should be of interest to a 
great many people and he wants them to feel free to be present 
and express their ideas. 

Among the subjects to be discussed will be a report by 
President Edwards on his appearance before the Agricultural 
Sub-committee of the United States Senate on the proposed 
Brannan Farm Program. Judge Joe G. Montague, attorney for 
the Association, will report on his efforts to secure additional 
funds for the use of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry for 
tick eradication in Texas. R. B. Anderson, Vernon, chairman 
of the tax committee, will report on developments affecting 
the income tax reports by ranchmen. 

Mr. Edwards hopes that this quarterly meeting will be well 
attended and that many of the now 8,000 members of the 
Association will make an effort to be present. 

The group will be invited to visit the Soil Conservation 
Service grass nursery just south of San Antonio on the day 
of the meeting. Here they will see many varieties of native 
and imported grasses that are being used for range and pas- 
ture improvement. 


The Foot and Mouth Situation 


By GEORGE KIRKSEY, Special Representative, 
The Joint Livestock Committee 


NOTHER great milestone in the fight against foot-and- 

mouth disease in Mexico is scheduled to be passed on 

September 15 when the second complete vaccination of 
cloven-hoofed animals in the infected zone will be finished. 
The first vaccination of the 13,071,533 animals in the infected 
zone, approximately the size of Texas, was completed with 
military precision on August 1. 

The second-vaccination phase of “the longest and toughest” 
international effort in the history of animal-disease control, 
as it has been called by Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the U. S., finds the Mexican-American 
Commission for the Eradication of Aftosa functioning with 
top efficiency. 

Cooperation and morale in the two-nation commission, headed 
by Licenciado Oscar Flores and General Harry H. Johnson, 
continue at high level and betoken completion of the third 
vaccination by its scheduled date of January 1, 1950. 

The mission of the commission, expressed with graphic sim- 
plicity by General Johnson as “Making vaccine and putting 
it in animals”, has been thoroughly indoctrinated in all per- 
sonnel. Vaccine production can now be raised to 10,000,000 
doses a month if needed, and the average vaccination rate is 
being stepped-up to 250 animals per man per day. Inspection 
teams are checking cattle at the rate of more than 4,500,000 
a month. 

In sharp contrast to increasing costs of United States 
missions in foreign nations is the history of the cost of one 
shot of vaccine administered to one animal from the time 
General Johnson went to Mexico City in June, 1948, to June, 
1949. 

Initially, the cost was $15.66. In July 1948, it rose to $17.29. 
But in August, it dropped to $8.03, in October to $1.83, and 
in February to 98 cents. This past June the cost for one shot 
of vaccine in one animal was only 78 cents. All the other 
services of the commission, such as inspection, quarantine, 
disinfection, research and statistical are included in this cost 
and are thus free. 

Even while the joint commission’s accomplishments have 
been monumental, it would be folly to consider the job of 
eradicating aftosa from Mexico nearly completed. The daily 
task of overcoming countless obstacles is one that will require 
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A Forty-Year Head Start for 
Your Cross-Breeding Program 


A successful cross-breeding program, where the goal is to establish a new 
strain or breed of cattle, must encompass three essential ingredients: 

1. A relatively large number of cattle in the herd. 

2. A great many years, since each generation requires two to three years. 

3. An infinite amount of patience and hard work. 
The average commercial producer, however, does not have available all of 
these essential ingredients necessary to undertake a successful cross-breeding 
program. Thus, our recommendations to the large majority of commercial 
producers of beef are as follows: 


1. Thoroughly investigate the various strains or breeds adaptable to your 
climatic and range conditions. 


. Decide upon the strain or breed preferred by you. 

. Determine the individual herd within this strain or breed which you would 
prefer to own above all other herds. 

Selling In October . Contract the best bulls available from this herd, and continue to purchase 


BEEFMASTER your future requirements in bulis from this same herd. 


BRED cows . Breed these bulls to whatever cows (regardless of breed) which you may 
have available. 





Again this fall we will have for sale . Save the top heifer calves resulting from this cross and breed them back 


a number of BEEFMASTER cows, all 
bred to top BEEFMASTER herd sires and to bulls from the herd selected by you (see Paragraph #3 above), but not 


all certified with calf. The cows will be 

ready for delivery about October Ist . If this process is repeated generation after generation, then in two genera- 

aig pe ee os tions you will have a herd carrying 34 of the blood of the herd from which 

prices. you are purchasing your bulls, and in three generations your herd will carry 
7, of the blood of this same herd, regardless of the breeding of the cows 
in your foundation herd. 


to their own sires. 





To illustrate more graphically the recommendations above, look upon the cow 
herd as clay in the sculptor's hand. The bulls are the sculptors. They will mold 
any foundation herd into their own likeness in three generations. 

Thus, should Beefmasters be your choice, then Beefmaster bulls, used as herd 
sires, will convert your herd in a few generations into their own likeness. Beef- 
masters are the result of a continuous, constructive breeding program since 1908. 


Lascier BEEFMASTERS 


THE AMERICAN CATTLE (Hereford-Shorthorn-Brahman Blend) 
The result of a continuous, constructive breeding program since 1908 


LASATER RANCH Office: FALFURRIAS, TEXAS 
Trademark ‘'‘Las- 


ater Beefmaster’’ BEEFMASTER BREEDING HERDS AT FALFURRIAS AND MASON, TEXAS, CHANUTE, KANSAS AND MATHESON, 
registered U. S. 
Patent Office. COLORADO 
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TROPHY 
HEADQUARTERS 


THIS IS THE PLACE TO GET YOUR 


TROPHIES 


FOR RODEOS AND HORSE SHOWS 


Statuettes—Fancy Saddles—Handmade Boots—Gold and 
Silver Buckles—Custom Made Belts—Special Made Horse 
Blankets—Navajo Saddle Blankets—And Many Others. 


MADDOX 


WESTERN LEATHER CRAFT 
“‘We Manufacture Anything in Leather” 


110 POLK STREET—AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Geo. Puiley—Dr. Maddox RETAIL 


407 Polk St., Amarillo 


WHOLESALE 
110 Polk St., Amarillo 
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all the resources at the command of Lic. Flores and Gen. 
Johnson. 

On the negative side of the ledger may be listed: 

1, Continuing difficulties in getting the cooperation of the 
campesinos and small farmers in the remote areas to bring 
their animals in for vaccination the third and fourth times. 

2. Unremitting efforts of subversive elements to wreck 
the campaign. 

3. The tremendous task of keeping the joint commission, 
composed of 5,266 persons (1,148 Americans and 4,118 Mexi- 
cans), working as one big machine. 

4. The ever-prevalent danger of another outbreak of aftosa, 
although through completion of the first vaccination there 
— only 26, some of which involved very small numbers of 
cattle. 

While most of the Mexican citizens accept the program 
as vital to the welfare of their country, nevertheless there is 
a strong minority which is strongly opposed to the campaign 
and especially to the participation of the United States in it. 

Two recent incidents made the work of the commission 
more difficult. 

On July 16, an American live stock inspector was arrested 
in the town of Tlalpujahua, State of Michoacan, on charges 
of being the “intellectual author” of a shooting affray outside 
his hotel. Two Mexican citizens, both baseball players, and one 
Mexican soldier, on duty as a commission guard, were killed. 
The charges indicate that the American inspector ordered 
soldiers to fire into a group of civilians. 

The next day, July 17, a commission team composed of 
Mexican citizens was ambushed between the towns of Armantal 
and Tecorral, State of Guerrero. Donato Espinosa, an ear-tag- 
ger, was killed immediately and Apolinar Tamariz died two 
days later of bullet wounds in an Acapulco hospital. Three 
other Mexican members of the team were wounded. 

Although such incidents in themselves are serious enough, 
they continually pose problems which might have far-reaching 
effects on the entire program if they are not handled with 
the greatest diplomacy and tact by the Americans operating 
in Mexico. 

Official figures released by the commission for the first seven 
months of 1949 follow: 


Animals 
Killed 


Animals 
Vaccinated 


Vaccine 
Produced 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,300,000 
2,100,000 
2,400,000 
3,200,000 
2,500,000 


17,000,000 


January 
February 


2,970,056 
18,720,458 


USDA Proposes to Divide Beef Grade 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 

it is proposing to divide the present Commercial grade 

for steer, heifer, and cow beef into two new grades, 
one of which would retain the name Commercial. 

At present the Commercial grade of beef is produced from 
steers, heifers, and cows varying in age from the youngest 
animals classed as, beef to the oldest animals coming to mar- 
ket. Under this proposal, beef from the older animals will 
continue to be stamped Commercial while beef from the 
younger animals will be stamped with a new grade name— 
tentatively proposed as Regular. 

If this proposal becomes effective, consumers will find that 
Federal grades of beef most often seen in retail markets 
will number four instead of the three—Choice, Good and 
Commercial—they now find. This change in beef grades will 
enable consumers to more easily select the kind of beef that 
they want for their menus. 

The new proposed Regular grade would fill the needs of 
those who desire light-weight, mild-flavored, and relatively 
tender beef with less fat than in the Good grade. The Commer- 
cial grade would serve those who prefer a more pronounced 
beef flavor. The latter grade under the proposed revision would 
come from older animals, however, and would have less nat- 
ural tenderness than the other three grades. 

Federal meat grading is operated on a non-compulsory and 
self-supporting basis by the Livestock Branch of the Depart- 
ment’s Production and Marketing Administration. Federal 
graders are men who are long experienced in the field of 
meat handling and are schooled constantly to keep Federal 
grades uniform throughout the country. Veal, calf,. lamb, 
and mutton are also Federally graded in addition to beef. 
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PROUD MIXER 673rd ; oat FOUR TIMES 
*-’ GRAND CHAMPION BULL 


HIS GET and SERVICE 


WE WILL OFFER 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE 


GROUP OF HEIFERS. THEY 
ARE DAUGHTERS OF THE 


FOLLOWING SIRES and MOST 
OF THEM ARE MATED TO 


All 


See 


HG PROUD MIXER 673 


WHR PROUD MIXER 2st 
Grissom's well-known breeding bull 
OJR ROYAL DOMINO 86th 
by OJR Royal Domino 5lst 
REAL PRINCE D 286 
a good Fulscher-bred bull 
EXPECTATION Ist 
son of Expectation—a double bred WHR Royal 
Domino 45th bull. 
Also other heifers of WHR breeding—by these 
bulls: WHR Proud Dynasty, WHR Royal Duke 3d 
and WHR Helmsman 3rd. 
Headlining the bull offering will be our senior show 
bull, WHR Regality 52nd, a WHR bred son of WHR 
Royal Duke 3d, along with a son of WHR Royal 
Duke 13th and top sons of the champion HG Proud 
Mixer 673d from our show herd. 


of our show herd older than junior calves will sell! Every 
animal in this sale will be a good individual with 
the right kind of breeding. 


our show herd at the following shows this fall: Tulsa Staite Fair, 


Tulsa, Okla.; Texas-Oklahoma Fair, lowa Park, Texas; Tri-State Fair, 


Amarillo, Texas; and State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 
Plan to attend Arledge Ranch 


Zee W.B. BARRET Be Sure to 
os Heal Hereford TEXAS ( ¥ ” BARRET BE AT BARRET’S 


100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S.67¢ Albert Haase, Herdsman NOVEMBER 8 


Will be featured in our Sale 


NOVEMBER 8 
COMANCHE, TEXAS 


HIS RECORD: Four grand championships won at 
Nebraska State Fair, Kansas Free Fair, Tulsa State 
Fair and West Texas Hereford Show in 1948. In the 
Texas Hereford Golden Jubilee Show—reserve cham- 
pion bull, sire of champion get of sire, first herd bull 
and pair of calves and sire of the calf of fourth place 
cow and calf. 


— 


Three from this champion get of sire by HG Proud Mixer 673 will sell. 
in — member of this group sold in the Fort Worth sale to Green 
i ‘arms. 


Sale, Seymour, Texas—Nov. 7th 
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%& Enter the 51st Annual 


AMERICAN 
ROYAL 


LIVESTOCK and HORSE SHOW ! 
OCT. 15-22! 


American Royal Arena 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AKE plans now to exhibit your stock in the greatest festival of 
fortunes on the hoof—the American Royal! Compete for the $125,- 
000 in prizes, ribbons and trophies that will be awarded thoroughbreds 
in more than 635 classes of competition! Watch the judging of cham- 


pions .. . attend car-lot sales . . . participate in hundreds of other 


star-studded events during the 8 glorious days of your 5ist American 
Royal! 


$125,000 in PRIZES, TROPHIES ! 


Get Your Entries in NOW for the 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 
'-@, $70,000 Cash in Prize Money! 
@ 21-Breeds To Be Shown! 
© 637 Classes! 
Get entries in now! Mail them as far ahead of closing dates as possible! 


Shorthorns Angus Herefords 


Junior Dept. closes Sept. 16—Carlot closes Oct. 1-—Breeding and In- 
dividual Fat Classes close Sept. 1. For further information, write A. M. 
Paterson, American Royal, Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


© $55,000 Cash in Prize Money! 
e NO ENTRY FEE, except in 
STAKE Classes! 

Fine Harness Hunters and Jumpers 

Roadster Show Horse Quarter Horses 

Walking Horse Cutting Horses 
Harness Show Ponies Hackneys Parade Horses 
Five-gaited Golden-Palomino Equitation 
Three-gaited Stock Horses Breeding Classes 


Entries « ose September 20. Write E. C. Eggert, American Royal, Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for further information. 


4-H Clubs—FFA National Livestock Show 


Sponsored By 
THE AMERICAN ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


MR. HARRY DARBY, Pres. 
MR. DALLAS ALDERMAN, Horse Show Chairman 
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Horse and Mule Census January 1, 1949 


HE number of all horses and colts estimated at 5,921,000 

head on January 1, 1949 represents a decrease of 10 per 

cent from the 6,589,000 head a year earlier. The present 
number is the smallest of any year of-record. The all time 
peak of horse numbers was reached in 1915 with a total of 
21,431,000 head and since then there has been a. reduction in 
numbers each year. The year to year decline has been more 
pronounced during the past six years largely because of in- 
creased mechanization of farms, 


The number of horses over two years old on January 1, 
1949 was 5,575,000 which is 10 per cent below that of a year 
ago. The number of colts one year and under two was 176,000, 
—a reduction of 10 per cent from the 195,000 a year earlier. The 
number of colts under 1 year was 170,000, compared with 
188,000 last year. The number of colts under 1 year was about 
3 per cent of the total estimated number of all horses. 


The value per head of all horses and colts January 1, 
1949 was $52.30 which is $3.20 or about 6 per cent below the 
price a year ago. The total value of all horses at $309,764,000 
is about 15 per cent below last year and the smallest value on 
record, 


Numbers of mules on farms declined during 1948 to an 
estimated 2,353,000 head on January 1, 1949. The decrease 
of more than 7 per cent from a year earlier is about the same 
percentage decline that took place in 1947 and 1946. Mule 
numbers, which increased steadily from 1867, the earliest 
year of record, to 1925, have decreased every year since 
1925. The current number is the lowest since 1890. Decreases 
were general throughout the United States, but numbers 
held up better in the Southern States than in other regions. 
The greatly reduced demand for workstock has resulted in 
sharp reductions in mule colts raised. The number of mule 
colts under 1 year is estimated at 30,000 head, compared with 
41,000 a year earlier. The number of mules 1-2 years old, 
estimated at 37,000 head on January 1, 1949, is 23 per cent 
lower than the 48,000 head estimated the previous year. Aver- 
age value per head January 1 was $117, or $16 less than a 
year earlier. The total valuation of all mules on January 1, 
1949 was $274,332,000 compared with $337,409,000 on January 
1, 1948. 

The number and value of horses and colts on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, with comparisons, as reported by the USDA 
Crop Reporting Board, follows: 


Number ~ Farm Vaiue . 
Value per head Total value 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 


Thousands—- -—Dollars—, -—Thous. 





Alabama .... 
Arkansas 
Arizona .... 
California . 
Colorado . 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ...... 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan .. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri .. 
Montana . 
Nebraska 
Nevada . 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey ... 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota . 
eee 
Oklahoma 
Oregon .. 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


West Virginia ........ 

Wisconsin .. coat A J 
Wyoming... om 121 92 1 x 30.00 2,760 2,430 
United States . 9,495 6,589 ’ a 52.30 365,802 309,764 
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Bee a (UFE-TIME GATES 


ti ‘ ” * MM : | Patent = 


[ C2 0 


Way 


— 
4’ x 4’ CORRAL GATE MASSIVE 12’ x 4’ RANCH STYLE—LAST FOREVER! 

END YOUR GATE WORRIES FOREVER with Life-Time Gates! Used and recommended by leading 

Ranchers in every State and foreign countries for pastures, Show Pens, Stock Yards, Corrals, and Entrances. 

They latch and hinge at either end. GUARANTEED forever against RUST, ROT, WARP, or SAG. Best 

gate buy you'll ever make. Rush your order now—material supply limited. Prompt delivery. 

NOTE: Write direct to the factory or check with your local Dealer. 





YOU'LL LIKE 'EM TOO! 
PRICES 


“Just wondering bow the gate supply is and if you are 

still short of material? I am going to need a bunch more F.0.8. MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
of these gates as we are very much in love with them 
Socom op eae ar taoa ty (00) aaah olen tes Length 4 ff. High, 5 Panel 5.ft. High, 6 Panel 
are available.” E 4ft. 2. . $11.45 $13.45 
oe SRIDWELL. Sf. . . . 20.75 24.95 
Wichita Falls, Texas 10 ft. . 24.45 29.45 
“After receiving the sample LIFE-TIME gate, I at- I2ft. . . . 28.45 32.75 
tempted to wreck it by various means short of running 14 ft... . 32.75 37.95 

a truck into it. | was surprised by the toughness and 16 ft. . . . 34.95 39.95 
iliency of the alumi Consequently I feel justi- Other sizes available in 3, 5, 6 and 7 ft. long. 


fied in entering an order for 32 gates.” 


WAYNE H. FISHER, 
Fisher Ranches, Blythe, California. 




















End Your Gate Worries Forever 
With Tempered Aluminum ALPRODCO, INC. 


L/ FE “TIME CAT ES Box 54 Mineral Wells, Texas 











UNRETOUCHED PHOTO: MARDEN STAFF 


WITH A GOOD THREE-PLOW TRACTOR A 


MARDEN epee LIGHT BRUSH CUTTER 5' 


(Code L5) 


WILL GIVE YOU THE VERY BEST PERFORMANCE POSSIBLE 


THIS SMALLER BRUSH CUTTER WILL PRODUCE EX- 
CELLENT RESULTS WHERE THE GOING IS NOT TOO 
HEAVY AND DENSE. 

ON SHINNERY, JACK OAK, AND PEARS IT HAS PROV- 
EN AN EFFICIENT TOOL IN BRUSH CONTROL AND 
OTHER PASTURE ESTABLISHMENT OPERATIONS. 


WEIGHT WHEN EMPTY IS 4000 POUNDS, AND WATER 
MAY BE ADDED AS DESIRED FOR TOTAL WEIGHT 
OF 6000 POUNDS. 

LIKE ALL MARDEN Duplex BRUSH AND WEED CUT- 
TERS IT IS EQUIPPED WITH EIGHT TIMKEN TA- 
PERED ROLLER BEARINGS. 


A SIZE IS AVAILABLE FOR ALL TRACTORS FROM THE 
MEDIUM WHEEL TYPE TO THE LARGEST CRAWLERS 


“More and Better Grass” 
Marden Manufacturmg (jompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 


CABLES: MARDEN 
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American National Officers Visit Texas 


AST month F. E. Mollin and Rad Hall, executive secre- 

tary and assistant secretary of the American National 

Livestock Association, held a series of meetings in 
Texas. They were at Amarillo August 3, Wichita Falls August 
4, Fort Worth August 5, Midland August 6, Marfa August 7 
and 8, and San Antonio August 9, Accompanying the national 
officers were G. W. Evans, Magdalena, New Mexico, and 
Huling Means, Silver City, New Mexico, president and vice- 
president of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association. 
Prominent cattlemen met with the national officers and dis- 
cussed a number of important problems confronting the live- 
stock industry. 


At Fort Worth, Watt, Joe and Bill Reynolds were hosts to 
the visitors and a group of cattlemen and business men of that 
vicinity at the Fort Worth Club. At this meeting Mr. Mollin 
discussed the status of the foot-and-mouth disease eradica- 
tion program and confirmed the fact that the national organ- 
ization is still opposed to the establishment of a research 
laboratory for foot-and-mouth on the mainland of the United 
States. Legislation affecting the livestock industry was also 
discussed, particularly the Brannan Farm Program which came 
in for a lot of criticism by those present. 


Cattle on Feed—August 1, 1949 


HE number of cattle on feed for market in the 11 Corn 

Belt States on August 1 this year is estimated to be 24 

per cent larger than the relatively small number on Au- 
gust 1, 1948, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
While estimates of actual numbers of cattle on feed have not 
been made for the August 1 date, indications are that the in- 
crease represent approximately 255,000 head. 


In the East Corn Belt the number on feed is 13 percent 
larger than last year, while the West Corn Belt shows an 
increase of 28 percent. All states show more cattle on feed 
than last August except Indiana and Kansas, where numbers 
are down 5 percent, and Missouri where numbers are un- 
changed. Last August, both Indiana and Kansas showed in- 
creases when most other states experienced moderate to 
substantial declines. Feeding operations were up substantiallv 
from the low level last summer in Iowa and Nebraska, which 
show increases of 35 and 31 percent, respectively. The August 
1 number in South Dakota was 60 per cent above a year earlier, 
while Minnesota was up 25 percent. Feeding was 18 percent 
above last year in Illinois, while other increases in the East 
Corn Belt were: Ohio 8 percent, Michigan 30 percent and 
Wisconsin 15 percent. In Colorado, numbers on feed August 1 
also were larger than a year earlier. Receipts since January 
have been larger than last year. More trucked-in cattle and 
cattle wintered on pastures and field feeds have been put in 
Colorado feed lots this spring and summer than last. | 


Reports from Corn Belt cattle feeders on the length of | 
time cattle had been on feed show a larger percentage of | 
the total on feed over 4 months than was reported last year. 
The estimated percentage of the August 1 total on feed over 
4 months this year was 57 per cent compared with 47 per 
cent last year. Cattle feeders intend to market a larger per- 
centage of the total before October 1 than was reported last 
year. 

A smaller proportion of the marketings during the period 
April 1-August 1 was on strictly short term feeding than 
last year when this practice was more prevalent than usual. 
The percentage of total marketings of fed cattle that were 
placed on feed after April 1 and marketed before August 1 
was 8 per cent. Last year, it was reported at 13 per cent of the 
total. Total marketings of fed cattle during the four-month 
period have been substantially larger than last year. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt | 
during the first 7 months of 1949 were larger than in the 
corresponding months of 1948. Total shipments for the period, 
both from public markets and direct, into 8 states for which 
such records are available were about 15 percent above last 
year and above the average shipments for the period. The 
increase was not consistent by months with January and 
May showing smaller shipments than in the previous year, but 
increases were registered in the other five months. June ship- 
ments were the second largest on record for the month, and 
July was the third largest. 


Records of shipments of stocker and feeder cattle from 
4 markets for the first 7 months show a larger proportion 





of the 1949 shipments were heavier-weight steers (over 800 
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Before you buy a brush cutter— 


ASK THE RANCH OWNER WHO 
OWNS A CALDWELL GIANT 


The sturdily-built GIANT, in standard sizes or custom-built to meet your 
needs, does more than just chop brush. It's a real pasture improver. For 


complete details write: 


E.L. CALDWELL & SONS 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Weed, Stalk and Brush Cutters, Rollers, Packers 








Sept. 23, 1949—1:30 P. M. 
LAZY U RANCH 


First Annual 
Quarter Horse Colt Sale 


4 Mi. E. Downtown Bartlesville, Hiway 60 
All horses sold will be delivered 
Free to any Point in U. S. 


Selling 29 Head 


One of many good filly colts in sale. 


Harmon Baker's Star 4105 
Harmon Day { Rainy Day Sal 526! 


Art Beall, Lazy U Ranch 


Ranch Pho. 1646 Bartlesville, Okla. 
Office Phone 3499-W 
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Staggs Improved Branding Table 


Made for right and left-hand branding or re- 
versible that can be used for either side. No 
ropes, straps or spreaders necessary. For in- 
formation write: 


STAGGS and COMPANY 


BOX 375 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 














For Sale 


EMPRESARIO, NQHBA 5170 


Sire: Red Head, AQHA 813 
Dam: Mary Joe, AQHA 1023 
Red roan—three year old racing type stallion 
broke to ride—good disposition 


Price: $800 
* 


ALSO 


Mares and colts—two year olds—yearlings—registered 
and grade—FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES. 
Brood mares carry blood of such famous stallions as 
Peter McCue, Joe Bailey No. 4, Uncle Jimmy 
Gray, Yellow Wolf, Little Joe. 


* 


JAMES F. POWER RANCH 


VIDAURI, TEXAS 


Communicate with: 
Carl Baumgartner, Jr., Vidauri (Refugio County), Texas 
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pounds) than was the case last year. The number of steers in 
all weight classes showed substantial increases for the period, 
but the number of calves was down 6 percent. During July 
this year, the average cost of stocker and feeder steers shipped 
from the 4 markets was $6.87 per hundred pounds less than 
in July 1948. 

The estimated number of cattle on feed August 1, 1949, as 
a pereeenye of a year earlier in the different states is as 
ollows: 


Indiana .... 

[llinois’ .... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 1 

Corn Belt (Weighted).... 
1Estimated percentage in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska based on special 

July 1 surveys. 


Changes Proposed in Meat Inspection 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture announces that it 

is proposing to change Federal meat grading provisions 

so as to require minimum inspection for federally graded 
meats not produced under Federal! inspection. 

In brief, the new provisions would require non-federally 
inspected plants using Federal grading to have before-and- 
after slaughter inspection of animals and carcasses by qualified 
veterinarians and to maintain certain sanitary standards in 
plant operations and on premises. 

Some meat is federally graded in plants which distribute 
wholly within states and thus do not have the Federal inspec- 
tion of meat sanitation and wholesomeness required of plants 
doing interstate business. While Federal meat grading pri- 
marily determines quality, the department recognizes that 
many consumers mistakenly associate the grade stamp with 
inspection. This action would assure consumers that only 
wholesome meat will be federally graded and that these meats 
have been slaughtered and prepared under sanitary conditions. 

Many states, counties, and cities in which these plants are 
located have ample sanitary safeguards. The proposed new 
provisions are aimed at setting minimum inspection require- 
ments for all non-federally inspected meats which are feder- 
ally graded. 

Services of Federal meat graders under the direction of 
the Livestock Branch of the Department’s Production and 
Marketing Administration are made available to packers, 
wholesalers, retailers and meat purchasers on a request basis. 
A fee is charged to support the operation. The grade stamp 
on meat indicates meat quality and an inspection stamp in- 
dicates that the meat is wholesome and has been processed 
under certain sanitary standards. Beef, veal, calf, lamb, and 
mutton are federally graded. The grades of these meats most 
ad seen in retail shops are Choice, Good and Com- 
mercial. 


Missouri .... 
So. Dakota 
Nebraska’ .. 





If You Change Your Address 


HE publishers of The Cattleman will appreciate 

prompt notice from subscribers about any change 

or correction in mailing address, in effect or con- 
templated. ‘ 

The information sent to us on a le post card will 
receive the same prompt attention as a letter. If you 
are changing your address, either by moving to an- 
other Post Office or by reason of modifications or 
changes in Rural Delivery service, please write giving 
both old and new address complete, especially RFD 
and Box number, street address, etc., complete ahead 
of effective date of change if possible, then you will 
not miss any copies of your paper. 

A new practice of the Post Office Department is to 
give patrons a blank form, post card size, requiring 
only Ie putea. with which to notify publishers of 
address changes. Any 1c post card will suffice, however. 
If publishers do not receive from you this notice of 
address change, and the carrier cannot locate you, your 
paper is returned to the publisher with postage due and 
sometimes without new address. 

Anticipate changes please, a week or two, or three 
weeks in advance of address change. 

Help your Postmaster and carrier and publishers by 
keeping them advised of your correct address at all 
times. 

Thank you. 
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supplie” 2 Fortified 
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t ist on i and perfected by Cutter, 
ns and is available only in 
Cutter vaccines. Added to 
Proven, potent biologicals, 
it acts go hold vaccine in 
tissues longer, releasing 
it slowly to build peak im- 
munity that endures and 
Protects even in the face 
of epidemic outbreaks, 
»* Alhydrox ig a Cutter plus 
value, t*Cutter Trade Names 
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ROWLAND 
LIVESTOCK SPRAYERS 


Hitch a@ ROWLAND TRAILER SPRAYMASTER 
to your car, truck, or pick-up, and take it 
where spraying’s needed. This unit.zed spray- 
er features o 4 h. p. air-cooled engine . 
hi-pressure 50 ft. hose... 

Nozzle... 150 ga 

chanical agitator . .. @nd 10” screened i 
take. The ROWLAND TRAILER ‘SPRAYMAS- 
TER rolls on 600x16 tires... its Duplex 
Plunger pump puts out 4 gals./min. at 400 
Ibs. regulated pressure. Also available in 
portable skid mounting. DIRECT SALES SAVE 
YOU MONEY ! 


Spray your livestock on the range, in pas- 
ture, anywhere with a ROWLAND TRAILER 
ROUNDUP. All equipment is mounted on 
600x16 tires; 6 h. p. air-cooled motor, with 
Duplex Plunger pump that puts out 7 ‘gals. / 
min. at 400 Ibs. (plus) regulated pressure 
. . « two-50 ft. hi-pressure hoses and De- 
luxe Trigger Nozzles... 150 gal. steel 
tank with mechanical agitator . 10” 
screened intake. The ROWLAND TRAILER 
ROUNDUP is built to stand hard usage . 

also available in portable skid mounting. 


YOU SAVE $150 TO $200! 
We specialize in building 
top-notch livestock spray- UTILITY SPRAYER 


ers and selling direct to Added to our larger trailer 
sprayers, we build our UTILI- 

ae ne ee TY SPRAYER. It has a 3-gallon 
$200 per unit. uF per minute Duplex Plunger 
: Pump driven by 1'2 HP Briggs 

& Stratton motor, mounted on 

50 gal. drum with steel skids. 

Discharge hose is 3” hi-pres- 

sure, 50 ft. long with adjust- 

able nozzle for fog spray or 

straight stream spray. Price 

complete, $195.00, F. O. B., 


Plainview. 


THE ourlamd Co. 


BOX 170 PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 











RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS | ife COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
to Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 
E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 
Telephone Central-4147 Dallas, Texas 1206 Magnolia Building 




















On the basis of five readers per issue, your ad in The Cattleman is read 
by upwards of 200,000 people interested in cattle and ranching. 
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CORRAL 


By HENRY BIEDERMAN 








ITH this issue we present to our 

readers the Eleventh Annual 

Horse Issue of The Cattleman and 
hope that you will like it. 

The assembling of the meterial con- 
tained in this issue involves a lot of 
work, but we of The Cattleman staff all 
feel that it is worthwhile. 


We receive so many comments from 
our readers about the Horse Issue that 
we are encouraged each year to try to 
make each issue better than the last one. 


We are very grateful to those who 
have contributed to this issue, especially 
those writers who have worked diligently 
to give us good authentic, instructive and 
interesting material. 

We are also grateful to the advertisers 
not only of horses but of all other breeds 
of livestock and commercial products. 
Their advertising makes this issue pos- 
sible. 

* ue * 

From Jim Draper, publisher of the 
Horse Lover Magazine, Richmond, Calif., 
we have the following note of congratu- 
lations: “The staff of the Horse Lover 
Magazine send their greetings and con- 
gratulations to the staff of The Cat- 
tleman for a succession of very fine an- 
nual Horse Issues. 

“This year it goes without saying that 
the special Horse Issue will be better 
than ever before. 

“As one publisher to another, I wish 
to compliment you on serving so well 
and completely the interests of your read- 
ers.’ 

x * * 

In this issue will be found a series 
of articles about five of the light breeds 
of horses. Our purpose in presenting this 
series is to acquaint our readers with 
the good qualities of horses in these dif- 
ferent breeds. 

Some may differ from the authors’ 
opinions, and we should be very happy 
to have discussion on these articles from 
our readers, as we think through honest, 
fair discussion like this a lot of good 
can be accomplished in bringing out 
ideas of others. So, we do not assume 
that these articles are the last word, but 


they are the opinions of the men who 


wrote them. We consider all of these 
men good authorities on the breed which 
they describe and appreciate their frank- 
ness in giving their opinions. 

The feature on “What Is a Good Cut- 
ting Horse?” was worked out by Douglas 
Mitchell, secretary of the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association, and Ray Smyth, 
first president of that organization and 
now chairman of the executive board. 
Pictures were taken by Buck Bryan. 
The horse used is Housekeeper. She was 
selected because at this time she has the 
highest number of points in competition 
for the year. Our purpose in presenting 
this article is to stimulate interest in 
this kind of performance on the part of 
horses. 

A Certificate of Ability which the Cut- 
ting Horse Association describes in their 
advertisement is something we believe is 
very important. It is the only instance 
where we know horses are registered for 
their performance ability. 
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NOW! 


PERMANENT PASTURE SEED MIXTURES 


... tailor made for YOUR OWN growing conditions 


We have mixtures adapted to your soil, climate and 
kind of livestock, balanced to minimize bloat, and to 
produce a quick, heavy and uniform production of 
tender, palatable clovers and grasses over a long 
period of years. These mixtures are the results of 


practical way under many conditions. There are 
successful plantings of our permanent pasture seed 
mixtures making high production in: MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, ARIZONA 
and thousands of acres of these plantings scattered 
all over CALIFORNIA. Now they are being estab- 


continuous research and experimental work since 
1930 in preparing mixtures and pasturing in a 


PLANT ae 3 
DALE BUTLER’S 
PASTURE MIXTURES 


.... tested and proven 


See our plantings in Texas, irrigated and dry, and 
see the method of soil preparation for controlling 
water on these ranches. 

KALLISON RANCH on Culebra Road, 20 miles 
N. W. of San Antonio. Breeder of purebred polled 
Herefords. Owned by Kallison’s “The Country 
Store”, San Antonio. 

TOM SLICK’S ESSAR RANCH, 10 miles N. W. of 
San Antonio. Breeder of purebred Angus and Brah- 
man cattle. Irrigated and dry land plantings. 
ESPERANZA RANCH, purebred Brahman cattle 
owned by JESS McNEEL of JESS McNEEL 
MACHINERY CO., SAN ANTONIO. Ranch located 
75 miles S. W. of San Antonio on highway 97, 
near Fowlerton. Irrigated and dry land plantings. 
SIDNEY BERLY, Harlingen and JOHN ARM- 
STRONG, formerly of Armstrong. Pasture 8 miles 
S. W. of Harlingen, just south of Arroyo and east 
of high Canal. Irrigated and dry land plantings. 
THURMOND ANGUS RANCH. Purebred Angus. 
28 miles south of Eagle Pass or 7 miles south of 
El! Indio. Irrigated and dry land plantings. 

TOM HAMPTON, 20 miles north of Eagle Pass, 1 
mile east of Normandy. Irrigated planting only. 
DAVID BROCKMAN, 25 miles north of Eagle Pass. 
1 mile south and % miles west of Quemado. Irri- 
gated plantings only. 

J. D. HUDGINS—Hungerford. Purebred Brahman 
breeder. 


lished in TEXAS and NEW MEXICO. 


Above phote shows a close-up of a properly balanced Evergreen 
Permanent Pasture. 
Our Texas Dealers are 

Pop’s Farm and Ranch Store The Smith Company 
4th and Avenue Plant is in north Uvalde 
on Highway 84 N. W. on railroad. 
Lubbock—Phone 4443. Uvalde—Phone 812W 
Dan Roberts, Veterinarian Farm and Ranch Supply Ce. 
616 Front Street 360 Ceylon Street 
Wichita Falls—Phone 2-4204 Eagle Pass—Phone 139 
Kallison’s Feed and Seed, Ltd. Jackson 
125 South Flores St. 119 North Commerce 


San Antonio—Phone Garfield 2304 Harlingen—Phone 100 
Jackson Seed and Grain 
Free! page folder on Pasture Seed Mixtures 
expressly blended for YOUR OWN 
growing and climatic conditions. Fully illustrated. 
Contains full information on pasture mixtures, land 
preparation and planting. 


Important! 


Place your order 3 weeks before 
you are ready to plant, as the 
mixture you order is prepared 
especially for your own soil and climatic conditions. 


On Highway 7 
Raymondville—Phone 16 


Write or ask above dealers for new 8 


The EVERGREEN PAS- 
TURES booklet gives full 
information on pasture 
mixtures, land prepara- 
tion and planting; facts 
and figures on costs, pas- 
turing rates, profits and 
land values. Well illus- 
trated. 


Germans 
PASTURE BOOK 


GREEN ACRES 
gives the results of 
pasture fertilization 
tests. Well illus- 


GERMAIN’S PASTURE 
BOOK contains pictures and 
information about individual 
grasses and clovers used in 
pasture mixtures. tra 


DALE BUTLER’S PASTURE MIXTUR 


DEPT. 4 LOS ANGELES 


ES, INC. 


11, CALIFORNIA 


Phone - LOgan 151 VINO), MES} L@1G. GN 1-10)5) 
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ALBERT NOE FARMS 


pip? 





Baca Duke 2nd, at less than 
5 years of age, already has 
made Hereford history. We 
are convinced that apprecia- 
tion of his worth will increase 
as the years go by. 


Noe Better Herefords 


IT IS WITH REGRET that | announce the com- 
ing dispersal of the Albert Noe Herefords. 


Everyone in this business knows of the love and 
enthusiasm of my father for Hereford Cattle and 
his ambition to build a great herd. From small 
beginnings, he soon acquired the famous Milky 
Way Farms and the herd developed by Allen 
Feeney. 


Then came another great day—the Baca Grant 
dispersion when he purchased what seemed to 
him to be the greatest of all bulls—the 33rd and 
the Duke. 


It was his belief that he could thus develop a 
cross that would attract universal attention. The 
record shows that he lived to see this coming to 
pass before his death in 1947. 


For the past two years we have carried on with 
the same breeding program, as from the begin- 
ning, under the direction of Ralph Freeman. The 
results speak for themselves—in the sale and 
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PULASKI, TENN. 


500 
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show rings—and in Register of Merit ratings and 
in the Cattleman's Register of Value Sales. 


Frankly, | love Herefords and but for the pres- 
sure of many duties—running the Albert Noe 
Hotels, for instance — nothing would make me 
happier than to continue with the Program. | am 
sorry that this is not to be. 

The dates set for the total dispersal are Novem- 
ber Iith and 12th. Hereford breeders every- 
where are invited to be with us. 


Sincerely, 


Chat 


ALBERT NOE Ill 
Agent of Bet B. Noe, Executrix 


RALPH FREEMAN 


Cattle Manager 


Baca R. Domino 33rd, sire of 
Baca Duke 2nd as well as 
other top bulls and some of 
the breed's foremost fe- 
males, needs on introduction 
to Hereford breeders. 


NOV: 
ew 


Write Now For Reservations and Catalogs 
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QUALIT Y 
Combined with Natural Pleshing Zualities..." 


A TURNER RANCH FORMULA FOR BEEF PRODUCTION 


GRAND CHAMPION STEER of the 1949 JUNIOR 
LIVESTOCK SHOW, ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA— 
bred by Turner Ranch—fed and exhibited by 
Ronald Earl Little. At the time this steer was shown 
he weighed 890 Ibs. and was 355 days old. He was 
started on feed May 6, 1948, and sold March 10, 
1949, 


BE SURE TO ATTEND THE 


Second Annual Hereford Heaven Feeder Cattle Auction 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1949, ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


We will consign one car lot of light, steer calves of 
similar bloodlines to the finished steer pictured above. 


TU RUNE sieoaal 


Cis Ps HEREFORD: “RANCH 
wEREFORDS Oo TEE ix 


5 i i | 


TURNER RANCH - SULPHUR, ORLAHOMA 


ROY TURNER JIM McCLELLAND ROLAND JACK JOHN BLENKIN 
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GOOD QUARTER HORSE TYP 


What Is a Good Quarter Horse? 


O undertake the job of answering 

the question—‘‘What is a Good 

Quarter Horse?” is to accept a 
rather difficult task and one in which 
satisfaction will not be achieved in the 
minds of a great many people. One man 
will say—‘‘A good Quarter Horse is one 
that can do a quarter of a mile in less 
than twenty-three and I don’t care what 
he looks like.” The next man says—“‘One 
that is sound and able to take lots of 
hard riding and give enough speed to 
catch a cow when needed.” To under- 
take to describe a good Quarter Horse 
from the standpoint of conformation is 
to allow the factor of opinion a promi- 
nent place for it cannot be done with ab- 
solute proof in all phases. It is_there- 
fore with understanding full well that 
we accept this challenge and it is ad- 
mitted, in the beginning, that the dis- 
cussion of Quarter Horse characteristics 
in the lines to follow will not satisfy 
all readers. However, you can bet your 
bottom dollar that when we are through 
we have depicted a good horse, and a 
good Quarter Horse, so then from that 
viewpoint we will have answered the 
uestion, even though we may not have 
p meni your kind of horse. It is fur- 
ther admitted that we may deviate 
slightly from the straight and narrow 
point of the question and veer a little 
to “Distinguishing Characteristics of 
the Quarter Horse.” If such were the 
title of this article our job would be 
easier and would not lay the writer 
liable for the opinion factor. 

Certainly the Quarter Horse has a 
type made up of characteristics which, 
together with a peculiar disposition and 
mind, distinguish the breed from other 
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breeds of horses. If this were not true 
there would be no reason for existence. 
If the Quarter Horse cannot excel in 
his own field of performance he cannot 
rightfully claim a place in the livestock 
realms, nor could he demand the in- 
terest and attention of those who use 
horses. These distinguishing character- 
istics must necessarily aid physically in 
the accomplishment of the particular 
performance chosen for him and alto- 
gether make up a type suited for the 


ob. 

The first prerequisite to a good Quar- 
ter Horse is that he be a good horse, 
that is—sound and free of transmissible 
weaknesses. Regardless of the particular 
type and of the peculiarities fixed to the 
horse under question, he must first be 
a serviceable animal for without that 
he is not a good anything. 

With the aid of the accompanying 
pictures, attention is invited to the things 
which make up a Quarter Horse. 

The first thing noticed is the head. 
A peculiar head it is—short ears, wide 
between the eyes, great jaws, small 
muzzle, large nostrils, alert and ex- 
pressive eyes. Now the difficult thing is 
whether to claim this type of head makes 
the horse a good horse, together, of 
course, with other good qualities. It 
might be said, and rightly so, that the 
animal would be equally as good with 
some other kind of a head. Certainly this 
head is that of a Quarter Horse and 
even though it does not lend to the effi- 
ciency of performance, we claim it should 
be so for it is indicative of breeding. 

Small and thin in the throat latch is 
the way we like it, with a straight neck 
crest blending into a long sloping shoul- 


der with head carriage only slightl 
above level. Heavy neck is not needed, 
not even on a stallion. 

Whether on the straight-away or un- 
der the stock saddle this horse is sub- 
ject to hard and strenuous use. The 
pense and mobility originates in the 
indquarters and hind legs. The fore- 
quarters, even though not lending di- 
rectly to mobility, must take all the 
punishment, the jars and jerks, meted 
out by the powerful hindquarters, there- 
fore strength and yet neatness for 
handiness and maneuverability are 
marks of our subject. Massive forearms 
have long been popular distinguishing 
characteristics probably because of the 
conspicuous position as one of the first 
things one sees when approaching a 
horse. Some breeders who have studied 
the thing closely are more concerned 
with the way the muscles of the forearm 
tie in high and run well down into the 
knee and with a great dimension from 
front to rear than with a thick, bulging, 
“cantaloupe” forearm. The forearm is 
long because the cannon bone is short 
thereby putting the knees low to the 
ground, and rightly so for the cannon 
region is only for support while the 
muscles of the foreleg lie in the arm 
and forearm. 


Hindquarters 


One of the most telltale character- 
istics is the width of the stifle region 
as compared to the top of the hips. 
A Quarter Horse should be wider 
through the stifle. Some outstanding 
individuals are near the same width in 
these two dimensions. We like to see 
several inches difference. To get the 
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massive muscling in the rearquarters 
and stay free of beefiness has long been 
a problem with some breeders and yet 
this is the thing that makes a horse 
either a thick set, fat chunk or a clean 
cut, breedy Quarter Horse. Even though 
there is thickness and depth there is 
breedy appearance brought out of a 
slight roughness, or rather an absence 
of smooth roundness. 

Just how a horse should stand in re- 
gard to width between the hocks is a 
question not easily settled and is another 
point in which a difference of opinion 
prevails. Menge | he should stand 
squarely and solidly but a horse that 
stands wide usually travels wider and 
some even spraddle at the gallop. A 
horse should run with his legs under 
him. Hocks are low to the ground for 
reasons cited in fore legs—the sup- 
porting region of the cannon is stronger 
if shorter, too, the thigh wherein the 
muscles lie is longer, and furthermore, 
the hind legs act as a lever to thrust 
the body. With the fulcrum (hocks) near 
the point of traction the lever has great- 
er power. 

Side View 

There are many characteristics that 
set the Quarter Horse aside from 
other breeds. First, is his balance. 
Note the head, neck and shoulders as 
compared to the hindquarters. A short 
back is 2 mark of strength for the riding 
horse. For speed there must be a long 
underline to allow a great length of 
stride. This long underline comes about, 
with a short back, by way of a long 
sloping shoulder and croup. 

There was a time when enemies of 
this great horse expounded loud and 
long about flat mutton withers. Since 
it has been shown clearly that such is 
not characteristic of the breed but only 
of certain individuals coming from 
breeders who were not too discriminating 
in this respect, we have not heard the 
howl. In the show ring or wherever 
horses are grouped, there is seldom one 
seen without strong withers. Fundamen- 
tally, it could not be otherwise for a 
well seated saddle is a “must” with a 
riding horse. A deep heart girth is de- 
cidedly noticeable and is associated with 
the endurance and staying ability, also 
the big roomy barrel. 

In this view the legs come in for 
more consideration as the angles are 
seen from this point. The typical stance 
of the Quarter Horse is with the legs 
well under the body. He seems to have 
the appearance of leaning forward. This 
is another little thing that sets our horse 
apart. Various breeds of horses carry 
varying degrees in the angle of the 
pastern. These horses have approxi- 
mately 50 to 55 degrees in the angle 
made by the axis of the pastern region 
and the plane of the ground. Clean cut 
legs, free of excessive tissue, lend 
breediness which separate horses of this 
height and weight from the commoner, 
plain kind. 

The points that usually come in for 
argument are those that are highly 
controversial and cannot be exactly an- 
swered, such as height, weight, color, 
size of bone and feet; whether a head 
is too long; whether one should be 
higher at the point of the hips than at 
the withers. Such factors as these do 
not fix the type nor are they necessarily 
uniform. Two horses with a great deal of 
difference in size can be the same type. 
The proper size is determined by the 
particular use made of the individual. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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this article were 
furnished by The 
American Quarter 
Horse Assn., Amaril- 
lo, Texas, and were 
first published in 
their booklet “Ride a 
Quarter Horse.” 
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Top Hat’s Golden Splendor PHBA 9458 owned by Jack Turner, Long Beach, California 


WHAT IS A GOOD PALOMINO? 


ITH the exception of color, the 
physical attributes which con- 
stitute a good Palomino are 
those which constitute a good horse of 
any other color, namely: the ability to 
perform the tasks required of him 
whether he is needed as a cow horse, a 


Front view of Top Hat’s 
Golden Splendor 


By Dr, H. ARTHUR ZAPPE 
Secretary, PHBA 


pleasure horse, a gaited horse, a walk- 
ing horse or purely as a sire. Since the 
color of a Palomino distinguishes him 
from other horses it is wise to discuss 
his color first. 

A good Palomino should have a good 
gold body color, and to say “a good gold 
body color” means just that. No one can 
describe in words just what that means 
or just what color “gold” actually is, but 
those who know Palominos can tell at a 
glance whether the color is “a good gold 
color’ or not. The fact that some six 


or seven shades are acceptable for reg- - 


istration does not make the color any 
easier to explain in words. The term 
“newly minted gold coin” as used by both 
Palomino registries to describe this body 
color is used purely in the abstract, for 
no inert metal or pigment can portray 
the aliveness of the color of a Palomino 
any more than words can describe that 
color. Those novices who do not know a 
good Palomino color when they see it 
should attend the many Palomino shows 
throughout the country and study the 
judge as he studies the horses, and take 
note of the way they are placed, for 
in halter classes, color is counted as 50 
per cent of the score, while in perform- 
ance classes, color counts only as 25 
per cent. These are the judging percent- 
ages of both Palomino associations and 
of the American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion. This “good gold body color” must 
be free from white spots, except those 
caused by saddle rubbing or accident, 
and must be free of black spots, save 
those known as “domino spots” which 
are usually found in horses of Thorough- 


bred bloodlines, and must be free of 
smudge or smut. These good Palominos 
must not have a dorsal stripe, and must 
not have zebra stripes. They may have 
white markings such as a blaze or stripe, 
and white socks or stockings below the 
knees and hocks. 


Rear View of Top Hat's 
Golden Splendor 





Their manes and tails must be white, 
silver or ivory, with not more than 15 
per cent of dark or chestnut hairs in 
either. Those persons who are not fa- 
miliar with the inspection or judging of 
Palominos may wonder how one would 
judge the percentage of dark hairs in 
the mane or tail. Efficient inspectors 
know how to separate the tail into about 
six equal parts and reason that more 
than one dark hair in about every seven 
would run over the allowed 15 per cent. 
The mane can usually be classified the 
same as the tail. The judge knows these 
things, too, although he doesn’t have to 


Front View of Wilson’s Lady. 
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72 owned by Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas 


gather up the tail hair in so many 
swatches. 

A good Palomino, according to the 
registration rules of Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America, must have dark 
eyes, both of the same color, and dark 
skin. The experienced Palomino horse- 
man knows at a glance whether or not 
a horse has dark skin. A dark-skinned 
horse has dark or black skin around his 
eyes and nostrils, although the skin un- 
der his white blaze or stripe may be 
pink. There is never any question about 
the eyes. 

Why is this registry so particular 
about markings, eye color and _ skin 
color? Because the geneticists have con- 
cluded that white markings are inherited, 
and because breeders of the Southwest 
believe that white face markings out- 
side the triangle formed by the eyes 
and nostrils, and white markings above 
the knees and hocks are a fairly good 
sign of mixed breeding, and that sires 
and dams with such markings are more 
likely to get or produce pinto or spotted 
horses than those with limited white 
markings. Glass or watch eyes indicate 
albinism, as does pink or light skin, and 
for these reasons no horse is eligible 
a registration except as above out- 
ined. 


It might also be well to explain here 
that no horse is eligible for registration 
whose sire or dam is a piebald or an 
albino, and for this reason the color of 
the sire and dam must be shown on the 
application for registration, as well as 
the color of the second and third genera- 
tion ancestors wherever possible. No ani- 
mal is acceptable as the one required 
registered parent except those regis- 
tered in Palomino Horse Breeders of 
America, the Jockey Club, the Arabian 
Horse Club, the American Saddle Horse 
Breeders Association, the Tennessee 
Walking Horse Breeders Association, the 


Morgan Horse Club or the United States 
Trotting Association. 

Why so much cross breeding? Because 
the Palomino as he was originally bred 
in the Southwest was more or less an 
untyped horse and the purpose of the 
registry is to preserve the purity of the 
blood and improve the breeding of the 
Palomino and to make of him a desirable 
light bodied riding horse, regardless of 
his use. For this reason no horse under 
14 hands in height, or whose sire or dam 
is a draft horse or a pony, is eligible tor 
registration. 

The question might well be asked: 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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A typical Tennessee Walking Horse showing conformation. 


What Is a Good Tennessee Walking Horse? 


HE question most frequently asked 

by those not familiar with the Ten- 

nessee Walking Horse is, what is 
meant by “walking horse” —don’t all 
horses walk? 

It is true that all horses do walk, but 
in this instance reference is to the partic- 
ular gaits which distinguish this breed 
from other breeds, that is, the flat foot 
walk and the running walk; the third 
gait of this horse is the canter. In the 
flat foot walk, and particularly in the 
running walk, as the speed increases, the 
hind foot will overreach the front track 
from a few to as many as twenty-four or 
more inches. This overstep or stride is 
what distinguishes the Walking Horse 
from other breeds and gives the rider the 
smooth gliding sensation. In a later 
paragraph these three gaits will be con- 
sidered in more detail. 

A few words with reference to the his- 
tory and evolution of the Walking Horse 
may be of interest. The early settlers of 
Tennessee brought in with them horses 
which they used both as work animals 
and as a means of inter-community trans- 
portation. Horses were not too plentiful 
in that land of the pioneer, therefore an 
animal was needed for general farm 
work, one that would plow single or 
double on weekdays, and go under the 
saddle or allow himself to be hitched to 
a wagon on Sundays. This required a 
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horse of no little stamina as well as one 
of a gentle disposition and an easy gait, 
therefore a horse was needed that would 
serve a three-fold purpose—to work, to 


A typical Tennessee Walking 
Horse head. 


ride and to drive. Thus, like other breeds, 
a horse suitable for the purpose for which 
it was to be used was developed through 
environment and selection—by keeping 
the desirable and discarding the unfit. 

Many of the mares that were brought 
in by these settlers carried Narragansett 
pacing blood which might be called the 
actual progenitor of all easy-gaited 
horses. Soon the Thoroughbred made his 
appearance in that part of the country, 
and Tennessee early looked with favor 
upon the racing and breeding of these. 
There was also some admixture of Mor- 
gan and Standard bred blood, and from 
these infusions there came into being a 
horse of composite blood which was 
sometimes called the Plantation Horse, 
sometimes the Nodder, and later the 
Tennessee Walking Horse. 


The name Plantation Horse was de- 
rived from the fact that these horses 
became popular with large land owners 
of the Southern states. The easy running 
walk permitted them to ride many more 
miles a day, with less fatigue to either 
the rider or horse, than had heretofore 
been possible. That this horse should also 
have been called the Nodder is logical 
as when he goes into the running walk 
he usually nods his head as he strides 
along, swinging his ears, and often 
snaps his teeth, all in perfect rhythm. 

At this point possibly some further ex- 
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Tennessee Walking Horse showing the overreach in the running walk. 


planation of the three gaits of the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse is in order. His 
gaits are natural, are inherited and not 
man-made, but can, by proper training, 
be perfected and fixed. Colts following 
their dams in the pasture can be seen to 
overstep and hit the running walk. Like- 
wise, mules out of Walking Horse dams 
very often show true Walking Horse 
gaits. 

The flat foot walk averages a speed of 
four to five miles an hour, and is a diago- 
nally opposed movement of the feet with 
some overreach, but not as great as in 
the running walk. This is a smooth gait 
and very comfortable to the rider. 

The running walk is the outstanding 
gait of this breed. It starts just as the 
flat foot walk, as a diagonally opposed 
movement, but as the speed is increased 
the hind foot oversteps the front print 
from a few to as many as twenty-four 
or more inches. It is the overstep or over- 
reach of the Tennessee Walking Horse 
that gives the smooth, gliding sensation 
that is so pleasant and comfortable to 
the rider. In this gait the forefoot hits 
the ground only an instant before the 
diagonal rear foot. In other words, the 
right forefoot hits the ground only a frac- 
tion of a second before the left rear foot; 
conversely, the left forefoot strikes the 
ground a second before the right rear 
foot, and each hind foot over steps the 
track left previously by the opposite front 
foot. This gait will carry the rider along 
from six to nine miles an hour. 

The canter of a true Walking Horse is 
considerably different from the gallop or 
lope of the Western horse, and it can be 
recognized by the rolling motion that has 
been aptly called a “rocking chair” move- 
ment; this because the jar or jolt to the 


rider is largely eliminated. The canter is 
graceful and comfortable. 

Although these horses had been known 
in the South for almost a hundred years 
and had made their appearance in many 
horse shows, there was no registry until 
1935, when the Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders Association of America was or- 
ganized with offices in Lewisburg, Ten- 
nessee. Since its organization the devel- 
opment and popularity of the Walking 
Horse have made remarkable progress. 


Approximately a hundred head of de- 
ceased stallions and mares were selected 
as foundation sires and dams when the 
Association was started. A horse chosen 
as foundation sire No. 1, was Allan, 
(#7623 A.T.R.). This horse, foaled in 
Kentucky in 1886, could both trot and 
pace. He was purchased and brought to 
Middle Tennessee and was crossed on 
well-bred saddle mares in that section. 
The result was an improved riding or 
Walking Horse. Space does not allow a 
detailed review of Allan’s effect and that 
of certain other outstanding foundation 
sires, but suffice it to say that Allan F-1, 
(frequently called Black Allan) sired 
two sons who particularly inherited their 
father’s remarkable prepotency or ability 
to pass on desired characteristics not only 
to the next generation, but to succeeding 
generations as well. These two sons are 
also among the foundation sires, and are 
known as Hunter’s Allen F-10, and Roan 
Allen F-38. The former produced a num- 
ber of outstanding sires, and Roan Allen 
F-38 was the sire of Wilson’s Allen, 
Merry Boy, Brantley’s Roan Allen, Jr. 
and many other famous sires. As of to- 
day, probably the blood lines of Wilson’s 
Allen and Merry Boy are more sought 
after than any other particular blood 
lines, this again due to their remarkable 


prepotency, that thing which distingushes 
a good sire from a truly great sire. 

The name of Allan F-1 appears in the 
pedigrees of so many horses today that 
frequently Walking Horses are referred 
to as Allen Horses. This, of course, is 
inaccurate, and there has never been a 
satisfactory explanation as to why the 
spelling of the name Allan was changed 
to Allen. 

As to “what is a good Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse,” it might be said that he will 
average approximately 15% hands high, 
and will weigh from 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds. Today’s horse of this breed has 
had his gaits fixed, his conformation im- 
proved and refined, and a definite type 
has been evolved. A stylish show horse 
has come into existence along with his 
pleasure horse brother. He is not re- 
stricted as to color and can be sorrel, 
chestnut, roan, white, brown, grey or 
palomino. He carries an intelligent head 
with large eyes and shapely pointed ears. 
The head is set upon a rather slender 
neck which, although well muscled, still 
carries fineness. The neck rises from 
slightly sloping shoulders, the back is 
rather short and the body deep. He has 
flat cordy legs, and sizeable sound feet. 
His hair is soft and silky, and the hide 
is thin, the bone smooth and hard. His 
stamina is well known. 

In disposition the Tennessee Walking 
Horse is mild in manner, well-behaved 
and seems to enjoy the company of peo- 
ple. Colts and mares can as a rule, be ap- 
proached and petted in the pasture, and 
the stallions remain remarkably gentle. 
The Tennessee Walking Horse is suitable 
for those who want a pleasure mount, 
who appreciate his easier gaits, and who 
are appreciative also of his good man- 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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One of the several candidates for the honor of being “the best since Man o’ War” is Mrs. John D. 
Hertz's home-bred Count Fleet (above). By Reigh Count out of a tough, hard-hitting, hard-raced 
mare, Quickly, by Haste, his breeding was good, but his greatest asset as a prospective sire was his 
own tremendous class. His progeny began racing in 1948 and have begun to fulfill his promise. 


What Is a Good Thoroughbred? 


By J. A. ESTES 
Editor The Blood Horse 


HEN a “new man” decides that 

he wishes to own, and possibly 

breed, some Thoroughbred horses, 
either he is stone deaf or he gets a lot 
of advice. The principal burden of this 
advice is: “Be sure to buy good stock.” 
This is usually followed by a remark 
that it costs as much to feed a bad 
horse as it does to feed a good one, 
and other illuminating details. 

So the man goes and buys his horses, 
and obviously he considers them good, 
or he would not have bought them. 
Sometimes it does not dawn on him to 
consider what a good horse really is 
until after he has discovered that 95 
per cent of those he has already bought 
are bums. Then he asks himself the 
question, “What is a good Thorough- 
bred ?” and looks around for the answer. 

He will have to do more than look 
around. The answer isn’t here, or there, 
or anywhere in particular. As a matter 
of fact, considering the mountain of 
pedigrees, records, and statistics accu- 
mulated since the Thoroughbred breed 
had its beginning, it is amazing that we 
know so little about the probabilities of 
racing and breeding. 

Sometimes our “new man,” when he 
has counted up his failures and has 
surveyed the confusion, looks around, 
not for an answer, but, like a tired horse 


under too much pressure, for a hole in 
the fence—a way out. He gets out. And 
three new ones come in to see what 
they can do. If one of them does well, 
he can attribute his success to careful 
study, an enlightened policy, plenty of 
money, knowledge of horseflesh, etc., 
ete. And Lady Luck will raise her fan 
to hide a smile. 

But in nearly everything else we are 
learning to calculate probabilities, and 
to know the bounds beyond which the 
probabilities are unreliable. In the racing 
and breeding of race horses we have at- 
tacked the problem a few times, in a few 
places, and gained a little. But for most 
of us—and especially for the beginner— 
the estimates to be made are not cal- 
culations, but wisps of guesswork. 

The worth of a horse depends, in the 
first place, on your own standards, and 
what you are going to do with him. 
If he is to be used on the ranch, or in 
a rodeo, he needs certain virtues. If he 
is to be a show jumper, he needs dif- 
ferent qualities; on the polo field, still 
others. If he is to run in quarter races 
he needs, of course, a quarter-mile of 
high speed. 

But it is competition on the regular 
race courses which fundamentally distin- 
guishes the Thoroughbred. It is the 
courage and physical resources devel- 


oped on the track which enable the 
breed to produce excellent by-products 
for other uses. Thus the question asked 
here—and not very well answered—will 
be, what is a good Thoroughbred by race 
track standards, and for breeding pur- 
poses. 

In the writer’s mind, a good Thorough- 
bred on the race track is one which 
can do better than earn its training ex- 
penses, and less than one out of four 
horses in training accomplish this feat. 

(Here again the matter of personal 
standards must be considered. For some 
owners of racing stock, a horse which 
simply wins a race and comes within a 
thousand dollars of paying his own way 
will be considered a very satisfactory 
animal. These psychological satisfactions 
are an important part of the general pic- 
ture, and will always play a considerable 
role in racing.) 

Among professional trainers there is 
frequently a hue and cry for more money 
for cheap horses. This is based, soundly 
enough, on the fact that there are so 
many cheap horses, and the further fact 
that they need oats. But, speaking gen- 
erally, there is no way to make cheap 
horses, as a group, self-supporting. The 
race tracks simply cannot provide enough 
money to allow more than about 25 per 
cent of the horses in competition to earn 
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their expenses, and it seems unlikely 
that any juggling of conditions and 
purses would increase the proportion 
significantly. It would be folly to expect, 
or attempt, more. 

Hence it seems that the goal for the 
owner or breeder of Thoroughbreds is to 
land as many of his horses as possible 
in the upper 25 per cent—and more 
especially in the upper 15 per cent—as 
judged by earning power in competition. 

Under conditions of the last few years, 
with the numbers of race horses increas- 
ing rapidly under the stimulus of in- 
flation, the competition for success has 
become extreme. Thousands of Thor- 
oughbreds whose credentials were too 
poor to suggest paying training bills 
during ordinary times have been sent 
to the race tracks, at a terrific net loss, 
in the aggregate. The owner or breeder 
who expects to do well must face the 
fact that nearly every female with rea- 
sonably sound ovaries is either racing, 
if she can, or in production. 

As everybody knows, heredity in its 
more complicated forms is not subject 
to precise calculation. Occasionally we 
shall have outstanding horses, such as 
Reigh Count, Doublrab, and Alsab, from 
ancestry which has given little pre- 
vious notice of the possibility. Fre- 
quently we shall encounter repetitions 
of the story of Rose Leaves, whose per- 
formances on the track left everything 
to be desired, and whose record as a 
producer left nothing to be desired. Once 
in a blue moon a top stallion appears 
whose success was not heralded by his 
own racing class—such as Ultimus, 
*Beau Pere, or *Alibhai. 

But the breeder who puts his de- 
pendence upon being the recipient of 
such a lightning-stroke of luck may as 
well turn over and go back to sleep. 
The chances against him are astro- 
nomical. As a matter of fact, it may 
as well be assumed that virtually all 
great horses are so far removed from 
calculable probability that there is little 
use in attempting to predict the sources 
from which they will come. They repre- 
sent such fortuitous genetic combina- 
tions that it is beyond all probability to 
expect a repetition. The mare which has 
produced a great horse is likely to pro- 
duce other good ones, but the odds 
against another great one are beyond 
calculation. 

Hence the main business of the breeder 
is aim at the target of good horses— 
horses able to win three or four thousand 
dollars a year and up. If he aims steadily 
in this direction, he is putting himself 
in line for the natural scatter of breed- 
ing luck to confer upon him occasionally 
the honor of turning out a genuinely 
good runner. 

The selection of breeding stock is per- 
haps the most challenging problem con- 
nected with the sport of Thoroughbred 
racing. Leaving aside the question of 
conformation and soundness (which is 
important to an unknown degree), an 
attempt will be made to rank various 
categories of prospects in the order of 
their probable excellence. It should be 
understood in advance that there will 
be, in each category, a wide scatter be- 
tween actual success and failure, and 
every breeder will be faced every year 
with the necessity, or at least the ad- 
visability, of revising his guesses of the 
previous year. 

Untried Stallions 

For a young horse, under considera- 

tion for possible use in the stud, the 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Vagrancy, bred and 

owned by William 
Woodward, is the 
type of mare which 
has “everything in 
her favor.” Foaled 
in 1939, she earned 
$102,480 in three 
seasons, was the 
best 38-year-old filly 
of 1942, is by *Sir 
Gallahad III (great 
broodmare sire) out 
of the high-class 
mare Valkyr, by 
Man o’ War (an- 
other great brood- 
mare sire). Her first 
foal, Black Tarquin, 
by *Rhodes Scholar, 
won the 1948 St. 
Leger and was re- 
tired this year after 
being acknowledged 
by many European 
writers as the best 
horse in Europe at 
distances around 144 
miles. 


Winds Chant, pur- 
chased by Thomas 
Piatt for $90, had 
little class as a 
racer. She was by 
Wildair (whose rec- 
ord as a sire was 
modest) out of the 
good winner and 
producer Eulogy, by 
Fair Play. To Good 
Goods, a high-class 
racer whose stud 
record, in general, 
has been only fair, 
she produced Alsab, 
one of the outstand- 
ing race horses of 
recent years, now 
making a reputation 
as one of the coun- 
try’s best young 
sires. 


An example of a 
horse outbreeding 
his own class is 
Coldstream Stud’s 
*Bull Dog. In France 
he was a good racer, 
but not outstanding. 
When he arrived in 
America he was 
known principally 
as a brother to *Sir 
Gallahad III. But he 
has now superseded 
his older brother as 
the sire of the win- 
ners of the greatest 
over-all money total 
in history. He is by 
a great sire, *Teddy, 
out of a great pro- 
ducer, Plucky Liege. 


All Photos by 
J. C. “Skeets’’ Meadors 
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Celebrated Arabian stallion Lotnik imported from Germany by the 
U.S. government.—From a water color by Gladys Brown. 


WHAT IS A GOOD ARABIAN ? 


O properly evaluate the Arabian 
horse let us briefly consider his ori- 
gin, background and the initial in- 


centive for his development. 


f 


Research 


Rear view of Arab filly Fersara 


By Ceci L. EDWARDS 


on this controversial matter reveals both 
uncertainties and contradictions—mainly 
because a sort of mythology enters into 
all historical accounts of the Arabian 
horse. 


Some authorities say that the Arabs 
are the finest horsemen in the world; 
others say that they are the worst—and 
that they know nothing whatever about 
riding or the breeding of horses. How 
much truth is there in these contentions? 
What is the real value of this Arabian 
horse? What place does the Arabian 
horse hold in light horse husbandry of 
the world and in the economy of our light 
horse industry? What was the incentive 
to his development? 


Questions relating to the origin of the 
breed, as well as the finer points of the 
husbandry practices that prevail among 
Arabian breeders, may never be com- 
pletely answered, because it seems the 
Mohammedan takes a dim and gloomy 
view of Christian inquiry on these sub- 
jects—perhaps as perilous to his religion. 
However, ancient Arabian maxims fur- 
nish us a good clue to the Arabian war- 
riors’ horsemanship. Let us see how they 
compare with our own conceptions. For 
example, “When you put a horse to his 
speed, husband his strength to a time 


of need. He must be treated like a goat- 
skin water bag, which, if you open grad- 
ually, keeping the neck nearly closed, 
you will easily preserve the water. But 
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Front view of Arab filly Fersara 





if you open it hastily, all the water will 
rush out at once, and not a drop will 
remain to quench your thirst”; or, 
“When you dismount, think of your 
horse before thinking of yourself, it is he 
who has carried you and is to carry 
you again,” or “Never strike a pure- 
bred, it humiliates him, and his pride 
will revolt and urge him to resistance. 
It is quite sufficient to correct or ani- 
mate him by word or gesture.” Studying 
further, we find that the Arab is not 
without his humor: 

“On an expedition, when, after great 
fatigue, you have only a moment for 
repose, take for your pillow some of the 
bridles of your brethren, and you will 
not be abandoned and forgotten, happen 
what may.” The Arabian horse is sly too, 
because when asked one day, “What dost 
thou prefer? The getting on, or the get- 
ting off thy back?” and the horse made 
answer, “Allah curse the point where 
they meet.” 

To answer our question on the origin 
of the Arabian horse, let us apply to 
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Abu Farwa, cham- 


pion stallion at the 
1948 Los Angeles 
county fair and a 
winner in the three- 
gaited classes as 
well. Owned by H. H. 


Reese, Covina, Calif. 


the illustrious and scholarly Sid-El-Hadj, 
Abd-El-Kader, Ben Mahhyeddin (I wish 
Arabs would call their sons Joe) who 
states in his letter dated from Damascus, 
end of deul-Kada, 1274, this account: 
“When Allah willed to create the South- 
wind”: 

“T will that a creature should proceed 
from thee—condense thyself!”—and the 
wind condensed itself. Then came the 
Angel Gabriel, and he took a handful of 
this matter and presented it to Allah, 
who formed of it a dark bay or a dark 
chestnut horse (Koummite—red mingled 
with black), saying: “I have called the 
horse (frass); I have created the Arab, 
and I have bestowed upon the color koum- 
mite. I have attached good fortune to the 
hair that falls between thy eyes. Thou 
shalt be the Lord (sid) of all animals. 
Men shall follow thee wherever thou 
goest. Good for pursuit as for flight, 
thou shall fly without wings. Upon thy 
back shall riches repose, and through thy 
means shall wealth come.” Then he 
signed him with the sign of glory and 
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43 
good fortune, (ghora, a star in the 
middle of the forehead). ; 

While profane theories may not entirely 
agree with these sacred accounts of the 
horse’s early history there is a nearer 
accord on his first use. The earlist use 
of the horse by civilized man was no 
doubt associated with purposes of war. 
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@ooo | 'WEAK 
HINDQUARTERS See 
ard *SPLIT- UP” 
Rear view showing ideal hind legs, and © 
an exaggerated version of “cowbacks.” — 
Most Arabs are slightly cowhocked, but 
contrary to the above version, are well- 
muscled, and not split up. : 


Thus the necessities of war had a tremen- ~ 
dous influence on the destiny and course © 
of horse husbandry programs. Certainly ~ 
the Eastern horse (Arab and allied © 
types) was bred and used much earlier © 
than the period of Mohammed. We are ~ 
told in the Bible how Pharaoh pursued 
the Israelites with several hundred horse- 
drawn chariots. He also pursued them 
with mounted men. There are authorities 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Profile of good Arab type, illustrating balance, compactness, 
symmetry, desired head; light arched neck; long sloping shoul- 
ders; depth through heart and flank; short back and strong 
loin; long, well-muscled, level croup; tail set on high and 
“flagged” when horse in motion; straight hind leg; good bone; 
long forearm and gaskin, with short cannon; pasterns of 


moderate length and proper slope. 


Profile of inferior Arab type, showing coarse head; heavy 
up-side-down neck; coming out from between his front legs 
with no definition of breast; short, straight shoulder with 
correlative long neck; slack loin with rough coupling; shallow 
middle (herring-gutted); short, steep croup (goose rump) 
with low set-on of tail; sickle-hocks of curby conformation, 
light bone, tied-in; soft pasterns (coon footed) with flat, 
shelly feet. Coarse hair on jaw and fetlocks, giving common 
appearance, and on the latter emphasizing the tied-in effect 
of tendon. 
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“Hostile Indians might be lurking” 
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Horsemen for the Lord 


circuit preacher was dependent on 

a sturdy horse. If he lost his mount, 
he had to give up his circuit until he 
could raise the money to buy another. 
Often his circuit extended for hundreds 
of miles, which made it too long for walk- 
ing. Some horse thieves, white as well 
as bronze, were no respecters of the 
clergy. At Weatherford, Texas, on No- 
vember 18, 1874, while a Methodist con- 
ference was in session there, someone 
stole the horses of several preachers, 
leaving them afoot. 

Those bronze horses that dot Texas 
parks, usually bearing some military 
hero, should include a likeness of the 
steed that carried the frontier circuit 
preacher. Often this mount had a job as 
arduous as the one that bore the trail 
driver or the Texas Ranger. In the Re- 
public period one Methodist in the marshy 
coastal country, the Rev. Jesse Hord, 
was thankful for a horse that carried 
him across a prairie that “nothing but 
a duck or a goose had ever crossed.” 

The long circuits, with few stopping 
places for food and shelter, were hard on 
horses and men. A pioneer Methodist, 
Benjamin Lakin, wrote in his diary on a 
Friday in January, “Preached in a cold 
and open meeting house, then rode about 
ten miles in the cold.” On Sunday he re- 
corded, “Snow falling fast. Rode and 
preached.” On Monday the roads were 
worse: “Last night it rained and froze 
to a sleet. Today I rode an unbroken 
way. The ice cut my horse’s legs until 
the blood came.” On Tuesday the ice was 
so much harder that Lakin had to walk 
in front of his horse and break the way. 

Early Texas, which took its religion 
like its whiskey—straight—was a fertile 
field for the circuit rider. Accounts of 
the Republic have much comment on 


N° less than the cowman, the pioneer 
mS 


By WAYNE GARD 


heavy drinking, profane language, and 
disregard of the Sabbath. Protestant 
ministers, barred under Spanish and 
Mexican rule, had to make up for lost 
time. 

The Methodists, the first to develop the 
circuit-riding technique, took a head start 
in Texas. An Austin man noted in his 
diary in 1843 that “the panther is scarce- 
ly more keen scented for the backwoods- 
man’s blood than the Methodist preacher 
is for his soul.” Another Texan, in Wash- 
ington County, observed in 1849 that “the 
Methodist preacher is far in advance of 
even the Yankee clock peddler.” 

The Methodists had had circuit riders 
in England since John Wesley’s day and 
in this country since 1764. The flexible 
circuit system was easily adjusted to 
population in motion. Some of the early 
preachers had twenty-five to forty preach- 


“Occasionally a strange horse made 


trouble” 


ing places. Where there were no churches, 
they held services in the cabins of set- 
tlers or, in summer, under the trees. Of- 
ten the preaching was set for midday, 
since many of the families had no clocks 
or watches. 

The earliest circuit preachers received 
only $64 a year, but by the time set- 
tlers began pouring into Texas the pay 
had been raised to $100 or more. Bishop 
Francis Asbury discouraged the preach- 
ers from marrying because so many of 
the married ones had to give up their 
circuits for work that would better sup- 
port their families. The Texas circuit 
preachers had a heroic prototype in the 
evangelic Peter Cartwright, who, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century car- 
ried the gospel on horseback across the 
prairies of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

In his autobiography, Cartwright re- 


called that on one occasion, after working 


for three years along both banks of 
the Ohio River, he set out for his home 
in southern Kentucky to get a new out- 
fit. No one would deny his need. “My 
horse had gone blind; my saddle was 
worn out; my bridle reins had been eaten 
up and replaced—after a sort—at least 
a dozen times. My clothes had been patch- 
ed until it was difficult to detect the 
original.” With seventy-five cents in his 
pocket, he started out on a journey of 
nearly five hundred miles. After his 
father had given him a fresh horse, a 
saddle and bridle, some new clothes, and 
forty dollars in cash, he was ready for 
another three years of service. 

Horses of the itinerant preachers were 
of various types. The Rev. W. Y. Allen 
of Houston wrote in his diary in 1839 
that he had bought an Indian pony. 
Most of the mounts were good—they 
needed a lot of endurance for their long 
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rides over rough trails. Some of the 
riders were keen judges of horseflesh 
and could even hold their own in a 
trade. 

The equipment of the circuit rider in- 
cluded a pair of saddlebags that held 
his Bible, hymnbook, spare clothes, toilet 
articles, and writing materials. Rolled 
behind the saddle was a sheepskin blan- 
ket or a buffalo robe. In winter the 
stirrups might be faced around and 
lined with sheepskin to keep the rider’s 
feet warm. In dangerous country some 
of the preachers carried a long-barreled 
rifle, a pistol, and a bowie knife. In 
Kansas the Rev. Hiram Stone reported 
that frequently he had “ridden out on 
horseback in the night to meet an en- 
gagement or answer a call, holding the 
reins in one hand and a drawn pistol in 
the other.” 

Occasionally a strange horse made 
trouble, even for an expert rider. That 
pioneer West Texas Methodist, the Rev. 
Andrew Jackson Potter, father of Col. 
Jack Potter of Clayton, New Mexico, 
had been a jockey in his youth. Yet 
even he was thrown once by a spoiled 
horse. He was in bed for several weeks 
with a damaged hip, had to preach on 
crutches for awhile, and was left with a 
slight limp. 

Sometimes a swollen stream kept the 
circuit preacher from his appointment. 
When an early Methodist missionary, the 
Rev. Robert Alexander, tried to cross the 
San Jacinto River in 1837, his horse 
refused to swim with the load. The 
preacher then made a raft of saplings, 
put his saddle on it, and got on himself. 
Two years later another Methodist, the 
Rev. Littleton Fowler, had to cross the 
swollen San Jacinto in a similar manner. 

In West Texas even the wind could be 
an impediment. The Rev. J. W. Winn, a 
Baptist missionary, who spent his first 
Texas winter in a dugout with nineteen 
other people, often had to change his 
route in order to have the Panhandle 
gale at his back. The frontier Baptist 
clerics did not do as much circuit riding 
as the Methodists, but many of them were 
farmer-preachers whose crops and live- 
stock helped support their religious work. 
Some became experts with the calf rope 
and the branding iron. 

Wild animals were a hazard in many 
sections. One Baptist, the Rev. Edward B. 
Featherston, learned that while on his 
way home from Dickens one night. At 
the Salt Fork of the Brazos River he 
thought he would stake his horse, Ned, 
and get a nap. But then he heard a 
scream that sent a chill down his spine. 
He thought it was the cry of a panther. 
It was long and loud, he recalled, “and 
sounded like the wail of a woman in 
distress. It wound up as I imagine a 
woman would scream if she were being 
dragged into a den by some vile man. 

“Ned gave a Spanish snort and wanted 
to trot in that sand; but, to save his 
strength, I held him back. I changed 
my plan about resting! So did Ned, and 
he went on home with renewed vigor.” 

In the early days hostile Indians might 
be lurking in the bushes. The Rev. Wil- 
liam L. McCalla, a Kentuckian who visit- 
ed Texas in 1840, would build a large 
fire at night in an effort to fool any 
scouting redskins. Before turning in, 
he would stalk boldly to a near-by thick- 
et, as if he had companions there, and 
shout. “Now, boys, keep a good lookout 
tonight and take unerring aim at every 
villain who shows his face.” 

The Rev. Pleasant Tackett, who arrived 
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“Some became experts with the rope and branding iron” 


in Parker County with his family in 
October, 1854, had to be wary of savage 
attack. On one occasion he and three of 
his sons were charged from ambush at 
close range. They killed four, wounded 
one, and drove off the others. One of the 
Tackett boys carried the steel spike 
of an arrow in his skull for eight weeks, 
but he survived. One of this preacher’s 
first professional duties after his arrival 
was to hold funeral services for an adopt- 
ed daughter, who had been bitten by a 
large rattler coiled under her bed. 

White brigands were a_ frequent 
menace. In 1833 the Rev. Sumner Bacon, 
a Presbyterian who had _ distributed 
thousands of Bibles between the Sabine 
River and San Antonio, was captured 
by two assailants, dragged into a thicket, 
and threatened with instant death. He 
begged to be allowed to pray first, and 
his captors granted his request. Bacon 
knelt and prayed so loudly and so fer- 
vently that the thugs went off and left 
him alone. Later, while another Presby- 
terian, the Rev. John McCullock, was 
preaching in southwestern Texas, a band 
of brigands rode into the building and 
began shooting at him. He saved his 
life by dodging behind the books that 
were piled around him. 


Not all of the circuit preachers rode 
horseback. In West Texas a pioneer 
Methodist, the Rev. Ed R. Wallace, better 
known as Parson Hanks, discarded his 
saddle horse for a cart to which he drove 
a rondo trotter. After this horse ran 
off and smashed the cart, Wallace ob- 
tained a buggy for which he bought a 
pair of black horses. Later he obtained a 
team of Spanish mules, which he drove 
across the Plains for four years, covering 
thousands of miles. One of his circuits 
required him to travel three hundred 
miles a month to meet appointments. A 
man who lived in the cedar brakes asked 
him to drive twenty-five miles to per- 
form a wedding ceremony. The preacher 
went. 


Wallace, who often had to drive 
through blizzards and to preach in dug- 
outs, sometimes had to sleep out on the 
prairie. He recalled one occasion when he 
camped out with some wagon drivers. 
“The wolves howled all around the 
wagons. This was a lonely experience. 
Amid the still dark hours of the night, 
no sound could be heard except the howl- 


ing of the droves of wolves. Even if 
one lone wolf undertook a howl by him- 
self, he would bark so fast and chop it 
up so there would seem to be a dozen oF 
more with him. They kept up this reche 
all night.” 

Once, while driving to conference with 
his wife and baby, his team floundered 
in the quicksand while crossing the S: 
Fork of the Brazos. The team finally pu 
ed loose from the buggy, after breaking 
tugs and single-trees, and got out om 
solid ground. The buggy had sunk to the 
axles. After carrying everything out 
of it, Wallace finally extricated it wi 
difficulty from the quicksand. By wiring 
the broken pieces, he was able to go on, 
with his family, to the conference. ’ 

Occasionally some preacher who lacke@ 
the money for a horse had to walk lon 
distances. In Kansas in 1858 one i 
poverished cleric made the rounds of 
a 250-mile circuit on foot. In Nebraska 
in 1872 another walked a hundred-n: iy 
circuit for a whole year. 

The worst enemy of the circuit preac 
er was disease. Contaminated drinkin 
water, swarms of insects, and contac 
with the sick often imparted more germs 
than he could throw off. Dysentery, ty- 
phoid fever, malaria, cholera, and other 
plagues took a heavy toll. Only the har- 
diest of the circuit riders lived to a ripe 
old age. 

Yet these horsemen for the Lord trav- 
eled almost incredible distances and 
preached in nearly every community they 
visited. One East Texas Methodist, the 
Rev. Francis A. Wilson, estimated that he 
had traveled 150,000 miles and preached 
seven thousand sermons. The afore- 
mentioned Andrew Jackson Potter, when 
assigned to the Uvalde circuit in 1871, 
found that he had to make a two-hundred- 
mile circuit in wild Indian country. The 
nearest point on the circuit was fifty 
miles from his home. 

For this traveling and preaching, com- 
forting the stricken, and burying the 
dead, the circuit rider received from $100 
to $600 a year. He seldom collected all 
that was promised him. Often he had to 
take some of his pay in produce. Some 
married preachers had to do farm or 
ranch work part of the year to support 
their families. Being a saint of the saddle- 
bags in frontier Texas called for strong 
faith in heavenly rewards. 
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Jackie Worthington makes a top hand on the 


ranch, in the rodeo arena, at the cookstove 


or with several musical instruments 


By FRANK REEVES 


AN you imagine a girl riding brones 
and Brahman bulls and insisting it 

; is grand fun and a good sport? 

— You do not have to imagine such a 
erson. She really exists. Her name is 
ackie Worthington. She is the daughter 

ef Mr. and Mrs. Linford A. Worthington, 

owners of the West Fork Ranch a few 
miles north of Jacksboro, Texas. 

| If you can visualize a girl riding broncs 

and Brahman bulls do not make the 

Mistake when you draw your mental 

picture of her of outlining her as a 

Mannish type and that it is necessary 

for her to do this rough work. Jackie 

— four feet and eight inches in 
ight and weighs 100 pounds “wringing 

Wet” as the cowboys say. She is a college 

graduate and has a lot of feminine ac- 

Gomplishments that make her at home 

im a drawing room. Jackie is single and 
sists she intends to remain that way, 
t it is a woman’s privilege to change 

her mind. 

_ Jackie began riding when she was three 

Years old. Her first mount was a donkey 





Jackie can pilot a plane as well as a 
bronc. Here she is beside her plane with 
which she has flown all over the United 
States. 


September 


Jackie Worthington on one of her top rodeo horses. 


and soon she advanced to a Shetland 
pony. When she was four she rode in her 
first rodeo at Jacksboro. She was mount- 
ed on her trick Shetland pony, Tony. 
Since then she has traveled many thous- 
and miles to attend rodeos and has rid- 
den hundreds of miles in rodeo parades 
and grand entries. 

At her first rodeo in Jacksboro she 
saw a girl win a saddle. She told her 
parents that some day she was going 
to win a saddle in a rodeo. She has done 
that very thing seven different times 
in some of the strongest rodeos in the 
country. She is not the kind that has 
picked easy shows to win. Before this 
gets in print she may add another saddle 
or two to her string of winnings. 

Saddles are not the only thing she 
has won. She has won War Bonds, boots, 
luggage, cash awards, six championship 
silver belt buckles, belts, wrist watches 
and two horse trailers. One of the trailers 
was won at San Angelo, Texas, for being 
the all-round cowgirl at the Girls Rodeo 
Association show, and the other trailer 


When she appears in formal dress, she 
wears boots instead of slippers. 


was won at Amarillo for being the 
champion all-round cowgirl at the Girls 
Rodeo Association show. 

Jackie has collected numerous scratches 
and bruises and has been shaken up 
at rodeos in one way or another, but 
she has never been seriously injured. 
She says she never hears the applause 
while she is in the rodeo arena working. 
She thinks her greatest thrill in rodeos 
came when she was riding a Brahman 
bull and he tripped and fell and rolled 
over with her. She went under the bull’s 
—_ and came up on top to complete the 
ride, 

Here are a few of Jackie’s many ac- 
complishments that are not evenly re- 
motely connected with rodeos. She is 
a graduate of Texas State College for 
women at Denton, Texas, where she 
majored in physical education, and took 
an active part in all the sports. She was 
captain of the rifle team, played on 
the tennis team, hockey team, baseball 
team, basketball team and badminton 
team. She was a member of the Aquatic 


She can cook too, with her friend, Nancy 
Binford, she throws many a tasty meal 
together while making the rodeo cir- 
cuit in her trailer. 
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Club and is an expert diver. She is a 
senior Red Cross lifeguard and holds the 
senior Red Cross lifeguard teacher’s 
certificate. 

Jackie owns and flies her own plane, a 
Cessna, and has flown all over the 
United States. She has logged more than 
500 hours in the air. 

While Jackie was in Denton going to 
school she wrote and asked her parents 
about taking flying lessons. They ig- 
nored her query about taking. lessons. 
She renewed her query a time or two 
again in letters. Growing weary of this 
slow going by letter she called her 
parents on the telephone and told them 
she had to know about their decision 
concerning her flying. They held a hur- 
ried conference while Jackie held the 
telephone. Mrs. Worthington made the 
decision when she told her husband that 
she did not feel that Jackie would be in 
much more danger flying than she would 
riding broncs and Brahman bulls. Her 
father told her over the telephone to go 
ahead with flying. That afternoon an 
airplane landed in an open spot near 
the Worthington home. You can imagine 
Mr. and Mrs. Worthington’s surprise 
when their little daughter Jackie crawled 
out of the plane and waved to them. 
Mrs. Worthington says it was a little 
hard to adjust her feelings about Jackie 
flying so soon after she had given her 
permission for her to take lessons. Of 
course, she learned later that Jackie had 
been taking lessons all the time she had 
been writing and asking for permission to 
take flying lessons. Like other young- 
sters, Jackie thinks there is nothing like 
an airplane to take you places in a 
hurry. In all her more than 500 hours 
in the air Jackie has never had a near 
accident. 

When Jackie finished school and came 
home her father built a hangar, and much 
to his surprise, he found a very satis- 
factory field right near the house that 
needed only a few trees removed to 
make it usable. It has two runways mak- 
ing it usable when the wind is in most 
any direction. 

Jackie likes to fish and hunt. She is 
very efficient with a rod and reel and 
always gets her share of the big fish. 
She likes the feel of a fast purring 
outboard motor as she guides her boat 
over the water. She has killed a number 
of wild turkeys and deer. 

Jackie believes in conservation of wild 
life and only hunts for sport and is in no 
sense a wanton killer of wildlife. One 
day Jackie and one of her two sisters 
were riding a pasture looking for screw 
worms in cattle and they discovered a 
half-grown deer with a case of worms. 
They decided they would rope the deer 
and doctor it. They chased the deer 
for quite a while but about the time they 
would get close enough to throw their rope 
it would dodge into some brush. About 
the time the deer was pretty well run 
down it went through a fence. Since she 
could not get her horse through the fence, 
Jackie gave pursuit on foot and caught 
the deer. It took both girls to bulldog 
ihe deer and then they discovered they 
did not have anything with which to 
tie the feet of the deer. The problem 
was solved by making a brassiere do un- 
conventional duties of substituting for 
the usual “hogging string” used by cow- 
boys to tie the feet of animals in a tie- 
down, or hogtied, as it is sometimes 
called. Jackie is resourceful as well as 
accomplished in many ways. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Jackie plays the sax- 
ophone, accordion 
and guitar and sings 
cowboy songs. 


The house trailer 
which Jackie and 
Nancy used when on 
a rodeo circuit. 


Six of the saddles 
Jackie has won in 
rodeos. 


Jackie and Nancy 
Binford have a pair 
of boots for every 
occasion. 


All Photos by 
Frank Reeves 
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A group of horse enthusiasts posed for this picture one Saturday afternoon. 


A Country Club for Horse Lovers 


$6 OW I wish we had a place to keep 

a couple of horses and miles of 

good riding country, but that is 
like wishing for the moon, I expect.” 
And until about a year ago this was the 
‘fanciful wish of many a lover of horses 
‘in and near the city of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Then, through the efforts of a 
_small group of aggressive and influential 
horse enthusiasts of that community, 
came the Fort Worth Horseshoe Club—a 
country club exclusively for those with 
one mutual love and interest—horses. 
The idea took form, then grew like a 
‘snowball, because if there is one thing 
above all others the horse and cattle peo- 
ple in that vicinity will do with no urg- 
ing or special inducement, it is ride a 
good horse, or get together and talk good 
horses. Fort Worth, or Cowtown as it 
is affectionately known, is the center of 
the horse and cattle industry in the 
Southwest; its people are steeped in 
the atmosphere of the west; what then 
could be more natural than that there 
should evolve in this setting a place to 
meet, ride and talk horses. 

The Fort Worth Horseshoe Club is 
located about seven miles west of Fort 
Worth on the old Benbrook Road, and is 
picturesquely set on a hill amidst large 
shady trees. The entire layout and ar- 
rangement may be seen and studied in 
the aerial photo accompanying this art- 
icle. The main club room, which can ac- 
commodate 75 to 100 people, was effect- 
ively redecorated by the ladies of the 
charter member group (even to the wall 
painting, I understand); attractive drapes 
are at the windows, ample lounging 
chairs are provided, and a western theme 
is carried throughout. This room is 
especially inviting on chilly days and 
nights when its huge, rock fireplace is 
glowing with burning logs. In addition, 
there is a utility kitchen and game room. 
Finally, but by no means of least im- 
portance, are the two fine stables, be- 
tween which is the large riding ring. 
Each stable contains fifteen stalls and 


By KATHRYN BIEDERMAN 


has its own tack room, and there is a 
spectators’ gallery at the end of each 
facing on the riding arena. Several out- 
door stalls have been added for those 
who prefer keeping their horses outside, 
or to take care of any overflow. Adjacent 
to the stables is the race track (quarter 
mile straightaway and half mile oval), 
used for practice riding and race meets. 
One of the club’s contemplated expan- 
sions is the building of chutes and cor- 
rals for handling calves provided by the 
club for use of club members in practie- 
ing calf-roping and cutting horse train- 
ing. 

In the stables one will find practically 
every variety of horse flesh, as the 
club caters to no one breed, but rather 


encourages riding of all types for the 
sport and fellowship involved. As a con- 
sequence, there are gaited Saddlebreds, 
trick-riding horses, registered Quarter 
Horses, Tennessee Walking Horses, Palo- 
minos, and. just good cow ponies—each 
man to his own preference, whether it be 
English or Western riding, English or 
Western saddle. 


Where this “country club” departs radi- 
cally in similarity to others, is its four 
to five hundred acres of rolling hills 
available for riding as compared with an 
18-hole golf course. Instead of taking up 
golf bag and heading for the greens, its 
members will be on a good horse and 
heading for the wide open spaces, or 


Aerial view of the club house, stables and riding arena of the Fort Worth Horseshoe 
Club. Note race track and open country in the background, 
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perhaps to the large park with ambling 
creek and trails which is but a mile or so 
from the club. In addition to shiny auto- 
mobiles, there will be seen scattered 
throughout the parking area shiny horse 
trailers in which members who keep their 
horses on their own ranches transport 
their favorite mounts to the riding events 
they attend. Another distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Fort Worth Horseshoe Club 
is its complete informality in both its 
social functions and attire. Boots, blue 
jeans and western togs are the prevail- 
ing array at all times. The social gather- 
ings are strictly informal, family affairs 
where the little folks, the juniors and the 
grown-ups join in having fun. 

The great majority of members join 
in the riding activity at the club, at- 
tending the frequent organized group 
rides, enjoying a lone jaunt, one with a 
friend or two, or just practicing in the 
ring. The young set are the insatiable 
horseback riders and the stables resound 
with their laughter and exuberance as 
twosomes, foursomes, or more, are pre- 
paring for some invigorating, outdoor 
exercise, In the winter months every 
evening after school, and weekends, will 
find “the gang” at the club currying and 
trimming their horses, or riding. Even 
in the inclement weather such avid young 
horsewomen as Mary Lou Repper, the 
Schwartz sisters, or Sally Schultz will 
be out just to groom and care for their 
horses; or one will see Martha Enloe 
exercising her pretty black year-old colt, 
Little Doctor Dude, which was a birth- 
day present from her father. Some of 
these young folks have a purpose other 
than just pleasure in their riding, as evi- 
denced by Jerry Portwood, a college 
student, who is rapidly gaining acclaim 
for her trick and fancy riding; fourteen- 
year-old Kitty Bit Mims, who is taking 
lessons and practicing diligently every 
day to make her niche in the trick riding 
world; and Volney, Jr. and Sharon Hil- 
dreth who are already winning laurels in 
cutting horse contests. 

Attractions at the club are not limited 
to riding. A unique practice is followed of 
designating two couples each weekend 
as “hosts” to arrange the social calendar 
for that Saturday and Sunday. Usually 
there will be “open house” on Saturday 
nights with games, prizes, dancing and 
light refreshments, or in the summertime 
it may be a watermelon feed. The weekly 
Sunday night suppers arranged for by 
the hosts through a caterer, are now a 
tradition and a large turnout is always 
assured. Rodeos or horse shows are 
staged in the riding arena and some of 
the best cuttin’ horses in this vicinity 
are to be seen competing for honors. 
Horse races between local mounts and 
riders have provided many a good Sunday 
afternoon’s entertainment. Every other 
Thursday is designated as Ladies’ Day, 
at which time all lady members and 
guests are invited out for a “no host” 
luncheon, followed by horseback riding, 
a game of cards, or just chatting and 
getting acquainted. The entertainment 
committee of the club is a lively group, 
and plans are constantly going on for 
such diversions as square dancing, or per- 
haps a barn dance, the latter being held 
at the Ernest Allen ranch, which is 
located just across the highway from the 
club, through the courtesy of Mr. Allen, 
a charter member. As this article is 
being written plans are being completed 
for an overnight camping trip, everyone 
going on horseback or in horse drawn 
vehicles, (even a surrey with the fringe 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A. A. Repper, club 
president, and his 
daughter, Mary Lou, 
find much _ recrea- 
tion in club activi- 
ties and with their 
horses. 


Left: Gone with the 
Wind. Little Sarah 
Brewster, daughter 
of Leo Brewster, is 
anaccomplished 
horsewoman al- 
though only nine 
years old. 


Right: Judge A. M. 
Eberhardt, club sec- 
retary, on his horse, 
Rusty. Now retired, 
Judge Eberhardt 
finds riding keeps 
him fit. 


Kitty Bit Mims is 
learning the horse 
business from the 
ground up. Here she 
is with a colt which 
she has raised from 
birth. She owns the 
colt’s mother. 


Martha Enloe and 
her Quarter Horse 
colt, Little Doctor 
Dude, which she is 
training to become a 
valuable mount. 
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Left—Marion Getzwiller on the young roping stallion, Baby Face, by Colorado Cowboy No. 12 and out of Carmelita. This 
horse is a half brother to Shoo Fly and Hard Twist. Center—Chuck Sheppard mounted on his team tying mount, Gotch. This 
is a big horse that really knows how to take after cattle. Right—Buck Sorrells mounted on Silver, now owned by Ma- 
nerd Gayler of Amado, Arizona. Silver, although getting on in age now, is still used in single steer roping and team tying. 


ROPIN’ HORSES 


HE modern rodeo roping horse, in 

my opinion, seems to be one of the 

very best examples of the usin’ type 
Quarter Horse. In the more outstanding 
and proficient individuals of this type we 
see an aggregate of equine know-how 
which is hard to beat any place in the 
world. For the roping horse, in order to 
be called a good one, must have an easy 
and familiar working knowledge of the 
many things upon which he is called to 
do. 


It goes without saying that he must 
have an abundance of cow-sense and must 
savvy cattle like a slaughter house butch- 
er. He must be versed in the ways of 
getting to a calf or a steer in the shortest 
and fastest possible way. Under intense, 
split-second pressure, he must have 
mental collectivity as well as physical 
control so that he won’t unwind at the 
wrong time and place and spoil his rider’s 
chances of going to the pay-window. 
From a dead stand-still, flat-footed in a 
box besides the roping chute, he must be 
able to break into full gallop in two or 
three strides, overtake the calf, slow 
down at the proper distance from the calf, 
maintain a steady pace and then be able 
to come to a quick, sliding stop within 
several lengths of himself. 


After the roper has dismounted the 
well-trained rope horse must back on 
the rope, keeping it taut while his rider 
wrestles the calf down and ties it. If 
the cowboy is roping steers, the horse 
must be able to withstand the terrific 
jolt of the jerk down, and then must have 
the strength to pull the steer to prevent 
its getting up while it is being tied hard 
and fast according to contest rules. A 
heeling horse in the team roping events 
must know how to stop and turn into the 
steer’s hind end with a minimum of per- 
suasion from the roper. A heading horse 
in these events, whether it be dally roping 
or tie down, must follow the steer per- 
fectly, stop abruptly, (but not too fast 
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for dally roping) and then turn back with 
the roped quarry. 

Like cutting horses, roping horses can 
be any breed, any color and any mixture 
of equine blood. The horse that gets the 
job done is the one that gets the oats, 
regardless of what he looks like or what 
his breeding is. The Quarter Horse, how- 
ever, has been for many years and is 
still the ideal type for fast calf roping 
and steer tying. The reason is not hard 
to see: the Quarter Horse can muster 
a tremendous burst of early speed from 
a flat-footed start. He is usually built 
in such a way—short, compact, wide and 
low to the ground—that it would take a 
very large steer to jerk him down. He is 
hardy, and constant trailer travel doesn’t 
affect his utility value. He has a grand 
disposition and is relatively quiet and 
unperturbed in the chute box. He feels 
like the right kind of horse when you’re 
on him. Ropers will know what I mean 
about this. 

Although some men ride Thorough- 
breds to rope off of and others use 
range ponies with no breeding at all, in 
the long run it is the Quarter Horse that 
will get the job done faster and better 
most of the time. And it is the Quarter 
Horse on which you see most of the top 
boys mounted. 

Take a horse like Lester Glenn’s Fox, 
a stocky Quarter Horse stud that has 
been in the roping game for over fifteen 
years and has been winning money for 
that long, too. Fox, by Tony by Guinea 
Pig by Possum (King) by Traveler, is 17 
years old. Of course, he is slowing down 
some now but is still one of the best 
heeling horses in the Southwest. Glenn 
very seldom ropes out of Arizona, but for 
the past fifteen years he has taken a 
lot of the out-of-state boys’ money away 
from them by heading and heeling steers 
and calf roping on old Fox. The stallion 
is just used for heeling now; without 
any help from his rider he turns in on 
the rear of a steer from a full run, stay- 


ing exactly where the roper’ can get a 
good throw at the heels. 

Fox is tremendously powerful. He 
stands 14.3 and weighs 1,050 pounds. He’s 
not a big horse but he is well put 
together and knows how to use his 
strength. One reason why Glenn stopped 
heading off him was because the stud 
broke too many ropes charging against 
the weight of the steer. 

One time when Lester was living in 
Benson, Arizona, he rented Fox out to 
the J6 Cattle Company near there. While 
in service for the J6, Fox was called 
upon by a fellow named Archie Bennett 
to rid a registered Hereford pasture of 
a huge red Durham bull that had some- 
how got in the field with the white face 
stock. It was a muley bull, necessitating 
Bennett to rope it around the neck, which 
he promptly did. A second later Fox hit 
the end of the rope, snapping it like 
twine. Bennett went back to the ranch 
and got himself a strong nylon rope. 
Then he really put the skids under the 


, old bull, but at that he had to bust it 


several times. Finally the Durham was 
subdued enough to tie to a mesquite. It 
was later taken out of the pasture by 
trailer and jeep. That bull weighed a 
lot more than old Fox, but the stud had 
the strength and intelligence to handle 
the situation. 

Many rope horses like Fox don’t really 
mature to their job until they are quite 
old. Of course, there are many famous 
young horses, too, but the older some 
mounts get, it seems, the more proficient 
they become. They steady down a lot 
and are extremely dependable in all sorts 
of roping work. Years of experience just 
can’t be beat in a sport like rodeo roping. 

Such a horse is Toots Mansfield’s 
Roany, now affectionately called Old 
Roan. Old Roan is by Buck Thomas out 
of a Waggoner mare. He is a gelding, 
strawberry roan in color, and is 16 years 
old. Toots ropes steers once in awhile 
even now, but the horse is nearly on 





the retired list. According to the Big 
Spring, Texas roper, who is by far 
the greatest calf roper of the present 
generation, he won $50,000 to $60,000 on 
Roany in the past ten years. For many 
years Roany was Toots’ top steer horse 
and he used him in all his important 
matches. The roan gelding stands 16 
hands and weighs about 1,150 pounds. 
Toots got him from Richard Miller, who 
got him from Jess Goodspeed, who in 
turn got him from the Waggoner estate. 

Quaker, a black Quarter Horse gelding, 
is another of Toots’ older mounts that 
is still winning money for him in the calf 
roping events. Recently at Pecos, Toots 
defeated that fast calf roper from Ozona, 
John D. Holleyman, on ten head of calves 
and won about $1,000 for his day’s work. 
He also used him in his recent match 
against Jess Goodspeed and Troy Fort at 
Levelland. Toots won this one, also. 
Quaker, standing 14.3 and weighing 1,075 
pounds, was bred by Frank Rooke. He 
is by Valentine and out of a mare by 
Albert. Toots says that for many years 
before he bought Quaker—he gave $2,500 
for him— he was an excellent calf horse 
and still is one of the best in the business 
today. 

Probably the greatest living example 
of an aged rope horse that is still first 
class in every sense of the word is Troy 
Fort’s Old Baldy. (See Kathryn Henry’s 
article elsewhere in this issue.) This 
sorrel gelding has undoubtedly won more 
money in the past decade than any 
other calf roping mount. Years ago when 
he was owned by Ike Rude the horse was 
nearly burned to death in a trailer-car 
fire, but that accident didn’t faze his 
ability to get to calves fast and stop once 
he got there. Baldy’s stop is world 
famous among roping circles and few are 
the boys who can master getting off that 
horse properly when he sets his brakes. 
He is 17 years old and still going strong. 
Early in June of this year Troy wrapped 
up two calves at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
in a total time of 29.5 seconds on Old 
Baldy to win the event. 

A few years ago it wasn’t fashionable 
to rope off a stud horse. Some men did, 
yes, but a good, quiet gelding was much 
preferred. Then came the Quarter Horse 
cpaze and everybody who raised a breedy, 
good-looking animal left him unaltered. 
Many of these stallions today not only 
run on the tracks but are fine roping 
horses. They are also used for breeding 
purposes during the season. As a matter 
of fact if a man is in the horse raising 
business and has a good stallion that 
is also a utility animal he is very well 
off. 

Mark by Red Cloud by Possum by 
Traveler is still at stud in California. 
He is 24 years old now but was once the 
top steer roping horse of Carl Arnold. 
Carl used to rope steers and calves and 
team-tie off of him and he was always a 
great all-round using horse. Mark is con- 
sidered one of the all time greats as far 
as producing rope horses goes and most 
of his get, if they show any promise at 
all in conformation and performance, are 
left as stallions. 

One of his most celebrated sons, an 
unaltered horse out of a mare by Lucky 
Gardner, is Fred Darnell’s Carrot, an 
11-year-old chestnut that has won his 
Rodeo, New Mexico, owner a good deal 
of roping money in the past few years. 
Carrot scores well in the box, runs 
straight and fast after stock and has one 

(Continued on Page 96) 


1—T wo ropes per- 
fectly taut as Buck- 
shot Sorrels finishes 
up a fast tie for 
his partner, John 
Rhodes, in the 1948 
La Fiesta De Los 
Vaqueros at Tucson, 
Arizona. 


2—Jim Hudson of 
Willcox, Arizona, 
starts down the rope 
after his calf. Hud- 
son was world’s 
champion team tier 
in 1941. 


3—J ohn Rhodes on 
Pat and Asbury 
Schell on Cowboy in 
the team tying con- 
test. This team in 
the past couple of 
years has won a lot 
of money in the 
southwest and in 
California rodeos 
where dally team 
roping is a favorite 
event, 


4—Marion Getzwil- 
ler about to throw 
his slack after the 
calf. He is mounted 
on his good horse, 
Cherry, that he re- 
cently sold. Cherry 
is by Old Tom and 
out of a mare by 
Apache Kid named 
Chiquita. 


5—Tom Powers of 
Ozona making a good 
break after his calf 
at last year’s Tu- 
cson rodeo. From a 
flat-footed start his 
horseis breaking into 
a full gallop intwo 
or three strides. 
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One trait that gives Baldy the edge over other horses used by calf ropers is 


the fact that when he stops, “he really puts on brakes.” 


He is shown here pre- 


paring to tighten the loop on a Brahman calf as Jack Skipworth, Clovis, N. M., gets 
ready to take off for a fast tie-—Photo by Orren Mixer, Edmond, Okla. 


BALDY 


The Story of a Great Roping Horse 


By KATHRYN HENRY 


F all the horses used by rodeo con- 

testants and introduced by arena 

announcers, none is more widely 
known and more easily recognized than 
Baldy, an 18-year-old chestnut sorrel 
gelding owned by Troy Fort, Lovington, 
New Mexico. 

Without any information about his 
background or his accomplishments, any 
competent appraiser of horseflesh would 
peg Baldy instantly as a celebrity, for 
fine breeding, intelligence and perfection 
of motion are his obvious characteristics. 

But to those familar with rodeo his- 
tory, Baldy already is one of the im- 
mortals, and is carving his niche in the 
Hall of Horse Fame deeper with every 
appearance in competition. : 

He has carried more riders to victory 
in calf roping than any horse that ever 
lived. No record has been kept of the 
totals won with his help, but there is 
hardly a calf roper who has followed 
the rodeo circuit in the last dozen years 
who has not ridden Baldy at one time 
or another. 

Three of them, Fort, Jack Skipworth, 
Clovis, New Mexico, and Cotton Lee, Ft. 
Sumner, New Mexico, rode him to wins 
amounting to $47,000 in 1947 alone, and 
they estimate that he earned from 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year for his riders 
during the previous 10 years. And he 
still is causing ropers to gnaw on pencils 
instead of piggin’ strings at income tax 
return time. 

Son of the famous Oklahoma stallion, 
Red Buck No. 9, Baldy’s dam was Babe 
Dawson, a brown mare owned by John 
Dawson, one of the pioneer breeders of 
Quarter Horses in the Sooner state. 

Horsemen say that the union of Red 
Buck and Babe Dawson was one of those 
perfect matings that yield great colts. 
Baldy, however, is the only horse they 
ever produced, but he had two full 
sisters, Babe Babe, a blood bay, and 
Pretty Lady, his filly counterpart, marked 


like he is with a bald face and three 
white stockings. 

The colts were foaled and grew up on 
the Dawson ranch at Talala, Oklahoma, 
near Will Rogers’ home town of Oolagah. 
Indeed, Rogers’ nephew, Herb McSpad- 
den, castrated Baldy, as he did most 
of Dawson’s horses. 

Ronald Mason, Nowata, Oklahoma, 
who formerly bred Quarter Horses, but 
now is concentrating on Thoroughbreds, 


Now close to 19 
years old, Baldy still 
is a@ magnificent ani- 
mal, beautiful in mo- 
tion, impressive in 
response in spite of 
the huge scar which 
covers his foreleg 
and shoulder, remin- 
der of the accident 
which almost cost 
his life 13 years ago. 
He continues to car- 
ry riders to victo- 
ries in rodeos all 
over the country.— 
Photo by Kathryn 
Henry, Clovis, N. M. 
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got the start of his horse stable from 
Dawson, buying Red Buck, Baldy, and 
Baldy’s two sisters. None of them had 
ever been ridden. 

Lewis Brooks, one of Mason’s hands, is 
the first man who ever straddled Baldy, 
but it was Ike Rude, veteran rodeo hand, 
who schooled him and taught him the 
giana which have since distinguished 

im. 

Rude trained the big colt for Mason, 
but later purchased him and rode him 
to victory after victory in rodeo arenas 
all over the continent. 

It was while Rude owned Baldy that 
the horse acquired the huge scar which 
covers his left foreleg and shoulder and 
serves as a mark of identification known 
to thousands of rodeo fans throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Ike rode Baldy in a show at Winnipeg 
in 1936, and was en route to Burwell, 
Nebraska, with the horse in a trailer 
behind his car when a bundle of oats in 
the front of the trailer caught fire and 
was blazing high before Rude and his 
companion were aware anything was 
amiss. 

When the two men rescued the frantic 
horse, they discovered that the flames 
had blistered his leg, shoulder, neck and 
face, and that his left eye was so badly 
affected it appeared imvossible to save it. 

It was more than eight months before 
Baldy was able to work again, and his 
leg and shoulder still are sensitive, the 
skin tender and easily damaged, and 
the hair destroyed over most of the area. 
His vision, however, was not impaired, 
and most of the scars have disappeared 
from his face and neck. 

Because of his long convalescence from 
the accident and the attendant medica- 
tion, Baldy still is suspicious of anyone 
who looks as though he might be a 
doctor. Otherwise, he is the most tract- 
able of mounts, so gentle a child can ride 
him or score him. 

Once he starts in pursuit of a calf, 
though, the person on his back must be 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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The Mustang Baby 


By FLORENCE FENLEY 


* 


“... But only the strong to your tribe belong; 
So, history’s mostly a horseback song, 
, 


And set to the thud of hoofs.’ 


—Badger Clark 


LD Frio Town is a symbol of a 
past era in the broad cow range 
of Southwest Texas, rising as it 
did in the heart of the Longhorn and 
mustang breeding range—a range where 
thousands of cattle and thousands of 
mustang horses fed and multiplied as far 
south as the Gulf of Mexico and west 
to the Rio Grande. Frio County was 
later carved out of a portion of their 
range and the Frio River was a favorite 
watering place. The little village of Frio 
Town was long the county seat of Frio 
County, and many were the stirring 
court scenes and many were the ranch- 
men who gathered there to attend court 
or consummate deals. Pearsall later 
claimed the county seat by right of 
population and the little cowtown on 
the Frio River died forthright, leaving 
its substantial rock buildings as monu- 
ments of past importance. There stand 
the old courthouse, the store, post office, 
jail, the blacksmith, the school and 
church, but they were finally absorbed 
in the ranch holdings of the Roberts 
family. In fact, the ranch home of Mrs. 
Artie Slaughter Roberts is only across 
the old county road from the court- 
house, and not far away is the home of 
her son, Byron Roberts, and his wife. 
Mrs. Artie Roberts is not only the 
daughter of an old trail driver, but she 
is the widow of one as well. Her father, 
Billie Slaughter, was a_ well - known 
ranchman of LaSalle and Frio Counties; 
and her husband, W. A. Roberts, was a 
trail driver of the same type and who 
carried on ranching with much the same 
success. Mrs. Roberts continues to live 
at her old home, through preference, and 
though the methods of ranching have 
changed with the times, she loves to 
remember the trail herds and the old- 
time cow outfits whose remudas were 
usually composed of some of the best 
cow horses ever known. In telling of the 
“old and alive Texas” she always knew, 
she sets one down in the heart of the 
mustang range, and one is never ready 
to have her quit. 
Across His Saddle 
“My father established his first ranch 
in LaSalle County in 1865,” she said. 
“Mustangs were on the range by the 
thousands; in fact, they were so common 
as to be a general nuisance, and ranch- 
men really wanted them exterminated. 
But, my father couldn’t resist picking 
up young mustang colts he found on 
the range, and he often found them for 


W. J. “Bill” Slaughter mounted on one of his favorite horses, 


he had to ride many miles every day 
looking after his cattle. He would find 
a day-old colt, and since the colt hadn’t 
learned to know its mother, he could 
handle him quite easily. He put him 
across his saddle in front of him and 
each time he came riding in with one, 
my mother would be as delighted as she 
had been with the first one. Out she came 
with the faithful pan of milk, and she 
could teach the young colts to drink al- 
most immediately. They responded to 
her kindness and made good horses. She 
raised colts like this until she had a 
herd of horses at all times and if the 
older, trained horses were stolen by 
Indians, she had others coming on. 


“These mustang colts developed into 
extra good saddle horses, for they had 
the endurance of the mustang and the 
training of a cow hand. They inherited 
their ability to think and act quickly, 
and they were fast on their feet as well. 
Father had a way about him that horses 
understood. He never raised his voice in 
anger nor did he whip them or spur 
them. No animal in his care was ever 
treated unkindly or roughly. He han- 
dled cattle the same way and never 
permitted his men to frighten or excite 
them. 

“One day, he brought in ‘the’ colt. 
Mother saw him coming, and went to 
meet him. As he drew near her, she 
could tell that the colt was unusual in 
some way; maybe she read the expres- 
sion on father’s face. When he dis- 
mounted and slipped the little fellow 
from the saddle, mother exclaimed, 
‘That’s the prettiest colt I’ve ever seen.’ 
And father said, ‘And he’s the prettiest 
I’ve ever found!’ 

“Mother looked him over for some 
distinguishing mark in order to give 
him a name. He was a strawberry roan 
from nose to heels, with only a small, 
round white spot in the middle of his 
forehead. It wasn’t a star; it was only 
a small, white patch. ‘It looks more like 
a button,’ she said. So they named him 
‘Button,’ but she told us later when we 
used to beg for stories about Button, 
that she was always sorry she didn’t 
choose a name more fitting for the out- 
standing horse he became. Button didn’t 
suit him for a name for he was too 
majestic in carriage and held himself 
so proudly. He had the admiration of 
everybody who ever saw him. 

“The day father brought him home, 
mother went in the house and brought 


out the pan of milk. Usually, she had 
to show the colts how to drink it, but 
not this one. He drank the milk as 
though he had always known how to 
drink milk from a pan, and when he 
finished, he kicked up his wobbly heels 
to show his satisfaction. Each day was 
the same, with Button growing stronger 
and more playful. Mother learned to 
watch those heels. Running was his 
pastime; he would run and play for 
hours. 
One Love 

“But he was developing another qual- 
ity the other colts hadn’t shown and 
mother loved him all the more for it. 
It was the colt’s preference for father. 
As the days passed, he began to want 
his milk from father’s hand only, and 
quite often refused it until father came 
out and gave it to him. His adoration 
for father grew by the day, and he 
asked no greater privilege than to fol- 
low my father about the place. He 
wasn’t often denied, for father petted 
him and coaxed him to do this and that. 
As the months wore on, father wouid 
put his saddle on Button and let him 
learn the feel of it, and Button learned 
it only too well, for later on when other 
saddles were put on him, he refused to 
stand for it. He reared, pitched and 
fought till the strange saddle was re- 
moved and father’s saddle put in the 
place of it. 


“Nor could another person ride him. 
He permitted but one person to mount 
him and that was my father. Most of 
father’s spare time about the place was 
spent in training Button to be a good 
saddle horse. As soon as he was old 
enough and was ready, father took him 
on the roundups and Button loved it. It 
wasn’t long before he was the best cut- 
ting horse in all that country. 

“At times when father had to be gone 
from the ranch two and three days at a 
time, Button stood at the gate and 
watched the road. He would hardly leave 
the gate to graze, and when father re- 
turned, Button ran and pranced and 
reared. It was his only way to show his 
delight. We children could understand 
very well how Button felt for we were 
pretty much the same way about father. 

“Button was about a year older than 
I. He came to the ranch first and that 
was in 1868. So Button was the most 
prominent horse in my life for several 
years. I have watched his antics when 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Hackamore 


A Comprehensive Discussion of the Parts of 
This Piece of Horse Equipment 


and Its Use 


* 


By Tuomas A. GAGE, DVM 


that this is mainly an article for 

shorthorns. I expect many topnotch 
trainers will disagree with me, and that’s 
fine too because after all we can’t all 
think the same way. It would sure be a 
one sided world if we did. 

The Jaquima (pronounced hak-ke-mah) 
or hackamore, by way of beginning the 
fireworks, is a much underrated piece of 
equipment for training colts. It seems to 
me that the advantages in its usage are 
fairly obvious to the expert, and are a 
strong argument in its favor. In spite 
of this, however, there are a great many 
horses broken with (and many ruined 
with) a snaffle bit. In the early cattle 
country of the 70’s the puncher west 
of the Rocky Mountains was a hacka- 
more waddy. He rode his pony with a loose 
rein, while the cowboy from the eastern 


[°s going to start right in by saying 


Jaquima with blind and Fiador 


September 


He’s a mighty bewildered colt. 


side broke his “hoss” with a bit, and 
handled it with a rather tight rein. 

Today the division of the cow country, 
in fact the entire continent, is not nearly 
as complete as it used to be. Still in a 
general way the further east one travels, 
the less likely he is to find the hacka- 
more being used. It seems unfortunate 
to me that this is true for several good 
reasons. In the first place it is easier to 
injure a colt’s mouth with an iron bar 
in it, than when he is started with a 
nose band alone. Also, with a hackamore, 
control and guiding will be accomplished 
with minimum effort on the part of the 
rider as a result of patient training. 
Whereas, a rider using a bit is bound to 
pull a snaky colt around, since he will 
depend on his heavy handed mouth con- 
trol more than he will on his artistry of 
teaching. And believe me, training a ‘colt 
is sure enough an art in its fullest sense. 

I don’t mean by this that a hackamore 
isn’t a “tough customer” . far from 
it. It’s simply not as easy to hurt a 
tender mouth when this method is used. 

With the great numbers of cold-jawed 
horses I’ve seen scattering dust over the 
landscape, I’d say the hackamore method 
of training wasn’t too well known, even 
in the cow country west of the Missis- 
sippi. However, there are plenty of hacka- 
more bits on the market today (some 
of them fairly good, too}; which would 
indicate a definite interest, at least by 
John Q Public. 

With more and more interest build- 
ing up in both western horses and west- 
ern equipment, the soft-mouthed, neck- 
reined, quick-stopping animal is at an all- 
time premium. In providing such animals 
is where the hackamore in the hands of 
a rider with plenty of patience and savvy, 
can really shine. 

One of the best ways to determine the 
extent of public interest in any given 
situation is by hearing the kind and 


quality of questions asked. Anyone who 
is at all known to be interested in train- 
ing horses, will hear many questions 
asked in regard to the hackamore, and 
it might be surprising to some to hear 
the various opinions as to just what 
the hackamore really is. 


On the surface it would appear that 
every horse enthusiast knows all there 
is to know about it. That this is far 
from the truth may be shown by the 
fact that some folks I’ve talked with seem 
to think there is some magic in such 
a headgear. Many believe the “hocus- 
pocus” of this complicated outfit simply 
slapped on a raw brone will turn him 
into a bearcat of a cowpony in a few 
hours. 


Two Reins 
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_ There are two mistakes in this reason- 
ing. In the first place the hackamore 
method of breaking and training a colt 
is time consuming, and if there is any 
magic lying around this time factor is 
it. Secondly, the hackamore is anything 
but complicated. (See sketch.) 

Actually there are only two pieces 
to it, although a tapaojos (blind) may 
be added making three pieces. The bosal 
or nose band, and the cheeks are the two 
main parts of the simple hackamore. The 
former. fits over the nose of the colt, the 
top lying at about the crest of the nasal 
bones of the face. The latter, or latigo 
leather cheek pieces, run up along side 
of the face close under the eye promi- 
nence, and tie at the poll. I have seen 
some furnished with buckles at the left 
side for easy adjustment, and some types 
run up the face diagonally to the center 
of the nasal ridge to meet the opposite 
side and thence run as a single strap up 
the center of the face to tie to a circling 
throat latch at the poll. 

The more or less circular bosal is 
usually made of braided rawhide, either 
eight or twelve plait. It may or may 
not be plaited over a core, and may be 
purchased either single or double shanked. 
At the top of the bosal there is an 
increase in its diameter, extending from 
two to three inches each way from center. 
This is called the nose button. A little 
below the nose button there is a sliding 
button on either side which holds the 
cheek pieces in place high up on the 
bosal shanks, and a third button or heel 
knot or both, is located at the end of the 
shanks. This is the simple old type 
California bosal, and is the working 
principle of the hackamore. The double 
bosal has two shanks on either side ex- 
tending from the nose button downward 
to form two loops at the ends, which are 
in turn held together by a sliding button 
in place of a heel knot. Either type is 
satisfactory, but I personally prefer the 
former with its more pliable shanks. A 
stiff bosal will not swing back and forth 
as freely as it should, thus hindering its 
real function of contact and easy release 
at the jaw. 

Any headstall must have reins for 
guiding the animal. With a bit, almost 
any kind except steel cable will work, as 
signals come as a tug directly from the 
mouth. The colt learns his ABC’s from 
the corners of his mouth, and the quality 
of the reins have no effect but he’s get- 
ting more and more used to pain. But, 
with the hackamore the neck reins are 
very important. The quality of the hack- 
amore reins will tell their story on the 
neck of a colt because with this method 
he is learning by “the feel” or by 
pressure alone. In general, the stiff neck- 
ed brone will need a coarser rein than a 
sensitive high strung colt. 

These reins are usually made of hair 
and are called the mecate reins. This 
mecate (meh-cah-teh or as we have cor- 
rupted the Spanish; McCarthy or Mc- 
Carty) rope averages about twenty or 
twenty-two feet in length, and being 
made up very often of different colored 
hair can be quite attractive. Horse mane 
or tail is ordinarily used although a 
coarse variety is something braided from 
cow hair. To make up the reins La 
Mota (the tassel) is passed over the 
heel knot of the bosal and the long end 
looped over the pony’s neck back to the 
heel knot again, where a few wraps 
are taken around the shanks of the bosal 
above the heel knot and encircle the 
tassel end of the mecate. The length is 
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Hackamore with mecate 


then passed down through the wraps 
and whole thing drawn up tight. About 
ten feet of rope is left to use as a tie 
or when aboard may be tucked under the 
belt to be grabbed in case the going 
gets too rough. Many a long walk back 
home has been avoided by this usage of 
the mecate rope. I never was much on 
walking anyway and that little piece of 
rope seemed mighty comforting to me at 
times. 

So far so good, facts are facts and 
not too much can be held against a 
person as yet. Probably the most contro- 
versial part of this article is that which 
has to do with the usage of the hack- 
amore. My hide is pretty tough though— 
so I’ll just go ahead and let the big guns 
start popping where they will. I do wish 
to say at this point, however, that I’m no 
bronco-stomper, and can make no claims 
along this line of endeavor, although I 
have gentled a few for myself and have 
trained a few more that were already 
started. Then too, I’ve watched a few 
real tamers work, and talked to many 
more on the subject. Many were earning 
their bread and butter at this chore too, 
and when a feller lives by working at 
this game he’s got plenty of grit and 
know-how in his system, believe me. 

Be that as it may, most of them felt 
that the hackamore was tops. I don’t 
know ... maybe I hit the wrong ones, 
but since it’s results that count I looked 
for the end product, too. It seemed to 
me that the men who consistently turned 
out the best colts were those who used 
and knew what the hackamore was all 
about. A feller should be fair though, 
and I must admit that I didn’t see them 
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all. Then, too, I have ridden horses that 
I knew were broken from scratch with a 
snaffle, and some of these were all one 
could ask for. So I guess there’s room 
for argument on both sides. 

Much of the success of the hackamore 
depends to a great extent on the man 
handling it. However, since I’m trying 
to reach the majority of horse-lovers, 
I’ll stick to the majority of trainers. 
While the best riders might accomplish 
their purpose with either method, the 
average run of the mill rider will cut up 
the corners of the colt’s mouth some in 
using even the mildest bits, especially if 
he ia apt to lean on the reins. 

Now the adjustment is mighty import- 
ant, and like an improperly rigged sail 
on a boat, a poorly adjusted bosal on a 
green colt will prove mighty disappoint- 
ing to its user. The shanks of the bosal 
should be flexible and just long enough 
to allow the heel knot to swing free of the 
jaw bone when the mecate is relaxed, and 
still short enough to contact the bone— 
allowing the shanks to hug the facial 
nerves along the sides when the reins 
are pulled up. This may all sound easy, 
but remember you’re handling a pretty 
scared and bewildered colt and he’s apt 
to keep you busier than a fly on a hot 
griddle . . . so take plenty of time, and 
do it right. A little time spent here in 
the beginning will pay off at the show- 
down. 

If the fit is right, when the tamer steps 
into the saddle, he is doing the right 
thing with the reins whether he knows it 
or not. That first saddling, in fact the 
first few saddlings, are bound to be rough 
and, while the colt fights himself out, the 
heel knot will continually slap back into 
the jaw. That spot under the jaw will 
naturally get pretty raw and sore. A 
wise colt will soon learn that he’s been 
put on earth to pack two legged creatures 
and will develop a philosophy of toler- 
ance. Then it’s up to that two legged 
creature to make things as easy for him 
as possible. The knot should not be jerked 
back on that sore spot now any more than 
is necessary to put emphasis on a com- 
mand. 

The byword here is —“take it easy on 
those reins”. If I seem to be repeating 
this, it is only because I can’t stress the 
fact too much—it is all important. Re- 
member if that sore jaw gets too much 
abuse, like a bit in the mouth it will 
then become calloused. With the hack- 
amore it isn’t quite as serious, as the 
calloused area is not in the mouth where 
the future of a sweet mouthed pony 
is at stake. However, as a callous forms, 
more and more pressure, indeed even 
sharp instruments under the bosal will 
be needed to be effective. And this is 
NOT the hackamore method. The idea 
is to keep that jaw sensitive and yet 
still not hardened to pain. The colt will 
be fooled into thinking there is more 
“bad medicine” in the hackamore than 
there really is. Don’t let him get wise 
by overdoing it. 

As time goes on, the hackamore is 
changed in several ways. The bosal may 
be lowered or raised, depending upon the 
pressure needed. Start in neck-reining by 
pulling down and out to the side he is to 
turn, this will keep the knot away from 
the jaw. The opposite rein should be 
pressed hard against the neck. In this 
way the colt will ultimately learn to turn 
by pressure alone, and not by pain at 
the corners of the mouth. When the heel 
knot is no longer needed to get the 

(Continued on Page 112) 





July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—Joe Clayton, champion stal- 
lion, Tucson, R. A. Stewart, 
Paulden, Ariz. 


—Baby Mac C, champion stal- 
lion, Fort Worth, Odessa, El 
Paso, and Sterling City, Buster 
Cole, Midland, Texas. 


champion 
stallion, Pomona, Cal., Herman 
Snyder, Pendleton, Ore. 


4—Sobre’s Diane, champion 
mare, El Paso, Frances Weeg, 
Big Spring, Texas. 


5—Blondie Plaudit, champion 
stallion, Topeka, Kans., Andy 
Yocum, Topeka, Kans. 


6—Squeaky S, champion mare, 
Del Rio, Stoner Bros., Uvalde, 
Texas. 


7—Miss Black Diamond, cham- 
pion mare, Pendleton, Ore., 
L. R. Andrus, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 


8—Beauty Jo, champion mare, 
Enid, Okla., Bill and Jean 
Moore, Broken Arrow, Okla. 


9—Hickory Red, champion stal- 
se Amarillo, Paducah, Plain- 

, A. V. Wilson, Plainview, 
sent 


10—Hula Girl, champion mare, 
Sonoita, Ariz., Art Pollard, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Get om 


It Contains OVER 50% Steamed 

Bone Meal by Volume... PLUS the 

OTHER ingredients that provide 
ALL these essential minerals: 
Calcium Iron 
Phosphorus Potassium 


Copper Manganese 
Cobalt lodine 


Fatten ‘em faster! Give your cattle all the MINERALS 
they need! Today you want to grow and fatten your 
cattle in the shortest possible time. You want them to 
make faster gains. So feed them carefully. Give them 
all the necessary elements for rapid, healthy develop- 
ment. Cudahy’s All Purpose Mineral Feed helps you 
ship them sooner . . . because it is rich in calcium and 
phosphorus and the other essential minerals. 


Compare Cudahy Mineral Feed with all others! For 
Cudahy’s supplies the essential minerals recommended 
by State Experiment Stations. And it costs so little 
in comparison. Get it today... for quicker gains... 
and quicker profits! 


Buy It From Your Local Dealer in Bags and Blox 
You'll find your focal dealer is aware of your problems. 
He knows that Cudahy’s best meets the mineral needs 
of your vicinity. When you buy Cudahy’s from him, 
you can save as much as $10 to $25 per ton. 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY - SALT LAKE CITY » OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY + ST. PAUL + DENVER + WICHITA 
LOS ANGELES + ALBANY, GA. +- EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
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Self 
Alligning 

BALL 
BEARINGS 


Zerk Fittings 
Throughout! 
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molls OATS, BARLEY, 
CORN, RYE, WHEAT, KAFIR 
All Small Grains! 


The Farnam “Farm-Size” Grain Rol- 
ler is built to do a real job of rolling, 
stand up under hours of daily opera- 
tion, and give trouble-free service 
over a,period of years. Hundreds in 
operation. Satisfied customers in all 
sections of the country! Let us prove 
its value to you. Accept our “Free 
Trial Offer.” 
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THE FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 605 Omaha 3, Neb., or Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send complete informotion on Farnam Grain Roller and 
details of 10-DAY ‘‘Free Trial’’ Offer. 


ACCEPT this 





IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


Leaders in the lives:ock industry have long rec- 
ognized the advantages of feeding rolled, rather 
than ground grain. First, it avoids dusting, 
which is the cause of many digestive disorders, 
as well as much waste of feed. Secondly, rolling 
increases bulk and improves palatability, as well 
as digestibility. Thus you get better feeding re- 
sults, faster gains, increased production. Third, 
rolling cuts processing time and costs, 


Wost Important . * * Here, at last, is a 


low-cost, dependable, farm-size grain roller that 
enables you to roll grain right on the farm, and 
feed it “fresh rolled,” thus obtaining its full 
nutritive value. Ask your State College of Agri- 
culture. Many are using Farnam Grain Rollers. 
Or ask any of the better livestock breeders you 
may know. Users of Farnam Grain Rollers re- 
port actual feed savings up to 50%. Mail cou- 
pon below and get all the facts! 





Try the Fornam itee - 
Size’’ Grain me oupon 


form NAME 


ADDRESS. 





our weit details. 
CITY 


STATE 
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What Is a Good Quarter Horse? 


(Continued from Page $4) 
In certain localities, or in the hands 
of certain people, horses should be big- 
ger than where used differently. 

There is a certain general appear- 
ance that sets a Quarter Horse aside 
from other breeds. The low carriage of 
the head and the alert, clean Geealieas 
about the head with intelligence in the 
expression is enough to attract atten- 
tion. Notice the extremely low swing of 
the feet as they move, thereby afford- 
ing an unusual ease of gait and at the 
gallcp a certain stiffness of the hind legs 
as they move with one only slightly in 
advance of the other; then to notice the 
depth of heart girth, short, strong back 
and the depth and massive development 
of the thigh is to tell one a closer in- 
spection would reveal a Quarter Horse. 


Cow Girl 
(Continued from Page 47) 


Jackie’s father says she can do any- 
thing on the ranch that a man can do— 
run a tractor, plow, help with the harvest 
as well as with the cattle work whether 
it be rounding up cattle, branding, vac- 
cinating and dehorning the calves. 

One of the horses used by Jackie on 
which she has won many of her rodeo 
prizes is named Tom. He was given to 
her by the late Tom Cherryhomes, well 
known Jack County rancher. A quirt 
used for several years by Cherryhomes 
was given to Jackie and it hangs on the 
wall of the room where she keeps her 
rodeo prizes. Her horse, Tom, is getting 
along in years and has been retired 
from hard work and competition. When 
there is not an abundance of lush graz- 
ing in the pasture he knows he can come 
to the barn and get all the grain and 
hay he wants. 

Jackie plays the saxaphone, accordion 
and guitar and sings cowboy songs. She 
is frequently called upon by civic clubs 
in her home town, Jacksboro, to take a 
place on an entertainment program. 

Once when she played at a Chamber 
of Commerce banquet she wore a long 
evening dress that touched the floor. 
All went well until she sat down and 
then her mother discovered she was 
wearing her boots instead of slippers. 
Mrs. Worthington admits that she was 
horrified by the discovery. When she 
got Jackie home and inquired the reason 
for wearing boots with an evening dress, 
Jackie blandly explained by saying 
“Those dang gold slipper’s high heels 
hurt my feet.” 

Do not get the idea that Jackie is 
careless in her dress. She has been re- 
ferred to as one of the “Ten best dressed 
cowgirls in the nation.” 

Jackie has quite an assortment of 
boots, all hand made. They represent 
different colors and combinations of 
colors with many fancy stitched designs. 
She is decidedly partial to black hats. 

Jackie is now working with a young 
horse, Little Blondie, of Quarter Horse 
breeding. She has exhibited him in Quart- 
er Horse halter classes. Jackie has also 
won prizes in calf roping and double 
mugging contests. She has competed 
in cutting horse contests with men. She 
has broken several ranch horses for her 
father. Her training in bull riding start- 
ed when she was about eight years old 
when she began to ride the milk pen 
calves on the ranch. 
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“COWS WINTER WELL... 
HAVE PLENTY MILK,” 


reports Purina feeder J. D. Patterson 














J. D. Patterson Ranch, Peacock, Texas 





J. D. Patterson, a top commercial rancher, has fed Purina Range 
Checkers for 5 or 6 years...this last winter, Breeder Checkers. 
Patterson usually gets a 90% calf crop... calves are early, cows give 
plenty milk and calves are heavy in the fall. When range conditions 
are good, the Patterson calves weigh from 450 to 550 Ibs. in the fall. 


Mr. Patterson, who feeds about 2 Ibs. per head daily, states, 
“Cattle have done well on Breeder Checkers. My bulls got 5-6 lbss 


a day and they gained right through the winter!” 


The Patterson brand is one of the oldest in 
the county. It has been in use since 1887. 





Better condition of cows, earlier 
calves, heavier calves at wean- 
ing...these were the results 
when cows were fed Purina 
Range Breeder Checkers (com- 
pared to cows fed on cake) in 
the famous range feeding ex- 
periment at Caruthers-Campbell 
Ranch, Barnhart, Texas. 


Cattle and sheep raisers all 


over the country are finding it’s 
the VARIETY in Checkers 
that makes the big difference. 
Checkers contain enough of the 
right ingredients... the correct 
amount of protein, lots more 
carbohydrates, calcium and 
other minerals and vitamin A 
(extra high in Range Breeder 
Checkers for use on poor range). 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth « Lubbock 


One of the Patterson herd sires 
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LABOR SAVER 
PROFIT MAKER 


ON ANY FARM OR RANCH 


Labor saver because it will pump day or night 
withou' 


the year around it attention. Profit maker 
because abundant water puts extra 
cattle, pounds that will pay for the mill 
a profit in a time. 

An Aermotor at the barnyard will pump plenty 
of water for water cups in the barn, stock troughs, 

ultry waterers, and also provide water for the 

ouse and yard. And the power is free and 
plentiful. 

If you have electric power, Aermotor can also 
furnish electric water systems for all types of 
wells and every capacity requirement. See your 
nearby Aermotor disar: or write to us for book- 
let, Peal to ping Equipment.” It’s 

ree 


AERMOTOR 


ae WINDMILLS Rl” ELECTRIC 
/\\\ hin 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AERMOTOR CO. Dept.169,2500 Roosevelt Rd.,Chicago, III. 


unds on 
and show 
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Jackie has her own house trailer where 
she lives when making rodeos. It has 
air conditioning, butane gas for heating 
and cooking, an electric stove and lights. 
In fact, it has all the conveniences of a 
modern home. 

Jackie has teamed up with Nancy 
Binford of Amarillo, who likes to rodeo, 
and they live in the house trailer. A 
Ford pickup truck has been altered to 
make it suitable for hauling two horses. 
Jackie and Nancy load their horses in the 
truck and then hitch on the house trail- 
er and they are off for the rodeo circuit 
with the assurance of a comfortable place 
to sleep where ever night overtakes them. 
The truck not only has the conventional 
gasoline power system, but an extra tank 
has been put on the back end of the 
truck for butane gas and by a simple 
turn of a cut-off valve the power system 
can be changed from gasoline to butane 
gas, or the other way round. 

Both girls insist they can not cook. 
It may be they do not like to cook, but 
an unexpected noonday visit to their 
house trailer this past spring found 
them enjoying a lunch that looked taste- 
ful and the amount was bountiful. 

Jackie and Nancy made a number of 
rodeos outside of Texas this past sum- 
mer. They lived in the house trailer 
and used the truck to solve transpor- 
tation problems for themselves and their 
horses. 

Jackie is a director of the Girls Rodeo 
Association, an organization for girls 
that is comparable with the RCA for 
cowboys. These organizations work very 
closely together. 

Like the RCA, the Girls Rodeo Asso- 
ciation works on a point system and at 
the end of the year an all-round champion 
cowgirl is named as well as a champion 
for each of the seven recognized events: 
Calf roping, team roping, bull riding, cut- 
ting horse contest, bareback broncs, 
sponsor contest and ribbon roping. 

Jackie Worthington had the distinc- 
tion of being second in the all-round 
championship contest which was won by 
Margaret Montgomery of Ozona, Texas. 
Jackie was first in bull riding, first in 
bareback bronc riding, fifth in team rop- 
ing, third in the sponsor contest, and 
third in the ribbon roping contest. She 
was among the first five prize winners 
in five of the seven recognized events. 


A Country Club for Horse Lovers 


(Continued from Page 49) 
on top is being furnished for the oc- 
casion); and adding the final touch of 
western flavor will be the chuck wagon, 
with that affable member, Henry Byers, 
as camp cook. 

Members owning ranches often extend 
their hospitality to club members and 
their guests, with a barbecue and some 
sort of western entertainment always on 
the program. One of the most recent of 
these was the rodeo at the G. W. Glas- 
cock ranch, located about fifteen miles 
from “Cowtown.” It was a_ top-notch 
rodeo in any man’s language, complete 
with buckin’ broncs, calf ropin’ and a 
good cuttin’ contest, with the club mem- 
bers themselves as contestants. This ex- 
citing afternoon (with no casualties on 
the list), was followed by a delightful 
barbecue supper and, as Mr. Glascock 
put it, “That beef was raised right here 
on the ranch, and killed and barbecued 
here.” The grounds were dotted with 
horse trailers. in which many brought 
their own horses for the occasion, and 
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for those with no means of transport- 
ing their horses and riding equipment, a 
truck was arranged for by Mr. Repper, 
the club President. Such are the gala oc- 
casions enjoyed by the Fort Worth Horse- 
shoe Club members. 

The membership list of the club is 
comprised of business, professional and 
ranch people, which impresses on one 
that horse lovers are to be found in every 
walk of life. Typifying the roster are 
Dr. L. A. Vander Hamm, dentist; Dr. 
Mason Mayne, optometrist, A. A. Rep- 
per, president of the club, banker; E. A. 
Corbett, investment broker; Byron Mat- 
thews and Leo Brewster, attorneys; and 
the club’s secretary, A. M. Eberhardt, a 
retired judge of the Chicago Circuit 
Court. Lending the benefits of their wide 
experience and adding color and interest 
to the organization are many of note 
in the horse world; among them, Ray 
Smyth, first president of the National 
Cutting Horse Association, James Shaver, 
the club’s first president and who is 
superintendent of the horse show at the 
State Fair of Texas; Tom B. Saunders, 
current president of the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association, and cattleman; 
and such outstanding horse breeders as 
Volney Hildreth, Tom Abbott and Loyd 
Jinkens. 


The club can rightfully boast of its 
young caretakers, Margaret and Jean 
Tinkle, who live on the premises and hail 
from Hamilton, Texas. Margaret tends to 
the comfort of the guests, takes reserva- 
tions, and always cheerfully lends such 
assistance as she sees is needed. Jean is 
an experienced horse handler and has 
complete supervision of stables and 
horses—cleanliness of premises, repairs, 
stall maintenance, proper feeding, pas- 
tvrage and general care. The members 
appreciate his everwilling hand in per- 
haps helping a lone lady saddle or unsad- 
dle her mount, grooming a mane or tail 
when he sees it’s needed, making ap- 
pointments with the veterinarian and 
blacksmith, or the dozens of other things 
Jean does which are not a part of his 
prescribed duties. 

The Fort Worth Horseshoe Club is an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
in any community to encourage the 
healthful and much-sought-after sport of 
horseback riding. For those who may be 
interested in starting a similar venture 
in their communities, let us briefly trace 
its history. Originally there were six or 
eight couples who, through sheer love 
of any activity involving horses, would 
assemble, arrange transportation of their 
horses via trailer and attend nearby 
rodeos or horse shows; or they would 
meet at the ranch of one of the couples 


“She’s just like any other woman—she 
hates to admit her age!” 
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famous for his beans. “Bullets,” the boys 
called them. He was also famous for his bis- 
cuits. “‘Bricks,’’ the boys called those. One 
day the cook’s skill paid off so well he 
changed his trade! 

The boys had been ordered to build a dam across 
Sassy Creek to build up the water supply at the 
—_ For three days they lugged rocks over and 
caul. them with adobe, trying to make her water- 
tight. Every morning when they came back, they’d 
find the creek had busted right through. 

On the fourth day about noon, they were about to 
give up when they spotted the cook driving a wagon 
full of chuck back from town. ‘“‘Hey, Cookie,” they 
yelled. ‘“‘What kind of chuck did you buy?” ... 
“Bullets and brick mix,”’ the cook yelled back, and 


everybody groaned. Then, just as the cook was half 


way across the creek, the wagon hit a rock and tipped 
over. Everybody groaned even more until they saw 
what was happening. It wasn’t five minutes before 
those bullets had swelled up, split the wagon, and 
dammed the creek. And in ten minutes more, the 
“brick mix’’ had hardened and caulked the dam, 
making it completely water-tight. 

It was then the cook saw the light. Next day, he 
left camp and got a job as a mason. 


They are all feed 


You can’t build dams with Swift’s Cattle Cubes... 
but you can build extra meat pounds 
on your livestock by feeding them. 
Strongly fortified with vitamin A, 
these cubes are at gain-makers. Swifts CAT 
They are also high in phosphorus to C ubes 

correct any lack of this vital element 

in your grass or forages. 

Each ingredient in Swift’s Cattle 
Cubes has definite feeding value... 
selected meat and bone scraps, 
steamed bone meal, and that desirable 
variety of animal and vegetable pro- 
teins, as well as other important nu- 
trients. These ingredients are added 
in controlled amounts for balanced 
feeding and profitable results. 

When you feed Swift’s Cattle Cubes, you will get 
faster gains at lower cost. They help produce bigger, 
healthier calf and lamb crops, too. Buy your sup- 
ply today. 


\ 
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To speed production 


For steady, year ’round development, your livestock 
need the elements found in Swift’s Mineral Supple- 
ment. The lack of any one of these elements can be 
both dangerous and costly. Avoid the losses caused 
by mineral deficiencies—feed Swift’s Mineral Sup- 
plement, in block or pulverized form. (Since it con- 
tains only minimum requirements of salt, we 
recommend feeding additional salt, free-choice. ) 

Swift’s Mineral Supplement is economical to feed. 
It contains all the mineral elements livestock need, 
but no fillers and no waste. Like any of Swift’s Feeds, 
it is fairly priced. And so to speed production of all 
your livestock, all year ’round, buy Swift’s Mineral 
Supplement from your feed dealer, or write the 
Swift plant nearest you. 

@ e @ 


Many of you have favorite stories like our Chuck 

‘agon Yarns. Would you write your yarn out and send 
it to Swift & Company, Feed Department, Fort Worth? 
Maybe we could publish it in this series along with the 
name of the person sending it in. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Feed 
Department 


Use these Swift's Feeds 
to speed production of 





livestock on your range. 
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7 "°Urishing com- 


More and more feeders are bination of ph 
discovering that to keep cattle ph Phos- 
in top condition ...and to °rOUs, calcium 
give them steady, economical the tra ce e| ’ 
growth ... animals need a elements 
supplement that supplies full and other nutrient 
nutrient balance. They n se 

a supplement such as Larro 

which supplies not only a variety of blended proteins, but 
phosphorus, calcium, trace elements and other nutrients. In 
an actual feeding test, for example, two lots were fed the same 
amount of roughage and grains. But one lot got a single protein 
supplement—the other got Larro 32% Cattle Supplement. In 172 
days, the Larro group had an extra gain per steer of 38 pounds. 
General Mills scientists have been testing feeds and feeding 
methods for over 37 years. Put this experience to work on your 


herd ... order a good supply of Larro now. 
L-2591 


General Mills y 


Jarre Ma 


Farm-tested” 
CATTLE FEEDS 


‘Farm-tested 
SUPPLEMENT 


Dept.. 54 ° 
DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) e 
$ Buy at the Bullseye! 
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to ride. These occasional get-togethers of 
horse enthusiasts proved so enjoyable and 
worthwhile to one young matron of Fort 
Worth, Mrs. Charles Ki Aldrich, that 
she followed through on the idea of reg- 
ular meets for the group by telephoning 
to several she felt would be interested, 
and arranging for the first meeting to be 
held at her home. These efforts at organ- 
ization resulted in a group of around 
fifty riders soon meeting regularly and 
riding in Rockwood City Park. The first 
officers of the group were James Shaver, 
Presider.t, Ray Crowder, Vice-President, 
and Dorothy Aldrich, Secretary-Treasur- 
er (at the last election of officers Mrs. 
Aldrich was made honorary Secretary). 
Through the cooperation of Mayor Edgar 
Deen and Park Superintendent Harry 
Adams (both of whom are honorary 
members of the club), several miles of 
fine trails in Rockwood Park were soon 
made accessible to the riders. As is the 
case in all progressive movements, this 
group wanted to better its lot, wanted its 
own meeting house and more riding coun- 
try; so, started the search. 


After several interviews with property 
owners who had places that might be con- 
verted to their use, a good prospect for 
a future home was seen in the D. C. 
Proctor place on the old Benbrook Road, 
which had originally been built by the 
owners as a gaited horse and hackney 
pony establishment, but at the time was 
under lease to a non-riding activity. A 
meeting of the riders was held on the 
site of the Proctor place, and the major- 
ity agreed to the terms offered, which 
were to assume the existing one-year 
lease, with an eighteen months option, 
for $4000.00 plus $200.00 a month rental. 
Thirty-five members of the pase 
pledged to loan $100.00 each, and wit 
these funds and a $500.00 note the ven- 
ture was launched. At this same meet- 
ing a $50.00 initial membership fee (plus 
$10.00 Federal Tax) for future members 
was voted, a $2.00 monthly membership 
fee established, and a membership of one 
hundred was agreed upon (the member- 
ship has since been extended to one 
hundred twenty-five). Subsequently a 
nominal fee of $35.00 monthly per head 
was established for horses maintained at 
the club, and this fee has recently been 
reduced to $25.00, this amount being a 
fluctuating figure, which may be in- 
creased or decreased according to the 
club’s financial status, grain prices, or 
other eens factors. Within the 
year the $3500.00 loan and the note have 
been liquidated and the club is on a 
solvent basis. While a clubhouse and 
riding are as extensive as that of the 
Fort Worth Horseshoe Club may not be 
available to all communities, still a meet- 
ing place can always be arranged and 
riding trails made accessible for enthusi- 
astic horse riders. 


So, through a nucleus of enterprising 
horsemen, a permanent place has been 
established whereby it is no longer futile 
for a Fort Worthian, or a nearby resident, 
to “wish” for a place to keep his horse 
and for a place to ride; a fine clubhouse 
and grounds are available for horse de- 
votees to congregate, ride, talk and ex- 
change ideas with others interested in 
the same subject they are; and there is a 
meeting place for young people where 
they can enjoy many types of recreation, 
have adequate facilities for practicing 
and improving their horsemanship, and 
will always find a riding companion. In 
short—here is the ideal country club 
for horse lovers. 
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One dos C protects 
against Blackleg and 


Malignant Edema 





loday LIVESTOCK PROFITS DEPEND UPON 
LOW COST PRODUCTION 


In areas where Malignant Edema (a Blackleg-like disease) occurs, 
use Parke-Davis Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. A single 
dose protects against both Blackleg and Malignant Edema. It pays 
to be safe. One dose gives full benefit and it costs no more. 

Where Blackleg alone threatens, use Parke-Davis Bacterin, For- 
malinized (whole culture-alum treated). One dose protects the calf. 


THE PARKE-DAVIS LABEL—your assurance of priceless protection. Look for it on: 
Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 1 Mixed Bacterin Avian 
(Chicken Formula) 
Mixed Bacterin Avian 
(Turkey Formula) 
Avisepticus-Gallinarum Bacterin 


Blackleg Bacterin (Formalinized) 
(Whole Culture-Alum Treated) Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 2 


Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 3 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin Mixed Bacteria (Ovine) Formula No. 1 
Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) FormulaNo. 1 : 3 
(Alum Precipitated) (Alum Precipitated) Anti-Colon Bacillus Serum 
Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) Formula No.2 Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum 
(Alum Precipitated) Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 


WRITE FOR FREE TLLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES Ss EEE PARK E-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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“Farmers and Ranchers 
Are Known 
by the Fence They Keep” 


Av: 
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WN Old Silvertip is right... your reputation, 
/ character, and success are indicated by 
the way you keep up your property. A 
well-kept farm or ranch is usually a prof- 
itable one, and includes good fencing to: 
@ obtain proper range control 
@ provide adequate control of stock 
@ protect stock from predatory animals 
and disease-infected groun: 
@ enable your men to devote more time 
to profitable work 
@ maintain a well-kept, successtul-looking 
farm or ranch 


{It’s important in fencing that you make 
a long-time investment by getting good 
fence. Here are some of the reasons so 
many farmers and ranchers have been 
buying CF&I V-mesh Fence: 
@ CF&I has been making good fence for 
the West for 45 years 
@ it is easily and quickly available through 
local dealers 
@ Colorado V-mesh Fence is the strongest 
construction known in fence building 
@ no cut wires—no knots 
@ cross wires are interwoven with hori- 
spf — \\ // «23 | zontal wires to make a one-piece fabric 
; ir ; i @ no top or bottom rails needed-—it's riaid 
fl \ \ VU l @ sturdy triangular mesh 
W\ tS | @ two-strand twisted cables strategically 
\ Flaced for additional reinforcement 
1 a} , 





Pp riang mesh protects 
poultry, forage, grain, orchards, and 
gordens from rodents and other small 
animals 


OTHER CF&I PRODUCTS FOR FARM & RANCH: 
Poultry Netting, Colorado Fence, Barbed 
Wire, T-posts, Cinch Fence Stays, Bale Ties, 
Baling Wire, Hardware Cloth, Clinton Weld- 
ed Wire Fabric, and Nails and Staples 





the Colorado Fuel: Iron Corporation 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


On the Pacific Coast: California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 
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Any-Day Prepayment Option 
Reserve Safety Feature 


RANCH 


Amortized 39 Years 


E. B. CHANDLER & CO. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loan Supervisor, 106 E. Crockett St., San Antonio, Texas 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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What Is a Good Tennessee 
Walking Horse? 


(Continued from Page 39) 

ners. He is suitable, too, for those who 
want a stylish horse for the show ring, 
yet are hesitant to go into the ring on one 
of the more spirited animals. Lacking a 
nervous temperament he is easy to ride 
and to handle. Nevertheless, in the ring 
he can “turn on” and give the spectators 
a thrilling show when the judge calls for 
the running walk. When being shown, 
these horses have set tails as a rule, and 
are required to do the three gaits set out 
above. 

With further reference to show horses, 
there appears to be some confusion among 
those not entirly conversant with the 
Tennessee Walking Horse and his gaits, 
as to training for show purposes. Some 
think that since their gaits are “natural” 
that little if any training is necessary 
before entering the show ring. For a 
pleasure horse and pleasure riding this 
is largely true, however, for a top show 
horse considerable training by one who 
knows how is necessary to perfect their 
three gaits. A show horse of any breed 
must be a precisionist. They must be 
taught show manners, to park, to set 
their heads and point their ears, and to 
back if called upon to do so. Each gait 
must be distinct and properly executed. 

In several western states, Texas in- 
cluded, Walking Horse stallions have been 
crossed successfully on western mares. 
The resultant offspring is a very comfor- 
table horse under the saddle and there 
appears to be no loss of stamina or of 
“cow sense.” Experiments in this direc- 
tion have not yet been carried far enough 
to determine definitely what the result 
may be, but it is a worthwhile experiment 
with favorable possibilities. 

The Walking Horse is today found in 
all forty-eight states and in a number of 
foreign countries. People everywhere are 
learning “what is a good Walking Horse.” 
It is not surprising that the combination 
of easy gait and good disposition, plus 
hardiness and good looks, has made him 
popular. His future is bright. 


Grand National Livestock 
Exposition Oct. 28-Nov. 6 


N all-time record high of $141,321 

in cash premiums and prizes is 

being offered at the 1949 Grand 
National Livestock Exposition, to be held 
at the Cow Palace, San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 28-November 6. Included in this 
total will be nearly $40,000 for beef 
cattle, of which the Herefords will share 
$15,595; Aberdeen-Angus $10,565; and 
Shorthorns $7,025. Approximately $6,000 
is set aside for pens and carloads of 
feeders and steers. 

Classes for the three major beef 
breeds will also include pens of three 
registered bulls and pens of three regis- 
tered heifers; individual fat cattle; car- 
loads of long-fed in each of the three 
breeds; carloads of short-fed, all breeds; 
and carloads and pens of feeders. 

A purebred Hereford sale, composed 
of selected individual animals and pens 
of three registered bulls and heifers, will 
be held November 2 and an Aberdeen- 
Angus sale, in cooperation with the Pa- 
cific Coast Aberdeen-Angus Association, 
will be held November 3. 

Texas and southwestern breeders are 
cordially invited to join in the Grand 
National October 28-November 6. 
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NEWS FROM DU PONT 


for every man who buys 


Protein Feed for Cattle and Sheep 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


““TWO-SIXTY-TWO” FEED COMPOUND SUPPLIES 
UREA AS A SOURCE OF PROTEIN 


When the feed you buy contains “Two-Sixty-Two,” you know 
that your feed manufacturer knows the latest facts about protein. 
On the tag it will be listed as “protein from non-protein nitrogen.”’ 

Many feed manufacturers now use this additional source of pro- 
tein because of its high value for concentrates, pellets and other 
mixed feeds for cattle and sheep. 

To make the best use of grains and forage feeds, cattle and sheep 
need protein. With ““Two-Sixty-Two” the feed manufacturer can 
economically build supplements and pellets that have the protein 
value needed by range and feed-lot stock. 

“Two-Sixty-Two” is the urea feed compound developed by 
Du Pont for use in commercial feed mixtures. It has been tested in 
extensive feeding trials over the past 10 years at state colleges 
such as Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, I]linois 
and Cornell. Each year these research experiments as well as farm 
feeding results continue to show the value of ‘“Two-Sixty-Two” to 
supply part of the protein for ruminants. 

For full details on how this excellent new feed ingredient supplies pro- 
tein in mixed feeds, write Du Pont, Ammonia Department, Wilmington 
98, Del. 


““TWO-SIKTY-TWO"' 1S A REGIS TERED TRADEMARK OF £, 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WHY “TWO-SIXTY-TWO” 
1S A VALUABLE 
SOURCE OF PROTEIN 


Cud-chewing animals are able to 
grow some of their own protein 
in their paunch, or rumen. Billions 
of bacteria and yeasts in the 
paunch grow by feedingon natural 
proteins, carbohydrates and cellu- 
lose (roughage). They multiply 
faster when thefeed containsextra 
nitrogen as ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two,” 
which they convert to protein. 
Then the animal digests these 
large numbers of bacteria and 
yeasts to provide for its own pro- 
tein needs. 


For greatest feed efficiency, 
“Two-Sixty-Two” should never 
furnish more than one-quarter to 
one-third of the total protein. A 
good supply of high-grade car- 
bohydrates in the ration helps 
insure the greatest feeding value 
of feed mixtures and pellets con- 
taining ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two.” 





DuPont “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" Feed Compound 
How It Is Produced 
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" Fae Best Saddle Is 1500 
Years Old 


By Jo—E M. CARMICHAEL 


HAT’S right, your best saddle is 

1500 years old, at least. Today’s 

stock saddle, the one you ride, is the 
result of a long time of sitting-down ex- 
perimentation. 

Ever since man started riding a horse, 
if he could stay seated on his mount, he 
knew he had a pretty good rig. But he 
began thinking about possible improve- 
ments when he was forced to watch a 
high-tailing bronc from a seat in the 
dirt. And so was born the saddle, a 
child of necessity out of convenience. 

The first saddle that could be called 
such appeared about 400 A.D. On the 
column of Theodosius at Constantinople 
are a couple of figures riding on high- 
peaked saddles with embroidered saddle 
cloths. But long before the time of 
Theodosius horsemen were using padded 
saddle cloths to help them stay put. The 
pads served their purpose well enough 
to be adopted by the Athenian cavalry 
about 400 B.C. and are still serving their 
purpose well enough to be in use in 
South America today. But the rigid-frame 
saddles were the war saddles, the an- 
cestors of today’s stock saddle. 

A different saddle and a different tech- 
nique of riding helped the Moors invade 
Spain in 711 and conquer the country. 
Spaniards were used to fighting with 
heavy armor in saddles with long stir- 
rups. The Moors used light armor, their 
horses could be lighter and faster, and 
they rode a short stirrup that gave them 
quick movement in the saddle. 

The Spanish were quick to adopt the 
Moorish a la jineta or short stirrup, style 
of riding. Spaniards brought it with them 
to the new world and gave it to the 
Mexicans. The Mexicans made some 
modification, taught the Texans, and the 
Texans showed the cowboys east of the 
Rockies how to ride. Watch a cowboy 
cutting cattle or turning a calf and 
you will see how the Moors rode 1200 
years ago. 


Old time Texas cowboy riding a twenty- 
dollar pony and a forty dollar saddle. 
Photo by Brack, in San Antonio, in the 
eighties from the N. H. Rose collection. 


As fighting methods changed, saddles 
changed (that sitting down experimen- 
tation again). The military saddle of the 
14th and 15th centuries had its high front 
part armored and extended to protect 
the legs of the rider. Jousting saddles, 
the type used in war and tournament, 
had the high cantle, or back, curving 
around the rider’s loins and making it 
almost impossible for him to be knocked 
off or to fall from his perch. 

An example of the 16th century style 
in war rigs is the armor of Charles V, 
1500-1558. Notice the encircling cantle 
and the high armored fork. The heavy 


Mexican saddle of the type used 
through the first half of the 19th century. 
It is similar to the first native adapta- 
tions of the Spanish war saddle. 


war saddle was put aside in favor of the 
pad type when light riding was to be 
done. Spaniards brought both types with 
them to the new world. 

Spanish ranchers were well established 
in Cuba and Hispaniola by the early 
1500’s. They became the first cattle 
barons of the new world and imported 
the best horses and saddles from Spain. 
The Spanish saddle, inlaid with precious 
metals, decorated with silver and jewels, 
set an elaborate example for its off- 
spring, the Mexican saddle. 

But soon the islands in the Caribbean 
became occupied, the open country was 
on the mainland and the conquistadores 
moved in. The Spaniards tried their best 
to keep the Indians from getting horses. 
But in spite of regulations many Indians 
got mounts and became expert horse- 
men. Seeing they couldn’t keep the 
natives off horses, the conquistadores for- 
bade the natives using saddles, And there- 
by hangs a tale. 

The story goes that one Alonso Marti- 
nez, talabatero (leather worker or sad- 
dle maker), came to Mexico City in the 
early days. In front of his shop he hung 
out the sign of his trade, a saddle tree. 
One night the tree disappeared. The next 
night it was back. The natives had 
recognized what it was and took it to 
use as a model. After this model, the 
story goes, were fashioned all the future 
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This type of saddle was popular through- 
out the 1880's. It was known in the sad- 
dlery manuals as the Texas or stock 
saddle. 


Mexican saddles. The Mexican adaptation 
came to be the direct sire of the Western 
stock saddle, the one you use. 


The basis of the native type was the 
Spanish war saddle. It was built on a 
heavy rigid tree, had a large, definite 
pommel, and a high cantle. For everyday, 
easy riding as in the old country a pad 
saddle had been used. But it was discard- 
ed after a while for the more practical 
native type. The native Mexican saddle 
was recognized as distinct toward the 
end of the 16th century when a viceroy 
permitted Indians to use it only. 

Spanish cattle and horses flourished 
in the new country. With the increased 
supply, more wild and half broken horses 
came into use. The saddles still had the 


Early Mexican saddle said to have be- 
longed to Santa Anna. This type was the 
transition from early Spanish to Texas 
saddle. From the N. H. Rose collection of 
Old Time Photographs. 





Practically the same tree as early 
Mexican saddle but with mochila (cov- 
ering), rosaderos (sweat pads), and 
flank rigging added. 


The Mother Hubbard, made by Texans 
and used by Texans in the 1860's. 


Californians worked up their own 
style about the same time as the Texas 
Mother Hubbard. The California was 
center-fire rigged and almost invariably 
had the long tapaderos. 
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short a la jineta stirrups taken over from 
the conquistadores. 

The Spaniard and native learned there 
was something wrong with his rig just 
as soon as his first bronc lay back his 
ears and began to unwind. As he dusted 
the dirt from the seat of his pants he 
realized some changes would have to be 
made. Why, just crawling in the saddle 
by the short stirrups was a feat of horse- 
manship. 

And another thing, the new country 
was big. It was a long way between places 
and the legs got cramped in the knees-up 
position. High cantles on the war saddles 
made boarding and quitting a scary 
caballo risky at best. So, after sore 
experience, the caballeros began lengthen- 
ing their stirrups and lowering their 
cantles. Steps No. 1 and No. 2 had 
been taken in making the Western saddle 
as it is today. 

New methods had to be devised to 
work the new-world cattle. The lazo 
(English, lasso) came into use as a 
means of collecting the near-wild ani- 
mals. It didn’t take long for the vacquero 
to learn he couldn’t win with his bare 
hands a tug of war with an 800 pound 
beef. What he needed was a portable 
snubbing post. So he rounded the high 
pommel of his converted war saddle, 
capped it to hold a rope, and by so doing 
took step No. 3 in shaping the modern 
roping saddle. By the end of the 1600’s 
the basic form of today’s stock saddle had 
been achieved. 

The Latin-American cowboy must have 
tried about every way of anchoring his 
lazo. Mention is made in history of a 
method whereby the lazo was. tied to 
the horse’s tail. In South America the 
gaucho kept his pad saddle but added 
an extra surcingle-like girth with a ring 
in it. To the ring the cowboy tied his 


rope. 

In 1821 Mexico won its independence 
from Spain. With a patriotic flare the 
caballeros threw away their Spanish 
a la jineta saddles and adopted the native 


style with longer stirrups, modified 
pommel and cantle. But they took with 
them the Spanish custom of decorating 
their saddles with gold, silver, jewels, 
and silk. Before the Spanish, now Mexi- 
can, dandy switched his allegiance the 
native saddles had been rather plain. 
Aztée craftsmen had been contributing 
steadily to the development of excellence 
in workmanship on the native saddle. 
After the adoption of the native type by 
the rich campesanos and others of wealth 
and importance there was further re- 
finement of decoration and standardiza- 
tion of trappings. By the end of the 
1700’s there had evolved a Mexican style 
of saddle distinguished by its ornamen- 
tation. 

The work of the silversmith, embroid- 
erer, and leather tooler was combined in 
the elaborate fiesta saddles. The cabal- 
lero thought of his horse as a walking 
rack for splendid trappings that were 
certain to attract attention to the rider. 
The silver and leather work on today’s 
saddles and boots are carry-overs from 
those gaudy days of dons and fiestas. 

Some good horsemen today consider 
the Mexican rig one of the best roping 
saddles ever devised. The main character- 
istics that have been adopted by modern 
roping saddles are: 

1. Low cantle that lets the rider move 
around with a great deal of freedom. 

2. Total absence of any swell of the 
fork. That eliminates the possibility of 
the rope getting caught under the bow 
or the bow slowing up dismounting. 


The Cheyenne roll on the cantle was 
added by Frank Meanea, Cheyenne, and 
with the exposed front rigging made a 
new saddle type. The Cheyenne came 
out soon after the California. 


Originated sometime in the 1870's by 
S. C. Gallup, the Pueblo saddle came to 
be a favorite east of the Rockies. 


Today’s roper was born in the middle 
1930's and has grown to be the most pop- 
ular style sold. It has California skirts, 
Cheyenne roll cantle, Pueblo rigging, and 
a horn with a little Mevican breeding. 





I got a letter this week from Bob, 
one of my Colorado rancher pals, and 
I’m sure he won't mind if I let you 
read part of it over my shoulder, 
because it concerns every rancher in 
the business: 


Here’s what Bob says: “Just by 
way of information one of my friends 
lost 22 almost finished yearlings in 
one feed lot last week from blackleg 
—or maybe it was edema. Just ad 

cinate; thought the other fel- 
Aare oF it. He’ll do it himself 
next time. About a $3,500.00 loss 
that could have been prevented fora 


couple of bucks. "$F 


I think you ranchers all know just 
how Bob’s friend must have felt. 
A loss like that can sure knock the 
starch out ofa year’s ranching profits. 


I'd like to make a strong point 
right now about combined blackleg 
and malignant edema vaccine— 
Cutter’s Blacklegol “S”.* Because 
beth of these killers thrive under 
the same conditions, kill in the same 
manner, and defy anybody to tell 
which one with the Toni did the 
dirty work, I think it’s playing at 
sucker’s odds to take a chance when 
you've got so little to win. It’s nota 
fair shake for you to gamble, either, 
that some bargain-basement vaccine 
is going to do a job for you. Com- 
plete protection is what you need for 
your cattle, and Cutter’s Blacklegol 
“S” fortified with Alhydrox** is 
your insurance against both blackleg 
and malignant edema losses. 


Sure, Cutter’s got plain bacterin 
and alum-precipitated vaccines but 
I don’t mind throwing rocks at ’em 
on how superior Blacklegol “S” is 
by comparison. 


Insist on Blacklegol “S” — it’s 
cheaper on the long haul. 


See you next month... 
e 


*Cutter Trade Name 
** Aluminum Hydroxide adsorbed 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 10, California 
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3. Horn fits low on horse’s withers and 
gives greater leverage. 

After Mexicans won their independence 
settlers began coming into Texas. They 
found Mexicans with large herds of wild 
cattle and from the Mexicans learned 
the cattle business. Part of the tech- 
nique was use of the native saddle and 
the Texans adopted it. 

Quite plain when compared with the 
fiesta saddles, the native work saddle 
generally was covered with very thin 
rawhide if covered at all. The seat was 
fixed to a large heavy skirt with large 
square saddle bags. Stirrup leathers were 
wide and without rosaderos—the large, 
low reaching skirt served the purpose of 
sweat pads. The whole thing was kept 
on the horse by a single girth hung 
straight down from the horn—the 
Spanish rig. 

As the Mexican saddle went to work 
for Texans it began to change. Each 
part of the range had certain peculiarities 
that suggested certain modifications. One 
of the first things to go was the dinner- 
plate horn of the Mexican. (“They were 
big enough to play a game of seven-up 
on,” was the usual description.) A small- 
er horn, rounded and on a narrow stem, 
took place of the dinner-plate. From its 
shape the innovation earned the name 
“apple horn.” Apple horn saddles lived 
through the 1880's. 

Next the naked Mexican trees were 
clothed with heavier rawhide and then 
with leather. Even the horn was leather 
covered. The extra rawhide and leather 
gave greater strength to the saddle, 
made it heavier and a better top hand 
for hard work. Leather on the horn 
made it not so slippery, it was easier to 
take dallies (loops of the rope around the 
saddie horn), and anchorage was more 
certain. 

Early exposed rigs were meant to be 
ridden with a heavy leather covering 
over the seat. The mochilas (coverings) 
had openings for horn and cantle and 
were removable. The Mother Hubbards of 
a later period were on the same principle, 
except the covering was stitched down. 
Texans did away with the big saddle- 
bagged skirts of the Mexican and sub- 
stituted smaller ones. Then the tree was 
covered with small upper skirts or 
jockies that passed over the stirrup 
leathers which were narrowed. The nar- 
row stirrup leathers called for a sweat 
pad so the sudadero or rosadero was 
added. 

Next to go were the heavy, solid wood 


Spanish stirrups. They were replaced: 


by a big, box type called “dog houses.” 
(“There was enough lumber in each one 
to build a dog house.”’) Texans did hard 
riding and hard roping. They found that 
the Spanish rig, with the single girth 
hanging directlv under the fork, wasn’t 
solid enough. They added a flank girth 
to the Spanish rig and so was born the 
double rig, the true Texas type saddle. 
While the Texans were working out 
their own brand of saddle from the 
Mexican, the Santa Fe trade was carry- 
ing the Mexican saddle to other parts of 
the country. From 1821 to 1844 traders 
from Missouri freighted goods to Santa 
Fe and brought back whatever they could 
trade for. Thus the Mexican saddle found 
its way east. In St. Louis it was sold 
to the early fur traders and they made 
their changes. From Missouri the saddle 
from Santa Fe, or its imitation, wandered 
into the farming areas of the Ohio valley. 
Going west from St. Louis offspring of 
the Mexican saddle found work on the 
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cattle plains of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Later they spread into Wyoming and 
Montana. Like anything that gets around 
a lot the blood line of the Mexican saddle 
wasn’t kept pure. Everyone who used it 
probably saw some changes that could 
be made. Some changes were made, good 
points of the Mexican mixed with good 
points of other saddles. Eventually off- 
spring that looked very little like the 
Mexican were calling it “Papa” in many 
different accents. 

At the beginning of the long drives in 
1866 practically all Texas cowboys were 
using the Mother Hubbard saddle. It was 
low, open, and heavy, weighing up to 
60 pounds. The covering was a sheet of 
leather with a hole and slit for <he horn 
and cantle. As the cattle industry spread 
and the Texas cowboys headed their 
herds north, the Mother Hubbard became 
more and more widely used. During the 
time of the drives it came to be used 
almost universally by stockmen and cow- 
boys east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
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The original Bob Crosby saddle made for 
Crosby by Amonett. It is an example of 
the low pommel and cantle style used in 
roping saddles. 


Mother Hubbard was a rugged outfit and 
it was plain. Almost any cow poke could 
worry it back together if it got messed 
up. 

Soon after the Mother Hubbard grew 
up in Texas a distinctive type of saddle 
came into widespread use in California. 
It had long tapaderos, modest rounded 
skirts, straight cantle, and small upright 
horn. It was screwed down by a single 
girth hung middleways of the seat— 
center-fire. 

Californians had different country and 
cattle to work than did the Texans. Dif- 
ferent techniques bred a different sad- 
dle. They found the rim-fire Spanish rig 
gave too much play to the saddle. Instead 
of adding a flank girth they moved the 
single one from under the horn back 
to a center position. This also solved 
the problem of the saddle slipping for- 
ward and chapping the elbows of a low- 
withered horse. Around the small, up- 
right horn it was easier for the cowboy 
to loop his rawhide riata. The riata, if 
it were anchored solidly to the horn, 
couldn’t stand the strain of up-ending a 
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Now MoorMan’s brings to Western ranchers and farmers 
the latest scientific development in feeds—a new flexible 
balancer—Range Mintrate.* This new concentrated con- 
centrate is available in Cube form—can be identified by 
a distinctive red color. Range Mintrate Cubes were de- 
veloped especially for Western feeding—supply protein 
and mineral variety that help produce better-fleshed, 
thriftier beef at less cost and in less time. 


Range Mintrate contains: 
A variety of 5 proteins—PLUS UREA, famous 
protein ‘“‘booster”—to provide a combination of 
‘ the amino acids necessary for best protein-feed- 
ing results. 


MoorMan’s famous Minerals for Range Cattle— 

a highly concentrated and balanced combination 

of 12 mineral ingredients developed specifically 

for Western cattle, and including all the mineral 

ingredients they need. 

© An ample supply of Vitamin D, the Sunshine 
Vitamin more heavily fortified now than ever. 


Used as a “balancer.” New Range Mintrate was 
developed for either feeding alone to balance range 


“| should worry about 
range conditions—with this 
new beef builder!” 


Range Mintrate Cubes 


A Concentrated Concentrate 


for cattle, to balance commonly used range feeds 


grasses, or for use with cotton-cake, or other oil meals 
usually available. 


How to feed it. We recommend Range Mintrate 
Cubes be fed in addition to other proteins. Good results 
can also be obtained by feeding the Cubes alone. 


Exceptional results make cost low. Recom- 
mended wherever Western cattle need proteins—for win- 
tering on the range—and for the smooth, show-ring 
finish that wins top prizes. Yet, because Range Mintrate* 
is so highly concentrated and contains only needed pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins, you'll be amazed at its low 
feeding cost. Ask your MoorMan Man or write Dept. B-9 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, II. 


MoorHans 


Since 1885 


*NOTE: MoorMan’s makes 6 other Mi (mi d protein 
concentrates)—3 for poultry—1 for hogs—1 for dairy cattle—another 
for beef cattle. All are designed for balancing local feeds — produce 
amazing, money-saving results. 
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GILTEDGE 
IS CHEAPER 
IN PRICE 
THAN MOST 
MINERALS 


GILTEDGE 
Minerals Make 
Quicker Gains 

and 

GREATER 

PROFITS! 


aes Available in 
eS SS SS 


100 LBS. NET 


GILT EDGE 
MINERALIZED 


: @ 
4 ¥lis 
| SALT 


LAMKIN-BROS. : 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


10% 
PHOSPHORUS 











COPOOOPP OOOO ONY 
BS eRe bedi AVAILABLE 
SALT IN 
STEAMED BONE MEAL BLOCKS 
SULPHUR Vola 
IRON-OXIDE 
MANGANESE-SULPHATE 
IRON-SULPHATE 
YEAST 
COPPER-SULPHATE 
POTASSIUM-IODIDE 
COBALT 
OIL OF ANISE 
MINERALS  pOLOMITIC-LIMESTONE 














CONTAINS 
STEAMED 
BONE MEAL 








Recommended by lanes Ranchers and Feeders 


for- 1. Free choice feeding. 


2. Mixed with Cottonseed Meal... 
and more minerals. 


which gives the animal less salt 


3. Used on Wheat Pasture to help prevent Wheat Poisoning. 


THE MINERAL ALL LIVESTOCK NEED 


and 


Ata Price You Can Afford to Pay 





Mail this Inquiry Today 


Quote Price on Gilt Edge Mineral 
Salt (Delivered to Ranch) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamkin Brothers 


Box 387 


| Signed 


Brownwood, Texas | eis. 














We can save you money and get for you better cattle 
for the money you invest. 


Hereford and Crossbred Brahmans for Commercial Herds 


Rodeo Calves Feeder Calves Stocker Cattle 
BONDED FOR SECURITY 
At Your Service 


GREGG & MILLER 


Livestock Exchange Building Telephone Preston 8922 Port City Stockyards 


4905 Calhoun Houston 4, Texas 
Clayten Miller < At Night Call > R. 8. Gregg 
Milby 44565 Milby 43503 











Subscribe to The Cattleman $2 per year. 
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big beef. So the Californian, after catch- 
ing what he wanted, put a few turns or 
dallies (from the Spanish “Dale vuelta!” 
or “give it a turn!’””) around his saddle 
horn. By loosening the dallies the rider 
could control the strain of his riata. 

Texans didn’t take to California rigs. 
Those rigs were strictly for the dally 
man, they couldn’t be clamped down 
where they wouldn’t turn in heavy roping. 
And another thing, all the rigging, the 
ring and under-stirrup leather through 
it, and the latigo wrappings were all 
under the rider’s leg. The pressure often 
caused ring sores on the horse and some 
discomfort for the rider. 

But the center-fires were better horse 
breaking rigs than the double rigged 
saddles. The single girth gave the sad- 
dle a little play, it wasn’t so much a 
part of the horse as when double rigged. 

The California tree gained immediate 
popularity in its part of the country. It 
was soon the standard outfit in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, and was rather 
popular in Arizona and Idaho. The double 
rig was practically universal east of the 
Rockies and found some favor in the 
California territory. Girths on the double 
rigs were narrower than on the single 
where they were five or six inches wide. 
The flank girth on the double rig was 
sometimes just a two inch strap. To 
regulate the distance between the two 
girths a small strap was attached at 
the middles. 

A few years after the California hit the 
trails there appeared in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, a saddle that was different. 
Frank Menea had added a roll to the 
back of the cantle that branded the 
Cheyenne saddle. His saddle was on the 
same basic principle as the Mother Hub- 
bard. But double skirts and special seat 
leather ——- the single sheet covering 
of the earlier Texas saddle, and the front 
rigging on the fork was uncovered. 

South of Cheyenne about 200 miles 
in Pueblo, Colorado, the next new saddle 
type came into being. There, sometime 
in the 1870’s, S. C. Gallup started making 
his special saddle. Gallup’s Pueblo style 
had a small upright nickel horn, high 
dished cantle, and large square skirts 
sometimes measuring 32x18 inches. 

The saddles made in Pueblo spread 
rapidly in the surrounding cow country 
and Texans were soon introduced to them. 
Texans had been driving stocker cattle 
up to Colorado and Wyoming over the 
Goodnight-Loving trail since 1867. By 
the end of the drives in 1889 the Pueblo 
saddle had spread so it could be bought 
almost anywhere on the Western Plains. 
Its chief competitors were Frank Menea’s 
Cheyenne and a similar style made by 
S. D. Myers Saddle Company, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 

The Pueblo style came to be a favorite 
in Texas around the turn of the century. 
In spite of the rope-and quirt-losing metal 
horn there were lots of Pueblos sold. You 
could get a good Gallup saddle in 1894 
for $35 or $40. They weren’t too big 
but they were strong and heavy, easier 
on the horse’s back when there was 
real work to be done. And, like practi- 
cally all saddles east of the Rockies, 
the Pueblos could be used either rim- 
fire or double rigged. 

By the turn of the century the dif- 
ferent parts of the country were pretty 
well set in their ways of doing things. 
The two main cattle raising territories 
could be divided north-south by the Rocky 
Mountains. Each territory had different 
rigs and different ways of doing the 
same job. The eastern territory included 
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i ze Zz aa REEN GRASS 
= ON WINTER RANGE... 


Yes, you can now feed your cattle fresh 

green grass on winter range when you feed 

them Top Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets! 

It is a new kind of range feed which contains 

dehydrated young, tender-green grazing 

plants grown on fertile mineralized soil, cut 
at the peak of their vitamin potency and carefully dehydrated 
to preserve their feeding value. 

These young tender-green feeds, preserved in this way, pro- 
vide the greatest source of nutrition known to science for ani- 
mals of all kinds. They contain the vitamins and organic 
minerals that are so necessary for producing perfect health in 
your livestock the year ‘round. 

. Top Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets contain the B-complex 
vitamins: Choline, Niacin, Riboflavin, and Pantothenic Acid, 
which multiplies the cocci bacteria in the rumen. The action of 
the bacteria transforms cellulose fibres of the winter range 
grasses into useful food. 

Bewley’s Top Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets contain shark 
liver oil, wheat germ oil and D-activated plant sterol to help 


FOR MORE FACTS— 


build up resistance to nutritional diseases such as colds, pneu- 
monia, shipping fever, blindness in cattle, rickets, irregularities 
in breeding, premature calving and many other ailments which 
are costing cattlemen millions of dollars each year. 

Bewley’s Top Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets have a 
variety of vegetable, animal, marine and grass proteins which 
contain all the essential amino acids, plus all the organic source 
mattrials so necessary for good health. 

This new kind of feed will help prevent loss in weight in 
your cows during the long winter months. This better Bewley 
Range Feed will help increase your calf crop; make calves 
stronger and healthier; make them weigh up to 75 pounds or 
more at weaning time over calves from cows fed on a single 
protein feed, or ordinary (unfortified) range cubes. 


THAT'S WHY WE SAY—‘'Feeding Bewley’s Top 
Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets is like bringing 
early spring pasture to your range cattle the year 
‘round!”’ 





About Bewley's Top Anchor Range Breeder 
=) Chunkets and other Top Anchor Feeds, send your 
name and address ona penny postcard for the new 

Bewley booklet that shows you how to make more profits 


with scientific feeding of beef cattle 


It's attractive, it's 


filled with sound suggestions—and it's FREE! 
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waren supe ADAMS 


Now. more than ever, your water 
supply must be uninterrupted. With 
ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS you need 
not worry about loss of water. There's 
an ADAMS CUP for every pumping 
purpose. Selected hides tanned and 
processed to suit each requirement. All 
cups furnished with any size hole at no 
extra cost. Special attention given to 
odd size cups. Ask your hardware deal- 
er about ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS. 
"Southwestern Made for Southwestern Trade” 


C.F. ADAMS, Inc. 


420 So. Lake St. Fort Worth, Texas 











W. S. Britten Earl Gartin - Hie Tommy Godwin 


College Sta., Tex. Greensburg, Ind. Monroe, Ia. Tonkawa, Okla. 
Auctioneer Auctioneer Auctioneer Auctioneer 


Net MORE with 
S NATIONAL 


Ai incon Neb Novreth, Nes. For Dates, Rates or Further = Fort Worth, Tex. 
Auctioneer Auctioneer Information Address Sales Manager 

O. R. (Pete) PETERSON, Mgr. Fort Worth, Texas 

1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. Phone 3-4015 
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All Dregndnian Ranchmen Read ‘The Cubtdnin. 
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Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. This area got 
most of their cattle and most of their 
know-how from Texas. This area, too, is 
largely Great Plains country and, as in 
Texas, the saddles were almost uni- 
versally double rigged. 

Over the mountains to the west was 
the center-fire country. California, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Nevada raised their beef 
cattle mostly in fenced meadows. There 
they used the dally system of scorn 
rope to saddle. The horn had to be 
and wrapped so the turns of the oo a 
would grab hold. The country dictated 
how cattle would be raised and the 
saddle was changed till it could do that 
work best. 

So it came to be that you could tell 
from the rigging a man used what state 
he was from and just about what county. 
A stranger sitting a double rig was, for 
certain, from east of the Rockies, and 
just what brand of double rig told you 
what state. The double rig sat well back 
on the horse and the rider rode straight 
from head to toe. Center-fire rigs went 
higher on the horse’s withers, the stir- 
rups were held well forward giving the 
rider a little more comfortable position. 

But there was more choice in rigs 
than just center-fire, double, or rim- 
fire. Soon after the turn of the century 
the horseman had his choice of five rigs 
running all the way from the center- 
fire to the full double. Each position 
of girth had its advantages that suited 
it to a particular part of the country. 
The Spanish single, the double, and the 
center-fire appeared in that order. 

Next came the three-quarter rig, girth 
half way between the center-fire and rim- 
fire positions. Any variation could be 
made after the idea and saddle making 
techniques were established. Some liked 
the five-eighth position. With it the girth 
was about an inch ahead of the center- 
fire position and its rformance was 
little different from the center-fire. It 
was no good for steep terrain or heavy 
roping and tended to crawl on a horse’s 
withers. 

In between the three-quarter and the 
rim-fire positions came the seven-eighths 
rig. It held the saddle nearly as well as 
the double and without the worry of 
chafing the horse’s forelegs. 

No matter what the rigging, the saddle 
at the end of the 1800’s was character- 
ized by a large seat (15 to 18 inches), 
large square skirts, and a slick fork eight 
to ten inches high. The first swell in the 
fork seems to have been in the Visalia 
tree developed in California about 1890. 
From the base of the horn the tree 
swelled down and out in a smooth line, no 
under-cut. The idea caught on and like all 
good ideas began to be modified. Oregon 
versions of the Visalia tree boasted the 
bulge undercut to take a man’s legs. 
Wyoming saddlers liked the Oregon idea 
and the swell fork spread. 

And as the idea spread the swells 
began to swell even more, and the seat, 
horn, stirrups, and skirts began to shrink. 
By 1910 the swell-fork models were pretty 
widely adopted. Each year after that 
demand for the slick fork fell off. The 
old-timer was likely to be _ disgusted 
with the newfangled swells. He figured 
they gave the man an unfair advantage 
over the horse. The swell forks took 
the place of the bucking rolls used by 
some of the earlier less sticky-seated 
riders. A bucking roll could be anything 
from a slicker to a pick handle tied across 
the slick fork just behind the horn. It 
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FULO-PEP& 
CATTLE FEEDS 


Pay off in the showring 
--.on the range ...in the feedlot 


{ 











Spring Pasture Benefits 
in Ful-O-Pep promote condition, health and growth 


NLY Ful-O-Pep is fortified with Concen- 

trated Spring Range*... made from tender, 
young forage plants ... carefully grown on rich, 
fertile soils and scientifically processed to pre- 
serve their high feeding value. 

Like green grass itself, this Vitamin Boost sup- 
plies many nutrients needed for herd health... 
fast calf growth . . . top bloom and condition. 
At the same time it stimulates the growth and 
multiplication of bacteria in the rumen—en- 
abling cattle to assimilate home-grown grain and 
roughage efficiently. 


This ingredient — plus quality proteins and 
organic-source minerals—has made Ful-O-Pep 
aconsistent winner with profit-mindedcattlemen. 

You, too, may find vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep a 
great feed for profit. Plan to see your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. 

And send for FREE Cattle Book, too! It con- 
tains many valuable chapters on management 
and nutrition ... and gives you the full story on 
Concentrated Spring Range. Mail your request 
NOW to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 
1-45 Chicago 4, Ill. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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did the same thing the swell fork did, 
it gave a man something to get his 
knees under. 

The new swell forks found immediate 
popularity with contest riders. The riders 
helped the saddle makers develop trees 
with dished cantles and forks coming 
back over the rider’s legs. (Remember 
the knight’s saddle with the encircling 
cantle and armored front?) These freaks 
as they were called weren’t worth a hoot 
for anything but show riding or bronc 
busting. Riding a freak was certainly no 
test of a cowboy’s ability to stay out 
of the dirt. 

Rodeo officials, brone riders, and saddle 
makers got together in Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, in 1918 and decided on a regulation 
saddle for rodeo use. Built on a modi- 
fied Ellensburg fork, it had a round 14 
inch swell, a five inch cantle, and was 
practical for regular range work. The 
Association saddle was adopted by the 
Cheyenne, Boise, Walla Walla, and 
Pendleton shows and later became the 
standard rodeo saddle. 

Like the freak bucking trees in the 
arena, swell forks went to extremes for 
range work. Frank Leddy, veteran saddle 
maker of Fort Worth, remembers forks 
in the early 1920’s that were as wide as 


_ 24 inches. Seats and stirrups were short 


5 


so that the rider sat close up under the 


' fork. Riding experience with the Associ- 


: 
: 


ation saddle showed that a longer seat 


' was better than a short one. A longer 


' seat let the saddle roll between the 


rider’s legs. Cantle and fork acted as 
bumpers. Contest riders lengthened their 


' trees to the extreme until the rodeo 
' association gave them a 15 inch seat 
limit. 


After the novelty of the swell fork was 
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over, Leddy said, swell and seat went 
to more usable sizes. The swelling in 
the fork went down to where it was 
usually between 14 and 18 inches. Seats 
settled down to anywhere between 13 
and 15 inches in length. 

By the middle thirties the most popular 
modern saddle began its growth. The 
modern roper, too, as it began, was 
designed on the extremes. It had a very 
low cantle, little swell in the fork, 
medium size seats, and very small round 
skirts. The new ropers were designed for 
quick mounting and dismounting but 
didn’t prove satisfactory for general 
ranch work. They were just too hard to 
stay in. But experience, as it proved in 
all saddle history, was the best saddle 
designer. Leddy said that the modern 
roper is by far the most popular saddle 
sold today. It has a 11 to 14-inch swelled 
fork, a 2% to three-inch cantle with the 
Cheyenne roll, a 14 to 16-inch seat, and 
a medium size round skirt. 

During the middle and late thirties the 
pelican or Mexican horns caught the 
fancy of some horsemen. About the same 
time the comfort cantle came into style. 
It was very low but wide, giving the 
rider more cantle to sit on but still being 
low enough for quick mounting and dis- 
mounting. 

About the most La aged rig today is 
the three-quarter with the flank girth. 
Its tree is stout enough to stand heavy 
roping, low enough to give the least 
interference to movement on, off, and 
around the saddle, and comfortable 
enough for everyday use. It is a mixture 
of the best of its forebears. The small 
rounded skirts are California style, the 
cantle has the Cheyenne roll, the modi- 
fied rigging comes from the Pueblo, and 
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the horn shows a little Mexican breeding. 

The days are gone when you could tell 
where a stranger was from by the rig 
he used. Rodeos and automobiles have 
brought cowboys and stockmen together 
from all parts of the country. The stock 
saddle has become pretty well standard- 
ized. Different breeds have mingled, most 
of the old faults have been bred out, and 
now all the family looks pretty much 
the same. What happens next, what the 
shape of things to come will be, is up to 
you, the man in the saddle. 

In the past it has been the man in the 
saddle who has made history. The Moors 
conquered Spain with the help of their 
horses and a different type saddle. Ar- 
mored knights had to have horses and 
saddles before they, themselves, were any 
good. Spanish conquistadores brought 
horses and saddles to the new world and 
won it. They taught the Mexicans and 
from the Mexicans the Texans learned 
about cattle and horses and were able to 
spread their influence throughout the 
country. 

Without horses all this could not have 
been done. Without saddles men could not 
have used their horses as they did. The 
horse and saddle made men the conquer- 
ors, and men, through 1500 years of 
sitting down, made the saddle you ride 
today. So next time you’re aboard your 
outfit remember you owe your position 
and comfort to thousands of earlier 
horsemen who were dissatisfied with 
their position and discomfort. 





The cave-men and their relatives were 
lovers of “horseflesh.” The mes of 
more than 100,000 horses were discovered 
in the Solutre Valley of France, where 
men of 15,000 years ago camped. 
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A. V. ATKINS 


Hackaemore with 1-inch reins 
Without reins $10.00 
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AT THE SAME OLD STAND 
UNDER A NEW NAME 


pttlius-Guwmett 


Complete Western Equipment and Ranch Supplies 


115 West Exchange Ave. 
FORT WORTH 


Se ey 


With name .. 





@ Hand-made saddles, 
4 expert craftsmen in 


shops. 
! prompt attention. 
\ 


@ Write us your needs. Make our shop 
your headquarters while in Ft. Worth. 


$ ~ wy St =, [iM st 
=§ R216 

@ Hand-tooled belt made of saddle 
skirting with attractive buckle. 


With name ond dyed “background $6.50 


made by 
our 
Special orders given 


... $5.50 
$6.00 


S-BURNETT, 
15 W. Exchange, Fort Worth. 


| Please send___belts, size 

| Plain__Dyed background___ 
| With name 
| Name 

| Address. 


Town. 
| Enclose money order or check. 
‘ 


own 




















COMPLETE REPAIR * LARIATS, WHIPS, 
DEPARTMENT SPURS 


GLOVES, 
HACKAMORES 


* * 


HOT SHOT 
PRODS 





BUCKLE SETS, 
BELTS, CHAPS y, 
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SPHAY-DIP 


1725 Alamo National Bldg. * Phone: FANNIN 8441 
San Antonio, Texas and CIRCLE 4-4233 





Patented -Di 

draulic fi er . 
ig foreign mat- 
of sa Cams 


Saturation Key to Spray-Dip Effectiveness 


Lice, Ticks, Flies. ptic Scab, the thieving external 
parasites that each yeaf f untold millions can now be ef- 
ficiently, economically an d by the SPRAY-DIP method. 
SPRAY-DIP satur i i II death to parasites is 

the answer! Not a single square i 's head and body es- 
capes the driving spray of 28 SPRAY-DIP S which force 140 
gallons of spray solution ute against the grain of the hair. 

Less than 8 seco o treat an animal .. . drenching him to 

the very pores of the hide. material wasted by other methods, is 
recovered by the drain pan in the floor of the SPRAY-DIP, filtered and ¢ 
reused, effecting great savings in the amount of spray material used. 

Easily moved from herd to herd, saving drive off weight, the Spray-Dipiaaes 
may be drawn behind a car, light truck or tractor as fast as the law allows, seas 


iS 
Schmidt-Allen Livestock Equipment Co. 


4701 Lafayette Street (Stockyards) Denver. Colorado 
Distributors in the West Central States 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 


77 
1 COLEMAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 














Pets he | 


Quarter H 
Champions 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—V-Day, champion stallion, 
San Angelo, Jess Koy, Eldo- 
rado, Texas. 


2—Clabber Girl, champion 
mare Phoenix, Tucson and 
Prescott, Finley Ranches, Gil- 
bert, Ariz. 


38—Powder Parks, champion 
mare, El Paso and San An- 
gelo, Roy Parks, Jr., Midland, 
Texas. 


4—Miss Bea, champion mare 
Odessa and Pomona, Cal., 
King Ranch, Kingsville, 
Texas. 


5—Chubby III, champion stal- 
lion, Pampa, Brown & Bean, 
Pampa, Texas. 


6—Pondie, champion stallion, 
Jacksboro, Ed Heller, Dundee, 
Texas. 


7—Mitzi M, champion mare, 
Llano, Beeville, Dallas and 
Kerrville, Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 


8—Bar V Powerhouse, cham- 
pion stallion, Vernon, PK 
Ranch, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


9—Sammy Clegg, champion 
stallion, Albuquerque, N. M., 
O. B. Cockrell, Nucla, Colo. 


10—Red Bud, champion mare 
Uvalde, Suel H. Laning, La 
Pryor, Texas, 
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... USE THE 
FAMOUS 


If you are in the livestock business, 
you are in it to make not only a 
profit—but as much profit as pos- 
sible from your investment. VIT- 
A-WAY Mineral Fortifier is your 
answer, to make Maximum Profits 
at a Minimum Cost—to make Extra 
profits for you, over and above the 
usual profits you would ordinarily 
expect to make. 


TAKES ONLY ONE TO 
THREE OUNCES PER 
HEAD PER DAY * 


*1 ounce equals 1 tablespoonful 


Actually, it takes so little VIT-A- 
WAY to do the job.. 


animal is next to nothing. Most ani- 


. the cost per 


mals require only | to 3 ounces per 
head per feeding . . . or about 2% 
of the ration. Since pure VIT-A- 
WAY does not contain salt... you 
mix your own locally purchased 
salt with such quantities of VIT- 
A-WAY as are necessary to meet 
the requirements of your stock in 
your particular locality, and you 
have a “more than just a mineral,” 
tailor-made to do a better job for 


you ... at a much lower cost. 








FORTIFIER 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


j rR 
di “AINE RAL aa 


>. 


hee a 
| “prooged oes For Your Protection 


4 awe ‘ Nitery, 
Aan 


ine ae Nat 
pee BEES Fini 


wits, 


"Sy par® 


LEO POTISHMAN—President 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FOR MAXIMUM RESULTS 
AT MINIMUM COSTS.... 


...A MONEY 
MAKING COM- 
BINATION! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
VIT-A-WAY MINERAL 
FORTIFIER 


No mineral gives you all of the 
advantages of VIT-A-WAY. All of 
the mineral and added vitamin ele- 
ments are protected by a series of 
pre-mixes, then the entire product 
is sealed by an exclusive process. 
This unique and different manufac- 
turing process, plus years of prac- 
tical and technical tests, assure you 
of Maximum Results at Minimum 
Cost. 


GRANULAR FORM MAKES 
VIT-A-WAY WEATHER- 
PROOFED 


Every granule of VIT-A-WAY has 
undergone intricate and technical 
processes, which help promote pro- 
tection against blowing away in 
windy weather and melting in 


rainy weather. 


Also available ready mixed VIT- 
A-WAY composed of 50% pure VIT- 
A-WAY 50% salt. packaged in 
convenient 50 and 100 pound bags. 


Add VIT-A-WAY to the Feed You Are Now Using and See the Difference 

In your Feeds—on the Range—the year ‘round 
Buy VIT-AWAY from your local dealer—If he can’t supply you write or phone 
FEED PRODUCTS e 
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RED CHAIN research men have spent years 


of time and effort to build these facts into 


a desirable feed for maximum livestock 
reproduction. Here is how Mr. 
Henry Compton of Breck- 

enridge, Texas tells the re- 

markable story of their results. 


“Last winter I had only 130 head of cows. I fed all 

of them on Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets and this spring I got my return... 
exactly 128 calves from the 130 head of cows. That is a calf crop of little bet- 
ter than 98%. Of course I like Vita-Range Nuggets. Why not?” 


Ash Your RED CHAIN FEED Dealer 


UNIVERSAL MILLS 


Gaylord J. Stone, Pres. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





EDELBROCK’S PROFESSIONAL LARIAT ROPES 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
Piggin’ Strings 
with each rope 
regular price 75¢ 30C 
24 thread scont 3- 8” $2.40 — 3 
27 thread 3- 8” 270 — ” 
30 thread scant 7-16” 3.00 — 
33 thread 7-16" 3.30 — 
36 thread full 7-16" 3.60 — 
39 thread scant 1- 2” 3.90 — 
42 thread 1- 2” 420 — 
Any length rope available at above prices 
foot. 


UTILITY MANILA LARIATS FOR GENERAL USE 
a $1.50 — 30 feet Se foot 


2.25 — 30 feet 7\4¢ foot 
Above prices include postage 
Ropes made up with leather burner in hondo. Horn 
loop if desired at no extra cost. Special discounts on 
600 and 1200 foot coils. 


7-16" 





517 Palo Pinto Weatherford, Texas 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





EDELBROCK’S PROFESSIONAL ROPES 
517 Palo Pinto 
Weatherford, Texas 
Please send me 
Professional () 
Size (thread or inches)... Sciatic 
Horn loops (check if desired)............ . 
Number Piggin’ Strings : 
Enclosed check (] Money order(] Send C. 0. D. 2 
Name 
Address 


30-foot lariats 
utility ( (check) 


All Progressive Ranchmen Read 
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What Is a Good Palomino? 


(Continued from Page 37) 

“How do you ever expect to establish a 
breed by so much cross breeding?” We 
don’t expect to establish a breed by that 
process. Eighty per cent of the Palominos 
in this registry were bred in the cattle 
raising states, and they are essentially 
Western horses. For this reason the new 
Breed Division was set up in the record 
in an attempt to fix the color and 
establish the Palomino as a Western 
horse of three specific types: the stock 
horse, the pleasure horse and the parade 
horse. It might be better to say con- 
tinue the Palomino as three specific 
types, for the same old-time sires and 
dams which have evolved the American 
Quarter Horse as a specific type, have 
also produced the Palomino colored stock 
horses in the registry, and for this rea- 
son the double registered Quarter Horses 
foaled of two yellow horses are not 
barred from the Breed Division. These 
Palomino stock horses differ from the 
majority of the pleasure horses in train- 
ing only since their attributes are prac- 
tically the same. However, many Palo- 
mino pleasure and parade horses have 
50 per cent or more of Arabian, Thor- 
oughbred, Saddle Horse or Tennessee 
Walking horse blood. The number of 
horses of Morgan and Standard Bred 
bloodlines is negligible and these do not 
affect the registry to any great extent. 


There have been transferred to this 
new Breed Division all horses foaled of 
Palomino to Palomino matings; all 
horses of 50 per cent or more of Thor- 
oughbred or Arabian blood; and all 
horses foaled of sires or dams registered 
in the American Remount Association. 
Such registrations will be continued for 
a period of three years from June 1, 
1949, and after that time, registrations 
will be confined to those horses having 
sires and dams registered in PHBA, the 
Jockey Club, the Arabian Horse Club and 
the American Remount Association. 


After a sufficient amount of Arabian 
and Thoroughbred blood has been bred 
into this division, it will be closed to 
all horses except those having PHBA 
registered sires and dams with the ex- 
ception of the fact that horses foaled of 
Palomino to Palomino matings and reg- 
istered also in the Saddle Horse, Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse, Morgan Horse 
and Standard Bred registries are not 
eligible for the Breed Division. Their 
progeny, however, when foaled or sired 
by another Palomino not double regis- 
tered, will be eligible. The continued, 
selective breeding of the horses in this 
division to each other, with due regard 
for the established principles by which 
other breeds have been created will, it is 
believed, eventually fix the color and 
perpetuate the three types already ex- 
isting in the Palominos of the South- 
west, namely: the stock horse, the 
pleasure horse and the parade horse. 


All of these things constitute a good 
Palomino so long as that horse has the 
same attributes which constitute a good 
horse of the same type of any other 
color. He must, of course, have the Palo- 
mino color and his markings must be 
within the limits prescribed by the reg- 
istration rules. But in addition to this 
he must have good feet, good legs, a 
good conformation nearest the type 
which his breeding represents; the 
ability to do those things which are re- 
quired of his counterpart of other colors, 
and the same straight way of travel 
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Better 
Late 
Than 
Never! 


I'm just a little late getting into 
this new bathing suit, but it’s 


better late than never. 


And it is never too late to use 
TEXAS 6éservice. Ship or call 
TEXAS when your livestock is 


ready to sell. 


A truck load or a train load, 


Contact 


7 r X A S Livestock 
Marketing 


Association 


San Antonio Fort Worth Kansas City 
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which is so essential to a good using 
horse. 

As a sire or dam a good Palomino 
must have the ability to pass on to its 
progeny its own good color and desirable 
physical attributes. If it is a stock horse 
it should produce good stock horses; if 
it is a pleasure or parade horse, it 
should produce good pleasure or parade 
horses. If it is a purebred Saddle Horse 
or Walking Horse it should produce 
good Palomino-colored Saddle Horses or 
Walking Horses. If it has a good Palo- 
mino color and acceptable markings, 
dark eyes and dark skin, then to make 
it a good Palomino it, should have the 
same attributes which constitute a good 
horse of the same type of any other 
color. ig! 

The establishment of the Breed Divi- 
sion will in no way affect the present 
method of registering Palominos of 
Saddle Horse, Tennessee Walking Horse, 
Morgan and Standard Bred bloodlines 
into their respective divisions. The Breed 
Division was established to carry out 
the purpose of the preservation of the 
purity of the blood and the improvement 
in the breeding of Palomino horses. 
These various divisions will be main- 
tained to encourage the breeding of the 
Palomino color on the respective types 
of horses registered therein. 

Where did Palominos originate? The 
question might better be asked: “When 
was the Palomino color first noted?” 
Research into the origin of the horses 
on the North American Continent reveals 
that among the horses brought here by 
the Spaniards were duns, bays, browns, 
blacks, pintos, and grullos. Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California were the 
first regions settled by the Spaniards 
and perhaps their preference for these 
yellow horses was handed down through 
the Indian vaqueros who served them to 
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the early American settlers of the West. 
At any rate, there is a known preference 
today among the latter for the dun, 
buckskin and grullo cow horses and the 
geneticists say that there is a direct 
relationship between the inheritance of 
the Palomino color and the dun, buck- 
skin and grullo colors. The records of 
Palomino Horse Breeders of America 
and of the American Quarter Horse As- 
sociation bear this out. Therefore, there 
is nothing mysterious about the Palo- 
mino as a Western horse. He naturally 
evolved from the breeding of these dun, 
buckskin and grullo horses by the early 
settlers and when his color was noted 
more than a half a century ago, the 
breeders of the West, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, bred the color 
on numerous horses which have today 
become one of the most popular pleasure 
and parade horses on the market. The 
paradox is that 80 per cent of the Palo- 
minos in the registry were bred West 
of the Mississippi, while the greatest 
market for them is East of the Missis- 
sippi. It is logical to conclude, therefore 
that the man West of the Mississippi 
who rides, rides for a livelihood, and 
while he may prefer the dun, buckskin 
and grullo cow horses, he deems the 
Palomino a “Sunday” horse. On the 
other hand, the man East of the Mis- 
sissippi who rides, rides for pleasure 
and he wants the showiest horse pos- 
sible—the Palomino. At any rate, the 
hard-bitten cattlemen of the West, who 
have bred Quarter Horses for the past 
century, have learned that the Palomino 
color on any horse, and a PHBA regis- 
tration certificate, mean more dollars per 
horse in the Eastern market than does 
the basic color on the same horse. 

The pictures here shown are of typical 
Western Palominos. The stallion is a 
parade and pleasure type, while the mare 
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is a stock horse and gg: type. Both, 
however, embody the qualities which 
make a good Palomino. 


The stallion is Top Hat’s Golden 
ag PHBA 9458, sired by Top Hat, 
PHBA 2355, by Buck, a range Palomino, 
by Jess David, a Thoroughbred. To 

at’s dam was a sorrel mare by Mid- 
night Chief, a Thoroughbred, and her 
dam was a Mont Noelke mare. Golden 
Splendor’s dam was a Palomino by Fer- 
din, a chestnut Arabian, and her dam 
was a Palomino by Hasab, a chestnut 
Arabian. Golden Splendor is a typical 
Palomino porate and pleasure horse and 
is owned Mr. and Mrs. Jack Turner 
of Long h, California. He was 
Champion Pleasure stallion at the Min- 
— ells Palomino Show June 3-5, 


The mare is Wilson’s Lady, PHBA 
6999 AQHA 6172, sired by Dan Wag- 
goner, AQHA 346, a grey, by Wag- 
goner’s Rainy Day, AQHA 13, a dun, by 
Ben Hur. Dan Waggoner’s dam was a 
grey mare by Midnight. Wilson’s Lady’s 
dam was Wilson’s Lucky Lady, AQHA 
3866, a sorrel, by Gold Dollar, a dun, 
by Yellow Wolf, a dun, by Old Joe 
Bailey. Her dam was Smoky, a dun, by 
the Waggoner Horse. Wilson’s Lady is a 
typical Palomino Stock Horse and 
Pleasure type mare, and is owned by 
Glen L. Casey of Amarillo, Texas. She 
was Champion Stock Horse mare at the 
ret ells Palomino Show June 
8-5, 1949. 





Although the horse family originated 
in the Americas, the first true horse of 
modern appearance occurred in the Si- 
walik Hills of India about 50,000 years 
ago. It was not until about 5,000 to 
6,000 years ago, however, that man suc- 
ceeded in domesticating horses. 
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Part of the West 
for 99 years... LEVI’S! 


Since 1850, Levi's have been prov- 
ing their worth on the toughest jobs 
in the West. That's why they're still 
the cowboys’ choice for long wear 
and real comfort... 

© made of the heaviest denim loomed 

© reinforced with copper rivets 

®@ concealed copper rivets on back pockets 
© cut to fit and tailored for comfort 


© a new pair free if they rip 


LEVIS = 


* The name LEVI'S is registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office and denotes overalls made only 
by Levi Strauss & Co. Main Office, San Francisco 
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FOLKS IN THE 


CATTLE BUSINESS... 


... know from experience that 
these are emblems of quality and 
dependable service. 
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ANEW DAY... IN REPAIR WORK 


LINCOLN WELDERS FOR FARM AND RANCH 
“SHIELD-ARC JR.” <n, 


The Lincoln 200 Amp engine driven welder pro- 
vides an ample output of direct current for easy 
welding of all kinds on the farm or ranch or in 
the field. where electric power is not available. 
It is inexpensive, weighs only 660 pounds. It can 
be mounted on simple running gear or put in a 


pickup truck for welding $470.00* 





*Prices subject to change without notice. 
Freight prepaid—prompt shipment on all 


service anywhere 
“FLEET-ARG JR.” sever tc 


The 180 amp A.C. “Lincwelder” welds all the common 
metals and alloys, thin sheets to heavy plate and hard 
surfaces. Has smooth “Dial Tuning” current control over 
entire range—20 to 180 amps. Can be used with arc torch 
for thin gauge metal. MEETS ALL UTILITY. 

R.E.A. REQUIREMENTS $150.00* 


WELDING EQUIPMENT CO 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











The Brand 
Of Top Quality 





Since 1875 Hyer has been making America’s finest boots 
for dress or hard service. The old West’s most skilled 
bootmakers (4 generations) produce them from ONLY 
full grain premium leather. Unmatched comfort built 
right in, smart design, and a long life of service identify 
them. Our best recommendation stems from the fact 
that chances are your grandfather, great-grandfather, 
(father, too) wore Hyer. Any wonder Hyer boots are in 
such demand? ER 
HIM? H 
Boots for 
kes made 


ee ond custom 


< 


- 


TIME hed vaa! 
777 


“C.H. Hyer and Sons 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


OLATHE, KANSAS 


Ask your dealer for Hyer 
Boots or Write Direct 
for Dealer's Name. 


- 4 
"tea eeegoIIt4F 


All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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What Is a Good Thoroughbred? 
(Continued from Page 41) 
principal factors for estimating his 

probability are: 

(1) How well could he run against high- 
class competition? For any reason- 
able expectation of success, he 
should be in the top one per cent of 
his year. If as many as 25 of the 
colts foaled in the same year were 
definitely indicated as better race 
horses, his chance of success in the 
stud is slim. There will be excep- 
tions, of course, especially in the 
ease of horses disabled by injuries 
or illness. But in general, the fur- 
ther one moves away from the top 
class, the further he moves away 
from the expectation of success. 


What was the racing and breeding 
class of his dam? If she had reason- 
ably high class herself, or if she 
has produced other horses with class 
good enough to count them in the 
top two or three per cent, the young 
stallion’s chances of success are 
considerably strengthened. Prime 
examples here are Selene, a_ top- 
class racer which produced four top- 
class sires, Hyperion, *Sickle, *Phar- 
amond II, and Hunter’s Moon; and 
Plucky Liege, second best filly of 
her two-year-old season in England 
and dam of *Sir Gallahad III, *Bull 
Dog, *Quatre Bras II, *Bel Aethel, 
Admiral Drake, and Bois Roussel. 
What was the racing and breeding 
class of the sire? Here the progeny 
test is more important than racing 
class, since the worth of sires is 
more easily determined because of 
the larger numbers of their off- 
spring. 

These tests are important in the order 
given. If the horse passes the first two 
satisfactorily, the third becomes rela- 
tively unimportant. If he passes the first 
but fails the other two, he is still a bet- 
ter risk than a horse of moderate class 
and good ancestry. And in the end his 
success or failure will be determined 
largely by the mares with which he is 
mated. 

Proved Sires 

A sire with progeny already racing 
should not be considered good until his 
get have shown that, as a group, they 
can win more than enough to pay their 
training expenses. He should not be con- 
sidered good even then if one of his 
offspring accounts for an overwhelming 
proportion of the earnings and more 
than 75 per cent of the others fail to 
pay their way. 

Of course, a sire’s record is less than 
half his own. The mares to which he is 
mated account for half of it genetically, 
and an additional part on the environ- 
mental side. Then there are the further 
complications of nutrition, soil manage- 
ment, training oder mag illness, accident, 
and so on indefinitely. However, in mak- 
ing allowances for such things, the 
breeder should be very careful not to 
assume too much. It does not necessarily 
follow that if such and such conditions 
had been different, old Soandso would 
have been a definite success. True, the 
probabilities of success would have been 
Increased. But in breeding race horses 
it is better to stick as close as possible 
to actual, rather than assumed potential, 


success. 
Untried Broodmares 

For the breeder of Thoroughbreds who 

hopes to establish a successful stud, 
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SALE 


Tues., OCT. 4 


19 TOP HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
57 TYPY BRED HEIFERS 


All mated to this great lineup of bulls Baca Elation-TH 
Royal Domino 37th—TH North Star 153rd—WHR Ruling 
Star 43rd—MW Larry Domino 70th—OJR Royal Domino 
56th—Windsor A Royal—MW Larry Onward 13th. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NOW 


ANDY SHANKS 
Supt. 


TH REVELATION 75TH 
By the Register of Merit Baca Elation 
2nd Prize Senior Calf—Fort Worth, 1949 


LOT 1—OCTOBER 4TH 


TH “Venton 3 338D 
By Baca ae 1948 Sal 
x85, 
Top seg eae, Abilene, Te 
Going to F ae ocToser 4TH 
omer 
A FULL BR 


10 HALF BROTHERS & 11 HALF SISTERS 
OF THESE TWO BULLS SELL OCT. 4TH 
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PO TERMINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE STOCK VARKETS 


... A SAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW 


They are 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 


KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


Kansas City Stock Yards Company 











Do You Feed Your 
MINERAL & He 
WINDS and 


fo your 
LIVESTOCK 


lent CREEP FEEDER 


The WINKLER FEEDER is an 


REPEAT ORDERS ARE PROVING ITS POPULARITY ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 





IT PAYS FOR 
We are now prepared to contract new crop cottonseed meal and 
pellets and hulls for immediate and fall delivery. 

GET OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


MAIL THIS COUPON IODAY 


Please send me free information on how | can save with @ 
Winkler Free Choice Mineral Feeder. 


Distributed by 
©PECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


4. T. BIBB CO. 
FEED AND GRAIN 
120 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS cm, 
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large or small, this is the field where his 
judgment should be at its best. It is 
moderately easy to buy fillies and young 
mares, and not too expensive except in 
the top one per cent of race mares. 
Breeding is largely on a trial-and-error 
basis, and the probabilities (estimates 
made in advance) are not dependable 
except over large numbers. The qualifi- 
cations, ranked in order of their impor- 
—_ as nearly as has been determined 


(1) Racing class. The best producers, 
on the average, are the mares which 
were athletes themselves. But 
here it is not necessary, as with 
untried stallions, to focus attention 
on the top one per cent. A mare 
which earns her own way on the 
race course is definitely a good 
breeding prospect, regardless of 
other considerations. And many 
which simply showed s in train- 
ing, without being able to prove 
their actual merit, are equally good 
risks. Racing class in two or more 
seasons is a better indicator than 
class in one season only. And the 
nearer the mare comes to the top 
one per cent, the better her pros- 
pects are. Race mares of very high 
class will produce, in general, some- 
where between 10 and 15 per cent 
stakes winners, depending on the 
class of their mates and other con- 
siderations—and this is about as 
high as any breeder can expect. 


(2) Racing class of brothers and sisters, 
or of half-siblings. 


(3) Racing class of the sire, and of his 
other progeny. 


(4) Racing class of the second dam, or 
of her offspring. 


Beyond these there is not much use 
looking further; one simply runs into 
pedigree considerations which, for prac- 
tical purposes, are of very little value 
in making estimates. 


If the first qualification—racing class 
—can be met, the others are relativel 
unimportant. A good race mare, regard- 
less of her breeding, is a reasonably good 
risk as a broodmare. If her sire and 
dam have also done well, either in their 
own racing careers or through their 
progeny, she moves into the front rank 
of untried prospects. 


Incidentally, in this connection there 
is a rather general feeling among breed- 
ers that a prospective broodmare should 
not be “raced too much.” It is difficult to 
find a definition of how much “too much” 
is, but the writer is of the opinion that 
it takes an awful lot of racing to con- 
stitute too much. Our own investigations 
have indicated only one disadvantage for 
the hard-knocking old mare which stays 
on the tracks for several seasons. This 
disadvantage lies in the fact that the 
best years of a broodmare, on the aver- 
age, are the young years. Somewhere 
along ahout 12 or 13 years of age the 
effectiveness of the b re begins 
to decline, and if she has only two or 
three foals before this turning point is 
reached her actual potentiality as a 
producer may never be discovered. 


Of course, even among mares with 
very high credentials as to class and 
relationship there will be numerous 
failures. But the percentage of failures 
will be far lower than among mares with 
very low credentials. The only depend- 
able rule in the selection of mares is 
that gold is wherever you find it. 
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Tennessee Walking Horses Are Recognized as the 


*““World’s Greatest Pleasure Horses” 


We have for sale a number of top brood mares with colts 
at foot. Also yearlings, twos and older horses. 


SLIPPERY ALLEN 350037 heads our stud 
Assisted by WILSON’S ALLEN’S ECHO 4.10056 


Visitors Always Welcome 


Highland Farm 


Home of the Tennessee Walking Horse in Texas 
MR. and MRS. H. H. WILKINSON, Owners 


Rt. 8, Box 407 Fort Worth, Texas 
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CATTLE SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


We have the most rugged, durable and efficient Cattle Spray on the market 

at less than half the cost of similar equipment. $75.00 buys the complete 

outfit, and we ship anywhere in the U. S. f.0.b. Jefferson. If not satisfied 

in 15 days, send it back and we guarantee to return your money. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


© Portable © Compact © Easily assembled on the job © Works under 80 Ibs. pressure 
furnished from any car, truck or tractor @ 30 ft. of hose © Adjustable spray nozzle 
and control @ 35 gal. tank (larger tank can be furnished if requested at small price 
increase) © Also Paint Attachment. 


MADE IN TEXAS FOR THE CATTLE BUSINESS 
Write us for full details. 


CHOCTAW TRADING CO. ‘tx:s" 
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water? Too much traveling 
can cut their weight and your 
profits at the same time. 


Experienced cattlemen have learned that DEMP- 
STER Windmills and Water Pumps are a wise 
investment. Whether you have a high line to 
supply electricity for pumps or prefer to use 
windmills, you can get uninterrupted service 
365 days a year... delivering fresh water to 
your livestock, Why take a 
chance with this year’s profits? 


! 
| 
| Beatrice, Neb. 
7 Please send me my copy of “Running — 


Name. 





Address te 





| 
| 
Town_ en ol 
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Proved Broodmares 

The surest indication that a mare can 
produce a horse of acceptable class 
comes when she has produced such a 
horse. She now has a fairly high prob- 
ability of peceans another good one, if 
she is still moderately young. Even if 
she is old, say, 15 or over, the chances 
remain fairly good, provided she has 
produced several good horses. 

In the case of mares which have done 
considerable racing, it is well not to con- 
demn her because her first foal fails 
to measure up to the breeder’s standards. 
It is generally the second, third, and 
fourth foals which provide the best basis 
for guessing the future. Unless at least 
one of these has done better than pay 
his own expenses, the mare can be set 
down tentatively—everything is always 
tentative in this business—as a poor risk 
for further production. 

Nicks 

One of the generally accepted theories 
of race horse breeding is that the success 
of a stallion or mare depends upon dis- 
covery of “the right nick,” that is, the 
<renee combination of bloodlines. There 

oes exist, within the framework of 

genetics as known today, the possibility 
of discovering combinations which are 
better than others. But with any organ- 
ism as complicated as a race horse, and 
dependent upon so many hereditary and 
environmental factors, the chance of a 
“nick” bringing success is infinitesimally 
smal]. 

The chance in every mating is indi- 
eated, in broad approximation, not by 
any combination of bloodlines, inbreeding 
or outcrossing, but by the worth of the 
two parents, demonstrated either by 
themselves or by their progeny. If 
neither the parents nor their progeny 
has been adequately tested in competi- 
tion, the next best guess can be made 
by studying the records of very close 
relatives. Beyond that you may as well 
shut your eyes and enjoy as best you 
can the remote possibility that luck will 
turn your way. If you live long enough 
it may. 

The probabilities in Thoroughbred 
breeding, as already indicated, are still 
a most inexact affair. In nearly every- 
thing else we are learning to calculate 
probability, and presumably we _ shall 
eventually learn to do so with horses. 
In the meantime the theme song for 
Thoroughbred breeders will remain, 
“There'll Always Be an Inkling.” 


Jack ‘Turney Sells Roping 
Horse for $2,000 


ACK Turney, Sonora, Texas, Quarter 

Horse man, recently sold a bay geld- 

ing, Tinker T., AQHA 8248 to Toots 
Mansfield and Sunny Edwards, two of 
the nation’s leading roping performers, 
for $2,000, believed to be the highest 
price ever paid for a four year old rop- 
ing gelding. Tinker T was sired by 
Chubby T P-1105 and out of Maria H 
P-2182. 

Chubby T won first place in the 1946 
San Antonio Horse Show and later in 
that year won national championship 
honors in California. 

The dam of Tinker T is a full sister 
of Punkin, on which Howard Westfall, 
Fort Stockton, rode to the world’s cham- 
pionship in 1939. 








Horseshoes were invented by the 
Greeks in the 4th century B.C. 
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LUCKY STRIKE AQHA 181 
Bred by The King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas, Foaled August 15, 1935 
Sire: Old Sorrel, AQHA 209, bred by George Clegg 
Dam: Panchita Kleberg, AQHA 871, bred by King Ranch 


(King Solomon) 
Registered Arabian Stallion 
Direct from King Farouk of Egypt 


G. R. WHITE, BRADY, TEXAS 











What Is a Good Arabian? 


(Continued from Page 43) 


who give great credence to the records of 
the Sultan El Naseri which show pedi- 
grees reportedly tracing to named horses 
owned by descendants of Noah. One is 
apt to believe, however, that this ven- 
erable history is similar to the gentle- 
man’s pedigree which contained a note 
after the name of the tenth or twelfth 
preceding generation of his — to 
the effect that at about this time lived 
Adam in the Garden of Eden. 

In all events it appears that the use of 
light horses in war was known and re- 
corded as early as 3000 BC, though the 
wide use of cavalry was not generally 
practiced until about a century after the 
Trojan war or 1100 BC. Unquestionably 
all during this long period of time the 
type of the Eastern (Arabian) horse was 
being developed as a type and a breed 
with dominant fixed characteristics. Ac- 
cording to quite generally accepted re- 
cords, however, the Arabian horse did 
not really become “nationalized” in 
Arabia until the seventh century AD. The 
root stock undoubtedly antedates this 
period by many centuries, though very 
few, if any, Arabian Horse pedigrees 
can show named ancestors antedating the 
Hegira, July, 622, AD when Mohammed 
and a few of his followers mounted on 
fleet horses fled from persecution in 
Mecca to refuge in Medina. 

While the foregoing may seem a some- 
what fanciful combination of religious 
anecdote and history—there are signifi- 
cant facts between the lines that have 
had direct bearing on the development of 
the Arabian horse. Here especially is a 
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case illustrating “the letter that killeth 
while the spirit giveth life”. Let us then 
seek the spirit beneath the letter and 
the facts between the lines .. . 

There is ample evidence to prove that 
early in the mind of Mohammed the 
Prophet he had plans of great emigra- 
tions. War was in his contemplations. And 
unquestionably he knew that only 
through the aid and assistance of fleet 
horses as essential instruments could 
his wars and missions succeed. Then as 
now, mobility in battle was paramount, 
and then as now mobility is relative. 
Now it is a contest for the fastest planes, 
then mobility resolved itself into a 
problem of the fleetest horses. 


How could Mohammed induce his peo- 
ple to pursue a course of horse hus- 
bandry that would assure them the best 
and fleetest of all horses? There was 
only one way, for Mohammed knew the 
spirit of his people well, and that was 
by incorporating the horse in religious 
philosophy. Therefore, it became neces- 
sary to account for the origin of the 
horse in a manner beyond the law of 
common creation. Place the horse in a 
sacred light, a providential instrument 
of War, created by the Deity for a 
special purpose, and of a nobler essence 
than that with which he fashioned other 
animals. Thus the origin of the horse 
is enveloped in symbolism that wanders 
from natural history to romantic and en- 
chanting legends. He is placed under the 
protection of religious reverence. To 
quote from the sacred k, and in sup- 
port of the foregoing, “Whoso keeps a 
horse for the Holy war in the way of the 
Most High increases the number of his 
good works. The hunger and thirst of 
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such a steed, the water he drinks, the 
food he eats, every one of his hairs, each 
step he takes, and every function of 
nature, shall all weigh in the balance at 
the day of the last judgment.” 

There is much in the Sacred book of 
the Mohammedans, the maxims and pre- 
cepts as well as the traditional conversa- 
tion (hadites) handed down from the 
Prophet, that prescribes the love of 
horses as a religious duty . . . The inter- 
vention of the Angel Gabriel in the cre- 
ation of the horse adds further prestige 
to the horse’s station as Gabriel serves 
as the liaison between the Deity and Mo- 
hammed. 

Now that the position of the horse was 
fixed in the Mohammedans’ sacred phil- 
osophy, what combination of qualities 
were considered requisite to qualify a 
horse for the Prophet’s blessing? By 
what outward signs can the Arab recog- 
nize and determine the horse as being one 
of the noble blood? Again via old writ- 
ings we make a return to that curious 
combination of symbolism, fabulous his- 
poo and fragments of realism to find 
early characterizations of the famed Ara- 
bian Horse. 

First and foremost in the requisite 
qualities of an Arabian horse was fleet- 
ness—the great esteeem in which this 

uality is held has been accentuated by 
the story of his being created from the 
wind, symbol of fleetness. Greek poems 
tell of how the wind impregnated the 
mares of Thessaly, fleetest of their time. 
It may be that these mares were intro- 
duced to Greece together with their 
traditional pedigree from Arabia. The 
early Arab tribesman’s conception of 
successful battle is somewhat at variance 





HERE’S JUST WHAT YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR 
MODERN WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 











These are not just plain cards but standard French Fold Christmas Folders 4%”x6%” folded, with appropriate WESTERN 
GREETINGS. They come packed 20 to the box (2 each of 10 different designs when assortment is ordered) or 20 ALL ALIKE 
when any one design is selected. They may be had either WITH or WITHOUT NAME IMPRINTED. 


ORDER BLANK 





FELTNER ART STUDIOS, 3714 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
...... boxes WESTERN 


Please ship postpaid ‘ ‘a 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Without Name. 





Co 





for which I enclose remittance in full. 


Delivered Price 











Mail te___ 
Address 
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3714 Oak Lawn Ave. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


To those whe wish all of one design we shall be glad to mail samples, 
which MUST be returned. 
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TEXAS CHAMPION 


* 
B R PROUD MIXER 


(Formerly HG Royal Mixer 984th) 


He has been working for YOUI! 


NOVEMBER 7 


ALL FEM ALE is the day you can choose from carefully selected females 


s ALE carrying the service of this champion. BR Proud Mixer by 


HG Proud Mixer 579th, a great breeding son of WHR 
60 Bred Heifers Proud Mixer 21st, was champion bull of the Texas Here- 
ford Golden Jubilee Show. We purchased him at the sale 
top of $9,200 in the Texas Golden Jubilee Sale. Before 
the Fort Worth show he had been made champion at the 
Texas-Oklahoma Fair, State Fair of Texas, also the Brown- 
wood Show, and was Reserve Champion at the West Texas 
Fair. He was never defeated in class and showed under 
different judges at each show. When we placed him in 
service with our Bilt Rite herd, he went right to work, 
and we now have a very select group of Bilt Rite cows and 
heifers carrying his service. These bred heifers will be 


featured in our sale. You will have an opportunity to buy RB Lt. R ide Hereford 


the service of this four-times-champion sale day, and in 


this way you will have the opportunity to become the A R L E D G E 


owner of the first calves that will be sired by him. 


Ranch 
N 0 V E M B E R 1 SEYMOUR, TEXAS 


Attend the Barret Hereford Ranch Sale, Comanche, Texas—November 8 
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FRIENDLY GREETINGS 


TEX-CRAFT personalized cards created from 
original drawings by H. D. Bugbee with ap- 
propriate verses by S. Omar Barker. Printed 
in colors on beautiful french-fold paper. Choose 
from many designs—ORDER NOW 


SEE OUR 1949 ALBUM AT YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
SPECIAL! 
2 If you do not care to have 
went am your name imprinted on your 
_— cards order our special as- 
sortment of 25 cards, every 
card different. 


ONLY $2.50 
CLARENDON PRESS 


Ex 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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with our own... “The air drinker” say 
they, “is the first in the combat to 
rush the enemy; and first after victory to 
fly at the booty, and in the case of de- 
feat the first to escape from danger.” 

On their native soil Arabian horses 
are still able to demonstrate an un- 
excelled combination of durability and 
fleetness, however, either the Thorough- 
bred or the Quarter horse, descendants 
though they are, now surpass the pure 
Arab for sheer speed. 

Another quality, though to us one of 
elusive character, is the intelligence 
ascribed by ‘che Believer to his horse. 
We have credited the horse with a fairly 
low degree of intelligence, though we 
considered the horse an animal with a 
considerable y, or should we say 
ability to respond similarly to signals or 
stimuli even after a long lapse of time. It 
may be that the Arabs, who have lived on 
close and intimate terms with the horse, 
developed faculties and had communion 
with same on a basis totally unknown 
to us. Even the most skeptical among 
us will have to admit that a fine 
Arabian horse head has an ethereal 
quality of character and intelligence rare 
among horses. 

According to the best Arab authorities 
the noble Arabian unites fleetness, with 
fine configuration, intelligence and cour- 
age to bear himself proudly in midst of 
battle and danger. 

The Arabian breeder gives great em- 
phasis to the contention that moral and 
physical qualities are inseparable in a 
really good horse. They formed their 
judgment of a horse by actual trial— 
speed combined with bottom. Form or 
conformation, they believed as do we, re- 
vealed the higher qualities. 

Old writings indicate the Arab placed 
great value on color . . . Coats of a light 
pale color are held in low esteem. The 
koummite—red mingled with black, some- 
times described as the color of a date 
. .. could either be dark bay or dark 
chestnut. Admittedly there is a sharp 
distinction between a dark bay and a 
dark chestnut ... but this they have in 
common ... they are deep and decided 
hues, thus come within legendary har- 
mony of the colors described as preferred. 
Moussa, the celebrated conqueror of 
Africa says, “Of all the horses, of all my 
armies, the one that has best borne the 
fatigues and privations of war is the 
true bay (hammeur somm). The Prophet 
said, “If, after collecting all the horses 
of the Arabs, I were to make them race 
against one another, it is the dark 
chestnut (euchleguer meglouk) that 
would outstrip the rest.’’ Grey, too, is 
highly esteemed, particularly “the grey 
of the wild pigeon”; or “if resembling 
the stone of the river”, with “the circle 
of his eyes black.” 

To sum up: and from the tribesman’s 
point of view .. . the question of what is 
a good Arabian would be answered along 
these lines . . . “He is a very perfect 
animal of highest courage, power and 
substance. He is not exaggerated—in 
some parts large; meager and diminished 
in others. There is a balance and harmony 
throughout the frame; the quintessence 
of all good qualities in compact form. 
His ears are small and restless; his eyes 
prominent, bright, black and lively, his 
neck long; his chest full; his withers 
prominent; and his loins well knit; his 
haunches strong; his foreribs long and 
the hinder ones short; the croup round- 
ed; the upper part of the legs long, his 
hoofs black and of uniform color; his 
hair fine and abundant; his flesh firm; 
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What Is a Good Quarter Horse? 


There can be only one consistent answer, and it 
is a very simple one. A GOOD quarter horse (and 
| i | A L L please notice that we did not say just a ‘good 

looking" quarter horse) .must have the primary quali- 

ty of good breeding, and that means that in every 

H A N ¢ 0 ¢ K S | particular of the phrase he will be a TRUE HOT- 

BLOOD, with nothing but running blood in his veins. 

. Select your quarter horse from a family strain 

R U N in which SPEED IS DOMINANT. Follow this rule, 

and your quarter horse will have ACTION, no matter 

whether you want the animal to race, rope, rein or 

S 0 M E cut cattle. SPEED IS THE BASIS OF ACTION. Breed- 
ing is the basis of SPEED. 


A N D And please recall, ALWAYS, that conformation 

and good appearance do not provide GOOD breed- 
ing. In almost all examples of outstanding quarter 
horse appearance, conformation FOLLOWS good 
breeding. Good ancestry, proved for speed by 
actual performance, is the true foundation of sound 
quarter horse breeding. 


We breed in the Joe Hancock-Peter McCue 
family strain, and this highly potent speed group asks 
favors of none for short-horse work. Predominant on 
the straightaway tracks, in the majority in “high- 
powered'' rodeo work, without peers as reiners and 
handlers, the Hancock horses ARE good quarter 
horses. 

















We have some nice young ones ready to show. 


Come By and Talk Quarter Horses With Us 


aa 


BATEMAN RANCH 





(Bateman Trust Estate) 


13 Miles East of Guthrie, Texas, and 23 Miles West of Benjamin, Texas, on U. S. Highway 82. Our post office is 
KNOX CITY, Texas, and our phone and telegraph is BENJAMIN, Texas. 
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Breeding to SELECT mares 





TOM B, AQHA 1311 MOCO BURNETT, AQHA 1608 


Sired by Red Buck by Buck Thomas by Peter Sired by Texas Jack by Jack McCue by Peter 
McCue. Out of Burnette, a yellow running McCue. Out of a mare by Joe Hancock by 
mare. Tom B is a cream-colored stallion and John Wilkens. Moco Burnett is a good horse 


about 50° of his colts run the same color. with a good dispos ition. His colts are usually 
much like him. 


We are breeding these two stallions to about 30 selected mares each on 
our Hartsel, Colorado, ranch and should have a nice selection of colts 
this coming year. Have a few 2 year olds and quite a few likely 1948 
and 1949 colts. 
Please address all inquiries to 
A. T. McDANNALD 


P. O. Box 2972 
Houston 1, Texas 


A. T. McDANNALD »« HARTSEL RANCH 


HARTSEL, COLORADO 
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his tail thick at the dock, loose at the 
extremity. 

The Arabs compress their description 
neatly ... “four points broad, the front, 
the croup, the chest and the legs;—four 
points long, the neck, the upper part of 
the legs, the belly and the haunches;— 
four points short, the loins, the pasterns, 
the ears and the tail.” 


This description, though ancient, fur- 
nishes a competent answer to the ques- 
tion of what is a good Arabian horse in 
this modern age, with the exception that 
we prefer the pastern to be of moderate 
length, in lieu of short, and similarly, 
the hindermost ribs to be longer than 
“short.” These points, for that matter, 
apply to a good individual of any light 
breed ay. However, to make a close 
comparison between other light breeds 
and the Arabian horse, we are made 
aware of certain unmistakable breed 
characteristics. The beauty of a good 
Arabian head reflects a fineness and 
quality not seen in any other breed, and 
whether it be a straight profile, or 
classic, there is a characteristic expres- 
sion given emphasis by a wide, full 
forehead; large, expressive eyes; small 
muzzle; jaws deep and wide apart. There 
is a distinctive leanness of head that pre- 
vails in typey Arabs. The Arabian’s mid- 
dle is characterized by a certain round- 
ness. His barrel when viewed from in 
front, appears to expand well beyond his 
shoulders and width of breast. The other 
breed characteristic is the naturally 
high-carried, “flagged” tail. All breeds 
that have descended from the Arab dem- 
onstrate many of his beauties and his 
qualities, only the Arab, however, has 
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retained this distingelenings gay tail 
carriage. In motion, the Arab is “full of 
fire,” evincing vigor and animation. 

By measurement, the Arab would ap- 
pear smaller than other breeds, be 
seldom over 15-2 (Desert-bred horses 
average 14-2), however, his remarkable 
constitutional powers have shown 
to be a master of heavyweight —— 
ments. His weight in com son to his 
height shows him to be a well balanced 
horse, and varies from 900 to an occa- 
sional 1100 pounds (Desert-bred approxi- 
mate 850 pounds). 


As to distribution of the Arabian 
Lorse population of the country, the lat- 
est census indicates that the breed defi- 
nitely emigrated to the west. Of the 
more than 4000 living Arabian horses 
in America today, more than two-thirds 
of them are west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the largest concentration of 
them being in Southern California. 

While Arab stallions, according to ex- 
isting records, were imported to this 
country early in the 18th Century, due 
to scarcity of purebred mares, they ex- 
erted little influence on the development 
of purebreds in America. Noteworthy 
importations, insofar as present day 
Arabs of America are concerned, start 
with those from 1888 to 1893 by Ran- 
dolph Huntington, with stock from Eng- 
land and the Desert; the Hamdanie So- 
ciety of the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 from Syria and the Desert; from 
1898 to 1911 by Spencer Borden, from 
England and Egypt; 1906, Homer Dav- 
enport, from the sert; 1918 to 1932, 
W. R. Brown, from England, France and 
Egypt; 1926-1936; W. K. Kellogg, from 
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England; 1928-33, Roger A. Selby, from 
England; 1931, A. W. Harris, from the 
Desert; 1932 to 1938, Henry Babson, 
from Egypt and Poland; 1937, J. M. 
Dickinson, Poland. Recently large im- 
ortations were made from the Desert 
> W. R. Hearst, and from Germany 
and Poland by the “late” U. S. Remount 
Service. Importantly considered among 
the most recent importations, are the 
stallion, mare and foal presented to 
George O’Brien by King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. 


Influential early foundation sires are: 
*HAMRAH (Davenport) bay, 53 off- 
spring, nurabering among them many of 
the most dominant sires and broodmares 
of the breed; *ABU ZEYD (Brown) 
an English-bred horse that consistently 
passed on his excellent conformation and 
classic head to his get. He was a flashily 
marked chestnut imported by Homer 
Davenport but later the foundation sire 
of W. R. Brown’s Maynesboro Stud; 
*RODAN, ches. (Brown), this horse 
has become famed as a broodmare sire, 
his daughters producing some of the best 
of the breed; RIBAL (Brown) ches., 
a typey horse, sire of 67 purebreds and 
one of the first Arabs to be used with 
the Remount Service; ANTEZ (Lewis) 
a flaxen-maned chestnut, a_showrin 
champion that set an Arab racing recor 
who was sold to Poland but so valu 
in this country that he was repurc 
and brought back to America . . 
horse that ‘“carbon-copied” his get so 
thoroughly that it was always possible 
to identify an Antez on sight; HANAD 
(Hingham Stock Farm), dark ches., of 
similar breeding to Antez and also a 





The Perfect Gift for All Occasions 


DOBBS 


NOW ONLY 





‘RANCHER’ , 


The famous DOBBS "RANCHER" is a hat you'll be ( 
proud to own and wear. It's a hat of distinction! .. . 
Beautiful silver belly fur felt with 3'/2" raw edge brim; 
5!" crown with matched string, attractively tipped. 
Creases smooth or telescoped . . . Order one of these 
fine fur felts today! .. . It will stand the hardest of 
wear, yet retain its shape and smart appearance. 
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Dr. Rogers 


SCREW WORM SMEAR 
No. 215 rormuts 
CANNOT STAIN 
HANDS—CLOTHES 
Dr. Rogers’ No. 215 Screw Worm Smear contains abso- 


lutely no lamp black — yet — it’s sure death to Screw 
Worms and promotes rapid healing without forming a 





hard, dry scab. 


Write for 1949 Catalog. 


TEXAS PHENOTHI 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS TEL. 6-5408 
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Control external parasites of livestock 


A; dips or sprays ...cither alone or in 
combination ... Penco Cattle Spray and 
Penco BHC W-12 are proving a boon to 
ranchers in the control of many cattle pests. 
Penco Cattle Spray—a wettable powder 
that mixes easily . . . remains in suspension 
.. contains 50% DDT plus superior dis- 
persing and wetting agents. Controls horn 
flies, cattle lice. 
Penco BHC W-12 — benzene hexachlo- 
ride wettable powder with unusually high 
gamma isomer content of 12%. Controls 
many flies, lice, ticks. 


Cattle Spray 50 
BHO W-12 


Don’t let these cattle pests rob you of meat 
and hide profits. Ask your dealer for 
Penco—or write: Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company of Washington, South- 
western Division, Bryan, Texas; Tacoma, 
Washington. 


JPENN EY SALT | 


agricultural chemicals 
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winner of unusually good disposition and 
“trainability,” shown for many years at 
five gaits and as a high school horse at 
the Kellogg Ranch. His foals inherit the 
disposition and easy training qualities; 
REHAL (Brown) a chestnut stallion 
that sired “doing” horses with a good 
trot, flash, and presence; *NURI 
PASHA (Harris) a grey English-bred 
horse imported and used extensively by 
Mr. Harris. He was the large type and 
the sire of many good using Arabs, win- 
ners in trail rides and as stock horses; 
GULASTRA (Brown) ches., a sire of 
impressive, well-conformed Arabs with 
extreme finish, whose sons “breed on” 
his qualities; *RASEYN (Kellogg) a 
small classic type grey, winner of many 
championships, and highly valued by 
breeders, both for his excellent bloodlines 
and his equally excellent conformation, 
a foundation Kellogg Ranch sire and 
one of the greatest influences on West 
Coast Arabs; *NASIK (Kellogg) bay, 
another Kellogg foundation sire and one 
that gave his get good size, the proper 
conformation, and quite often a fiery 
temperament. He is the sire of FARANA 
the most famous of all California Arab 
stock horses, but also figures prominent- 
ly in the pedigrees of Arabs shown in 
three- and five-gaited classes, where 
style and brilliant action is required; 
*RAFFLES (Selby) a small grey of 
extreme classic type, sired by the Polish- 
bred English champion Skowronek (also 
the sire of Raseyn}; for many years a 
dominant influence among Mid-Western 
and Eastern Arabs, horses of his breed- 
ing are now being sought by West Coast 
breeders, especially useful for crossing 
with large or coarse animals as a means 
of refinement; *MIRAGE (Selby) grey, 
Desert-bred, a champion in England, 
once owned by the King of Irak, import- 
ed by Roger Selby, and although MIR- 
AGE died after being in this country 
only a few years, he left get of such 
quality that they figure prominently in 
the pedigrees of present-day showring 
winners. His most famous son is IMAGE, 
a foundation sire of the Selby Stud; 
*CZUBUTHAN (Dickinson), a grey im- 
ported from Poland where he was the 
principal long distance race horse of his 
time, winning among others, one at two 
miles. He was highly valued in Polana, 
where Arabs are tried on the track be- 
fore being used in the stud... a horse 
that cannot stand training is not used 
for breeding . . . in Poland they have 
no use for “pets.” 

Space does not permit inclusion of 
younger stallions unquestionably of great 
worth, whose dominance is being reflect- 
ed in the improvement program of the 
Arabian horse industry. 

To illustrate both the good and bad 
points of a horse, Gladys Brown prepar- 
ed especially for The Cattleman con- 
trasting profile drawings, showing a 
well balanced, sound type of Arab and 
one embodying most of the combined 
deficiencies she has observed in her Arab 
judging experiences. She has also fur- 
nished a tempora water color of a good 
representative Arab stallion. 





Development into ponies seems to be 
a characteristic of island breeds of 
horses. Various breeds of ponies have 
developed on the Shetland Islands, Brit- 
ish Isles, Iceland, the Brittany Islands 
off France, Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Cape Verde Islands. Off the coast of 
Asia ponies occur in Japan, and the 
islands of Timor, Bali, and Sumba. 
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STALLIONS... 


BREEDER OF QUARTER HORSES 
FOR RANCH AND RODEO PURPOSES GOLDEN CHIEF - SILVERTONE 
DEXTER 


Fo 


R.L. UNDERWOOD 
NACOL BLDG. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
Mary Sue P-12,131 AQHA Billie Silvertone P-574 AQHA 


Red Bobbie Red P-7349 AQHA Betty Lou P-4888 AQHA 





The above four Grand Champion Quarter Horse mares and many | Quemet ~~ Brosder 


others equally as good can be seen at our ranch 30 miles South | R L UNDERWOOD 


of Wichita Falls on Jacksboro Highway. 





Nacol Bldg. %* Wichita Falls, Tex. 











ing Horses 
(Continued from Page 51) 
of the smoothest stops of all roping 
mounts. 

Another worth while roping stud is 
Dusty Hancock, owned by Speck Wilson 
of Tucson, Arizona. Dusty was raised by 
the Burnett Estate and is out of that 
ranch’s good mare, Triangle Lady No. 12. 
His father was Roan Hancock by the 
famous old Joe Hancock. He is nine years 
o’d and really knows how to handle steers. 
Speck heads on him a lot and Dusty stops 
and turns back on a steer as fast as 
any of them. When the steers hit the 
end of the rope, they know it’s the end 
of the run. 


Another one is Marion Getzwiller’s 
Don Juan, a black Quarter type stallion 
that also takes to cattle nicely and knows 
what to do once he’s there. In this year’s 
La Fiesta de los Vaqueros rodeo, Tucson’s 
mid-winter affair held each February, 
Don Juan was being ridden by Lex 
Connelly in the team tying event. He was 
tying with Jack Finley of Gilbert, Ari- 
zona, and at the end of three steers in 
the four steer average, Jack and Lex were 
out in front. Then came one of those 
bad breaks of rodeo. On their last steer 
Lex missed the head and Jack missed two 
loops at the heels. But, nevertheless, these 
boys, who incidentally are just starting 
out in the big-time rodeos, almost won 
and the reason for it was that they were 
well mounted—a must in winning money 
in the top shows of the nation. 

Marion Getzwiller, of Benson, Arizona, 
has for many years owned and raised 
some of the best working Quarter Horses 
in the state. There was Cherry, a little 
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bay that Getz won the Cow Palace (San 
Francisco) rodeo on in 1947 by roping 
and tying four head of rank calves in 
an average time of 18.4 seconds. Cherry 
is 18 years old and stands 14.2 hands. 
He weighs close to 1,050 pounds and 
his sire was Old Tom by Apple. His 
mother was a mare by Apache Kid called 
Chiquita. 

Another horse, bred and raised by 
the Getzwillers, was a red sorrel with 
a white spot on his nose named Showboy. 
He was by Apache Kid out of a mare 
named Brown Dot. One time in 1935, 
Getz and Kenny Gunter went to a rodeo 
at Three Way Stations, New Mexico. They 
took Showboy with them and while un- 
loading him, he hung an iron in the 
top of his foot. At first Marion decided 
not to use him. Later, however, although 
he was still favoring his leg a little, he 
was entered in the calf roping by Marion, 
who won it with a two-calf average of 
20 seconds. Getz likes to tell this story 
because he thinks it shows the stamina 
and will-to-do, even though hurt, of many 
rope horses. The horse was sold when he 
was a five-year-old but Marion got a 
couple of good years out of him. 

Baby Face, formerly owned by Abe 

raham, is another horse that Marion 
and a few other Arizona ropers use. He 
is a sorrel stud, half brother to Shoo 
Fly and Hard Twist, that was raised in 
Colorado. He is by Colorado Cowboy No. 
12 and out of Carmelita. He has a 
wonderful disposition and can run more 
than a fair quarter. 

Carl Arnold, one of the oldest steer 
ropers in the game today, has one of the 
very best horses for busting steers. Carl 
and Pepper, a 10-year-old bay gelding of 
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uarter Horse type, have won more than 
their share of steer roping money in the 
eed ig years. Pepper is short, very 

eavily muscled and weighs about 1,150 
pounds. 

Red is another fine steer jerking horse 
that Carl used to own but later sold to 
Jack Skipworth of Clovis, New Mexico. 
The horse is now owned by Leonard 
Smith, but Skip still ropes off him. He 
is 17 years old, stands very tall and 
weighs close to 1,300 pounds. In May 
at Ruidoso, New Mexico, Skip won second 
in the finals at the annual Ruidoso con- 
test steer roping event. Riding Red he 
tied his second and third steer in 19.6 
and 19.2 seconds respectively. He aver- 
aged 27.5 seconds on the five head that 
were roped by each contestant. 

Not every horse makes a top rope 
horse. A really first class “ropin’ pony” 
is born to be such. Of course, it takes a 
good deal of hard ‘and patient training 
to put the polish on him, but if he’s 
a born rope horse he’ll take to this train- 
ing with an amazing alertness and will- 
to-learn. About one out of twenty mounts, 
according to the top performers, makes 
a really good and dependable rope horse. 
The rest may be all right—fairly good 
horses—but they'll lack that extra com- 
petitive fire and know-how that a horse 
has to have to stay up in the lead in the 
roping business. 

Training rope horses is a long, exact- 
ing and tiring chore. Not many of the 
professional ropers have the time to do 
the job right. They usually prefer to 
buy a “made” horse or at least a horse 
that has had the ground-work of contest 
roping schooled into him. A horse like 
this will readily respond to the individual 

















$5,000 PREMIUMS 


In the Hereford Division 
at the 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA FAIR & OIL EXPOSITION 


IOWA PARK, TEXAS 


September 26th to October Ist, Inclusive 


We invite all breeders to show their registered Herefords and participate in this premium 
list. Please write to W. H. Hammon, 806 City National Bank Building, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, for entry blanks and additional information. 
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FIGURE 5 RANCH QUARTER HORSES 
AT AUCTION 


Figure 5 Ranch has produced fast running Quarter Horses for 
years. Several of them have gone to the extreme top on the 
tracks. In this sale we are offering several head of young colts 
and fillies that are just as good racing and roping prospects as 
can be found anywhere. They are all bred like the animals pic- 
tured here, sired by Bacchus, the running sire of the day, 100% 


of his sons and daughters have won up to date. 


TUESDAY, 
OCT. 25 





BACCHUS AQHA 1227 
Sire: Joe Bailey No. 4 Dam: Nita Joe No. 176 
An Outstanding Individual and Sire Value—$25,000 


We are offering all of our Registered Quarter Horses and eligibles in this Auction 
except Bacchus and two old mares, two young mares, one crippled and four colts © 
of 1949. 36 to 40 head will be sold. No animals have been nor will be purchased — 
: for this sale, we are not horse traders. Included in our offering will be such out- 
Nita Joe, dam of Bacchus standing individuals as Lady’s Black Eagle No. P-6054, Joanita No. P-6053, Pai- 
sana No. P-178, Little Boots No. P-2989, Ginger T. No. 1808 and many other prov- 
en good brood mares. 


The foals of 1948 and 1949 are all sired by our great studs Bacchus and 
Black Eagle. Bacchus is siring world’s record race horses, such as Hoddy 
and Buster Brown. His colts also make good cutting and roping horses. 


We specialize in Running Quarter Horses because speed is certainly the most 
essential quality that any working horse can have and we assure you that any 
mare, yearling, or colt that you might select will not disappoint you in either 
speed or disposition. We bred and raised such noted race horses as Nita Joe, 
Sophisticated Lady, Red Devil, Lady Cowsert, Brigham, Commando, Bacchus, 
Madam Chiang, Black Eagle, Buster Brown, Eagle D and many other winners. 


The Cardwell Ranch will have some 20 head of horses in this sale. 
Their stock of Quarter Horses has been well known for many years. 


Joanita, daughter of Nita Joe Our catalog will be out in September. Please write for one. This will be an 
She sells. unusual sale and you will miss it IF you miss it. 


J.D. COWSERT « JUNCTION, TEXAS 





SALE at HILL COUNTRY FAIR PARK 


JUNCTION, TEXAS—OCT. 25, 1949—1 p.m. 
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finishing touches that each roper likes to 
put on his own pony. 
M f th W t The one main thing that the men who 
en °o ] es agree as es train green colts must have is patience 
——" a of = a eg a be done 
" ~ perfectly and practically in slow motion 
For top notch quality, beauty and until the colt learns that nothing is going 
design . . . plus easy wearing to hurt him and that each signal coming 
from his rider means something special. 
comfort, TONY LAMA oe say that a young horse—s ewe oe 
: ‘ three-year-old—is gentle and well-broken 
BOOTS just can’t be beat! and one of the country’s top ropers has 
gs given him to a roping trainer. This 
roper’s in no special hurry and his only 
instructions are: “Make a finished horse 
out of him if it takes five years.” Every- 
body who has seen the horse, including 
John Payne, star of the reper, thinks he’s got everything and 
Pine-Thomas’ pro- should make the “world’s best ropin’ 
duction “El Paso” pony.” 
and Tony Lama, Since the trainer has all the time he 
leading boot maker, wants, he starts the horse out working 
view “The El Paso,” cattle on ranches. Any kind of work 
a leading boot in there is to be done where cows are in- 
the Lama line. volved finds the trainer and his young 
pupil as volunteers. Soon the pony— 
after a summer or so—knows there is 
nothing to fear from cows and steers. 
He also gets a kick out of the fact 
that he can control these fast, spooky 
white-faced animals with relative ease. 
After the fall roundup the trainer takes 
the colt to his roping field and starts 
H B him out of a chute for the first few 
anamaae cots times. The colt now knows what it is 
to follow a calf and the trainer has 
ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR DEALER — put a pretty good stop on the 
orse. 
or write TONY LAMA BOOT CO. Very slow calves should be started 
pee for the young horse. This will keep him 
from getting “speed crazy” right off 
Dept. H, 105 Overland EI Paso, Texas the bat. It will also tend to keep him 
relaxed in the chute box. 

A barrier should be used over the 
mouth of the chute box from the start 
so that the young horse will become 
accustomed to both the procedure of 
scoring over the barrier and also to the 
sudden noise when it is released. When 
the horse comes out after a slow calf, 
provided he knows a little something 
about following from his ranch experi- 
ence, he should be allowed to go on a 
loose rein. If his head is not jerked around 
or pulled up every few seconds, he will 
soon learn to watch stock and thus learn 
to overtake them in the quickest way. 
Of course, pressure should be applied 
on the reins if the young horse has a 
tendency to overrun his calves, and if 
he should lag behind too far, he should 
be persuaded, either by spurs or a coil 
of the rope on his rump, to get on a 
little faster. 

When the trainer starts roping a few 
slow calves, he should throw the slack 
rope either over the horse’s neck to the 
left or straight ahead. Practically in 
the same motion he should shift his 
weight onto the left stirrup while grasp- 
ing the horn with his right hand. Using 
his left hand for balance, the trainer then 
puts some pressure on the horse’s neck. 
All this, done in one continuous action, 
tends to signal the horse to stop. It is also 
the easiest way for the calf roper to 
leave the saddle. In this way the roper 
does not get off “on the horse’s mouth,” 
but rather gets off “on a loose rein,” 
aaa See re ett Sane disregarding the horse’s head entirely. 
When you see a rope horse that will 
stop ee this, + gene his ose egy 
: u n uth, can bet a e 
All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. a "Seis hacia te oe toon . 

After a few months’ work on “dead” 
calves, the trainer is ready to get some 
fresh stock and breeze his prize rope 
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Auction Dispersion 
78 Registered Herefords 


Monday, September 19, 1949 


Auction at The Jim Hoover Sales Pavilion, Sterling, Colorado 
Starting at 12:00 Noon 
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+ Oscar Gray of Dalhart, Texas, finds it necessary to disperse his good Here- 

} ford herd featuring the service and get of SW Triumphant 44th, Blanchard 

' Mischief 41st, Advance Domino Jr. 11th, and Baca Domino 15th. Females 
rich in the breeding of Winston Domino, Advance Domino and Blanchard 

Mischief 41st. 
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35 brood cows 14 heifer calves 
8 yearling heifers 20 bull calves 

1 herd bull 

Conventional type, pasture conditioned, lots of quality, 
representative Hereford blood lines. 


Please remember this dispersion is being held at The Jim Hoover Sales 
Pavilion, Sterling, Colorado. 


Oscar Gray, Owner, Dalhart, Texas 


Complete sales service furnished by the Auction Engineers, Jim Hoover and Son 
Sales Organization, Sterling, Colorado. 
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BARGAIN SALE 
OF 


Jumbo Brahmans 


Each year preceding our annual auction sale, PECAN ACRES very carefully sifts its 
sales cattle. As you know, we attempt to sell only TOP cattle in our annual sale. 


Here is your opportunity to secure beef-type, top bloodline JUMBO BRAHMANS at a 
bargain. 


Sifted from sales herd — Wonderful bloodlines but not up to sales 
standards in conformation. 


Young Jumbo bulls and heifers. (16-18 months old) 


All have been haltered considerably, but are not completely hal- 
ter broken. 


Ideal for cross breeding purposes. 


Priced $350 up. Will price the whole lot at a real bargain. 


VECAN AGREES 


~— mc ww 
VERNON W. FROST 
Owner 
Office—25th Floor Esperson Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN REAL TOP JUMBO BRAHMANS, OUR 


THIRD ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 


WILL BE HELD NEXT FEBRUARY DURING THE HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW. HERE 
YOU CAN BUY HIGHEST QUALITY ANIMALS AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 
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Cabra Springs Ranch Quarter Horses 


HIS COLTS 
ARE OUTSTANDING 


DOUBLE 
JOE 
P-3585 


By KING P-234 
Out of 
UNCLE'S PET 
2505 


We have a number of very good ’48 and °49 


colts by Double Joe and out of registered mares 


by Norfleet for sale. 


Wm. THOMPSON & SON 


SANTA ROSA, NEW MEXICO 





DO YOU LIKE HORSES? SURE YOU DO! 


Then enjoy the HORSE LOVER MAGAZINE. Subscribe for 3 whole 
enjoyable years (all big horse issues) at the thrift rate of only $5.00. 
If the horse bug bit you lightly or if you have an advanced case of 
EQUINE-ITIS, you're sure to enjoy this great horse publication with 
its news, pictures, and stories about horse owners and horses—Pintos, 
Arabians, Quarter Horses, Palominos, Morgans, and other breeds. 
3 years only $5.00 . ..1 year $2.00 . . . Sample Copy by mail 40c. 





Horse Lover Magazine, P.O. Box 1432, Richmond, Cal. 








READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 
“Only Rodeo Magasine in the World” 
Issued Monthly at Tucson, Ariz. 
$2.00 one year, $3.50 two years 
$4.50 three years, $7.50 five years 
Send Subscription to 
HOOFS & HORNS 
P. O. Box 790 Tucson, Aris. 











A CATTLE BANK 


Always ready to make sound livestock and 
ranch loans to dependable cattlemen. 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 
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horse out a little. But he should remem- 
ber to take it easy and never “crowd” a 
young horse, especially if the mount has 
any life in him and he probably does or 
our roper friend wouldn’t be taking all 
this trouble. 

Toots Mansfield once said: “Speed and 
the ability to stop good and to score good 
and to back up on the rope are the four 
main essentials of a good rope horse.” 
Toots also thinks that the horse does 
about 50 per cent of the work in making 
fast time. 

Bearing Toots’ words in mind, our 
trainer should take great care when he 
starts roping calves that the horse doesn’t 
become “loco” in the chute. If the horse 
tends to jump around and rear or break 
the barrier once in awhile, the trainer 
should let about every third calf go 
free and simply hold the horse in the 
box, letting him watch the calf run down 
the field. This is a very good “steadying 
down” process for an over-anxious young 
mount. 

There are many methods of teaching a 
horse to hold a rope taut and to back up 
on a taut rope while the roper is tying 
the calf. As anyone knows who has seen 
up-to-date rodeos in the Southwest, the 
Brahman calves used are not exactly 
little critters. For a light man to compete 
against stronger and heavier ropers it is 
necessary that he have a horse that will 
really work a rope. In roping heavy 
calves, most cowboys try to bust them 
and run to them before they get up. 
Then as they do arise—the rules state 
they must be let up before being tied— 
they are thrown before they completely 
regain their balance. However, a tough 
calf that is not busted or one that gets 
up before the roper gets a hold on it is a 
pretty rough customer to handle unless 
the roper’s horse helps. 

So our trainer, realizing this, goes to 
work to teach the young prospect how to 
back up. He runs a strong cord from the 
curb strap or nose band through a ring 
in the left side of the saddle near the 
horn. Then he puts the rest of the cord 
—15 feet or so—into his right back 
pocket. When he dismounts to tie a calf, 
he reaches back in his pocket, pulls 
out the cord and gives it a couple of 
jerks. In this way he doesn’t have to 
turn around or shout at the horse— 
hard to do with a mouthful of piggin’ 
string, anyway—and the horse gets the 
idea of backing up quickly a few steps 
after he has stopped. A horse that backs 
up smartly, bringing the struggling calf 
to the roper, is considered a real working 
horse among the rodeo boys. 

After a year or two—more or less, 
depending on the horse—the roper re- 
turns for his horse. The trainer believes 
the horse will be a “world beater,” and 
the roper, as soon as he mounts up and 
tries a few head of calves, has to agree. 
He gives the trainer a fat check for his 
work and goes off to win other fat checks 
on the rodeo circuit. 

A roping man can usually tell just 
by watching a young horse or by sitting 
one whether it will make a rope horse. 
They’ve been around so many fine horses 
that some inner sense seems to tell them 
yes or no concerning the prospective 
rodeo horse. A horse that doesn’t show 
any promise is soon discarded. But a 
mount that is responsive, quiet in the 
chute box, fast and likes to chase cattle 
is given every opportunity in the world 
to develop. With the proper care and 
training such a horse should become a 
money-winner. 
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CORRALITOS 
QUARTER 
HORSES 


* 


* 
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Midnight Jr. 
AQHA P-210 


We take a few outside mares each yeer, after the first of August 


and before the first of April. The stud fees on Midnight, Jr., well 





$200.00, with return privileges, to mares registered with AQHA © 
and approved by us. Our books are full for this year but we still | 


have a few openings left for 1950. 


We have four yearling filly colts for 
sale at this time, by Midnight, Jr., and 


out of AQHA registered mares. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


NEW LOCATION, + Mile North of LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO, on U. S. Highway 85 


H. S. BISSELL POST OFFICE E. L. COX 
Owner BOX 312 Manager 





Champions 
July 1, 48 - June 30, *49 
1—J oe Bob, champion 
stallion, Sayre, Okla., Dr. 
W. B. Griffin, Elk City. 
Okla, 
2—Sonny Buck, cham- 
pion stallion, Clayton, 
N. M., Deming Doak, 
Clayton, N. M. 
38—H ired Hand, cham- 
pion stallion, Dallas and 
Houston, King Ranch, 
Kingsville, Texas. 
4—Wimpy’s Warpy, 
champion stallion, Pres- 
cott and Phoenix, Ariz., 
Charles Ward, Rimrock, 
Ariz. 
5—Teras Stranger, 
champion racing type 
stallion, Kerrville, Ernest 
Leinweber, Mountain 
Home, Texas. 
6—Fancy B, champion 
mare, Paducah, and 
Plainview, Nick Barnes, 
Tulia. 
7—Old Taylor, champion 
stallion, Uvalde, Jess L. 
Hankins, Rocksprings. 
8—Bobby Weimer, cham- 
pion stallion, Enid, Okla., 
Bill and Jean Moore, 
Broken Arrow, Okla, 
9—Bay Bob, champion 
stallion, Kerrville and 
Del Rio, J. Koy, Eldorado. 
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CARDWELL RANCH 
QUARTER HORSE DISPERSAL SALE 
October 25th, at Junction, Texas 


* 


OU have been reading our ads for years. You are 

familiar with Six Great Stallions we have raised, 
Balmy L brought back from Florida, Mr. Hankins evi- 
dently thinking him the greatest horse in the world. 
You know about the records of B.7., B. Day, Misty B., 
Bo El, Bolo; all “Greats” in the Quarter Horse World. 


And it is widely said that “The Cardwell Ranch 
brood mares would make any stallion famous.” In this 
dispersal sale of registered Quarter Horses we are sell- 
ing four granddaughters of Little Joe—Paulita, Jo Etta. 
Nancy Beasley and Bobs Wing, one double great 
granddaughter, Jomoquita, and one daughter of Loma, 
Gay Loma, who is half sister to Bolo, B.7, Hill Country 
and others. 


Paulita and Gay Loma carry the service of Balmy 
L. Jo Etta and Bobs Wing went to Joe Jimmy (a great 
horse at Con can), while Jomoquita and Nancy Beasley 
were mated with Bolo. No mare can ever be guaranteed 
to foal, but these mares carry return privileges to Bolo 
or a hundred dollar refund in case they do not foal. 


There will be about eight yearlings and sucklers, 


mostly out of these registered mares and mostly by 
Bolo. 


We will also sell one registered gelding and one 
unregistered daughter of a great polo mare we had so 
long. 


is. | oh cue wt Latest ‘ é 
vs Mw Sis Sache hie thie Arrangements can be made for any of these horses 
B O L O to spend the winter on the Cardwell Ranch. Buyers 
from us have come back and bought more horses the 
second time than they did the first. 


. age? 


Triple Registered, Beautiful, Balanced, 
Remember that J. D. Cowsert joins in this sale, and 


Great Hearted, Running Horse. Raised : 
Sicitnn: tie tote nabs, tieanane alti it is not entirely but practically a dispersal for him also. 


colts have sold for $700.00, $1001.00 and Write for Your Sale Catalog of Pedigrees 


$2800.00. 
0. W. Cardwell 
* 


CARDWELL RANCH ~ JUNCTION, TEXAS 








The Mustang Baby 


(Continued from Page 53) 
others tried to ride him and it thrilled 
me no end to see him suddenly turn 
into a furious, fighting mustang only 
to quiver into obedience when father 
walked up to him. He would stand per- 
fectly still for father to mount him, then 
he would start off in his old easy, swing- 
ing saddle gait. He became father’s 
favorite horse; he rode him everywhere, 
took him on all the cow works. And 
Button knew exactly what to do. For 
seven or eight years, Button served tire- 
lessly. 

The Indians Want Him Too 


“On the full of every moon, the early 
settlers in the thinly settled parts of 
Texas looked for Indian raids. Most of 
these raids were for the purpose of 
getting horses, and if it were convenient 
for them to do so, they killed the settlers 
where they found them. Father had to 
stand the loss of many a horse those 
days, but seldom did the Indians make 
a raid that father and mother weren’t 
awakened by the commotion of the stock 
running. Button was as good as a watch 
dog and he would always give the alarm 
when Indians were in that neighborhood, 
for Button didn’t like Indians. They 
were always after him, but they just 
couldn’t take him alive, it seemed. Dur- 
ing their attempts, father and mother 
would listen intently at the commotion 
going on and would hear the Indians 
leave with the other horses, but always 
Button would outwit them some way 
and let himself be heard outside after 
the others had gone. And mother would 
say in relief, ‘Thank goodness, they 
didn’t get him. I hear him out there 
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yet.’ And Button would be there wait- 
ing for father to come out at the break 
of day. 

“When father would examine the 
tracks and signs around the place he 
usually said, ‘Button gave ’em a run, 
He’s too smart for ’em!’ But mother 
would remind him, ‘They'll keep trying, 
I’m afraid; they’d like a horse like him.’ 

“Father said they would have to come 
in greater numbers if they ever got him. 
And that was just what happened. They 
came one night—twice as many as be- 
fore, and they meant business. They must 
have that horse; maybe they wanted to 
give him io their chief. At any rate, they 
knew what a horse he was. Indians 
often spied on cattle works or on dif- 


(A 

7 a 
“On’y this mornin’ I offered her muh 
arm to help her down th’ porch steps!” 


September 


ferent ranches when they wanted to 
locate good horses, so it was plain that 
they had seen Button many times. 

“I suppose all of us children were 
asleep that night, but father and mother 
were not. They heard the unusual dis- 
turbance, and they knew by the racket 
Button was making that they were de- 
termined to get him. It was certain that 
the horse was putting up a fight and 
was trying to outwit them again. Finally, 
there was a quiet, and the silence 
meant only one thing. ‘They’ve got him 
this time,’ mother said, with tears 
mighty close. Father knew she was 
right, and at daybreak, he was outside 
looking around. The Indians had left 
plenty of tracks, and the evidence bore 
out their fears—Button didn’t go will- 
ingly. When father came to the house, 
he said, ‘There was a bunch of them. 
Poor boy, he has never been mistreated 
before.’ 

“The household was quiet all day. No 
one had much heart to go on with the 
work and we children were heartbroken. 
It didn’t seem like the same place with 
Button gone. Often, mother went to the 

orch and looked in the direction the 
ndians had gone, as though she ex- 
ected to see Button flying toward her. 
ut she looked in vain, and that night 
a sadder bunch of children never climbed 
into bed. I am sure there were a num- 
ber of prayers said that night for But- 
ton’s safety for we were all wondering 
how he would fare. Would they mistreat 
him and starve him? Or would they kill 
him if they couldn’t ride him? Or would 
they break his spirit finally and make 
of him a dejected, heartbroken Indian 
horse? Father had said he didn’t believe 
they would ever break his spirit, but he 
knew that Button would have to take 
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Salazar, Reg. NQHBA 4806 


A powerful youngster combining the blood line of Old 
Senator Joe Bailey with that of Senator and the great- 
est western Remount horse ever . . . Final Appeal, T.B. 


At halter, Eddie Zione 


Owner, Lawrence Petersen 


SONDA-TOBA ACRES 


Rio Linda, California 
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THREE FOR 


SALE 


e 
Pictured: 
JIMMIE 
REED II 

No. 13243 
@ 
He shows 
the type 
we breed. 
® 
We sold 


him last 
year. 


At this time we have for sale at private treaty 2 mares, both registered AQHA. 
One a 7 year old black mare, #16,731, name Kemp's Nigger Baby. This mare is 
fast and a well-trained roping mare. The other one is Betty O'Neil II, 414,599, 
@ 3 year old, well broke and a first class reining animal. Also a coming 2 year 
old stud colt, a good one, by Joe Reed #3 and out of Shug McCue, #2545. 
This colt placed 4th in class of 18 at Oklahoma State Show, Enid, Oklahoma, 
Last year. 


We breed to the best stallions. We have colts from, and mares bred to: 
Leo, #1335, Joe Bob, #1064, Grey Badger II, #2006, Joe Reed #3. 
Our mares are by Joe Reed, #3, A. D. Reed, Yellow Dog, #2711, Plaudit, 
#1657, and Jack McCue !!, #5083. Colts for sale at all times. 


Cc. O. KEMP, CLINTON, OKLAHOMA 
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CIRCLE-BAR-A HORSE RANCH 
Breeds For 


® Usability 
® Conformation 
® Bloodlines 


The Best in Breeding 
By Every Standard 


PALOMINO and QUARTER HORSES 


f You Are Always Welcome Write Today 
\Z for O 
| TOM and EDITH ABBOTT } fie 


re ee ates ww Catalogue 
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AMYE GAMBLIN, Manager 


2 Miles West of City Limits 
on Highway 80 
Route 8 Box 188 Fort Worth, Texas 
“~ 
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Cottonseed Meal, Cake, Pellets or Cubes are needed to make 
up the protein deficiency; avoid losses and condition cattle for 


s the winter. 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N, INC. 
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Caraway’s “Championship Breeding” Keeps Right on Winning 
> 1948-49 Show Winnings 


Golden Oak Shorthorns, exhibited 
state and national shows, won: 


at thirteen 


16 Championships 17 Fifth prizes 
18 Reserve Championships 10 Sixth prizes 
142 First prizes 2 Seventh prizes 
81 Second prizes 5 Eighth prizes 
32 Third prizes 1 Ninth prize 
20 Fourth prizes 2 Tenth prizes 


The get of Prince Peter won First 
and second three times. 


eight times 


M. Caraway 
& Sons 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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unmerciful punishment. It was with 
those thoughts that a troubled family 
lay down to rest. 


“,..But Only the Strong to Your 
Tribe Belong...” 


“Mother was a very light sleeper, and 
I learned later that she sat for some 
time after the others had gone to bed, 
and looked out on the bright moonlight. 
Finally she lay down and dropped off to 
a light slumber. Some time in the night 
she sprang out of bed listening. Father 
woke up and asked her what was wrong, 
She said, ‘I thought I heard Button run- 
ning! It came clear as a bell, Billie. 
I heard him running!’ Father was wide 
awake now but he said, ‘I guess you 
were dreaming.’ They listened awhile 
ar ne then suddenly mother ex- 
claimed, ‘Listen! Isn’t that a horse? It’s 
a horse running—it’s so far away—lis- 
ten!’ They both heard it then, and get- 
ting their clothes on, they rushed out 
into the yard to hear better. In the 
distance a horse was running. She had 
been right, and as the sound came 
nearer, father said, ‘It’s Button, all right. 
I know his run. But I never heard him 
run like that before.’ Mother was beside 
herself with joy. ‘He outwitted them 
again,’ she kept saying. 

“The moonlight was so bright, they 
could see him now, and then they heard 
him neigh. He was on the home stretch 
and seemed to know that they were out 
there waiting for him. It was the mad- 
dest race he had ever run, that was 
sure, and as he dashed up, father 
rushed out to meet him. Such joy be- 
tween a man and his horse, mother said 
she had never seen. It was a joyous 
homecoming, indeed. Father stayed with 
Button awhile and petted him but he was 
back with him again at daylight, ex- 
amining him for rope burns and injuries. 
But the horse had apparently come 
through the ordeal none the worse, and 
the long run hadn’t hurt him either. 
Button took his place proudly once more 
and father rode him constantly. 


Button Rebels 


“On different occasions, Button took 
‘spells’ of not wanting to be saddled. 
His affection for father had not les- 
sened at all; in fact, he seemed to 
adore him more, but now and then he 
took this so-called ‘spell’ as father 
called it. Father would get down and 
re-adjust the saddle, and for a time, that 
always satisfied Button. But there came 
a time that even this didn’t help. Mother 
declared that she believed the Indians 
had hurt him internally, but there was 
no other evidence of it, and father 
usually coaxed him out of his moods. 


“It was soon time for the big round- 
up, and word had been sent around to 
the neighbors that on a certain day 
they would begin. It had become more 
and more dangerous to ride Button now 
and mother felt a keen anxiety every 
time father had difficulty with him. 
When one of his ugly moods was on 
he would step backward and rear up, 
falling backward if necessary. But father 
wasn’t afraid of him, just puzzled, and 
Button wouldn’t try to hurt father—he 
didn’t want to be saddled. Then father 
would talk to him and soothe him and 
Button would gradually subside and go 
on as usual. 

“The morning the roundup was to 
start, the men had all saddled and were 
ready to leave at daylight. All but 
father. Button was rebelling once and 
for all. No amount of coaxing, no amount 
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OUTSTANDING QUARTER HORSES a AT STUD SUTHERLAND'S PRIDE 


THAT WIN IN THE ‘ ee} AND SUTHERLAND'S BROWN BOB 
SHOW RING, RACE TRACK a ‘ees STALLIONS, MARES 


OR THE 3 AND COLTS 
RODEO ARENA ’ . ; FOR SALE 


R. Q. SUTHERLAND 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SUTHERLAND’S BROWN BOB P-14,130 


Sire: Dexter P-193 bot _ Dam: Bonnie Blue P-2858....../ Midnight, Jr. 
Miss Tommie 


Brown Bob has the disposition, conformation, action, speed, cow sense and the best breeding possible to produce 
quarter horses that can win on the race track, rodeo arena, show ring, on the range, or any place that a quarter 
horse can win. His sire has defeated most top studs in the show ring and is an A-] cow horse. His dam is a full 
sister to Gray Badger (a top running quarter horse). 


I cannot find better blood, conformation or ability in an individual. This is the result of three generations of breeding 
quarter horses. You see SUTHERLAND'S BROWN BOB and be the judge. 


AT STUD TO APPROVED MARES 


$150.00 


Ranch Location: 103rd and Mission Road, Overland Park, Kansas 
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of petting and talking could quiet him. 
We children all huddled close to mother 
as we watched and mother’s uneasiness 
was contagious. We were scared to death 
for we had never seen Button act like 
that. After awhile father came over to 
where mother and we children were 
standing, and said, ‘This is the worst 
spell he has ever had; I’ve a good notion 
to ride another horse this morning.’ 
Mother had been anxiously hoping he 
would take another horse and said to 
father, ‘Please do, Billie, and don’t ever 
saddle Button again. He is dangerous 
now.’ 

“Father got another horse and took 
his saddle off of Button and was soon 
mounted. As the men all rode through 
the open gate leading into the big pas- 
ture, Button raised his head and took 
in the situation. At once, he sprang for- 
ward and ran through the gate, too. He 
acted as though to say, ‘There’ll be no 
cow works on this place without me.’ 
And away he went, head high, right with 
the horses and men. And Button worked 
on the roundup all day. Never was a 
stranger sight seen than that horse 
working cattle as though guided by an 
unseen rider. He stayed with the herd 
and never an animal attempted to leave 
it that Button didn’t head it off. The men 
marveled and watched him, but Button 
paid no mind to anything except the 
business at hand. 

“The next day, the same thing hap- 
pened. He was supremely happy. Back 
and forth he worked and if anything, he 
did his job a little too thoroughly. The 
next day, it was the same and the next 
and the next. Father then decided he had 
better keep Button at home for he was 
becoming a nuisance. i 


‘bigger and better elephants’? 


with all the fanfare 


Look for WHR’s 


Se Catileman 


Heart Break 

“That first morning, he shut the gate 
on Button, he did more than shut the 
gate but he didn’t know it at the time. 
For Button knew that he was being kept 
away from the roundup. And Button 
took his stand at the = for the day. 
He had watched the riders out of sight; 


now he stood and watched for their 


return. Each day he waited at the gate 
till the works was over and father had 
returned. 

“Father turned him out into the big 
pasture but Button didn’t take up his 
old carefree, lighthearted ways 


“You know, Ike, I believe that’s the 
wildest horse I ever seen!” 


of the ‘Big top” circus; 
with its thrill and its fun; 


with its P. T. Barnum atmosphere — 


WHR 
everywhere you go 


and learn for yourself their 
widespread influence for good. 
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er did he run for the pleasure of run- 
ning, and no longer did he prance and 
show his delight at seeing father. In- 
stead, he wanted to follow father about 
quietly for his love was still faithful. 
Father fed him grain and cut him green 
grass from the field but Button didn’t 
want much to eat. He now took up his 
stand under a big mesquite tree in front 
of the house. For hours he would stand 
there waiting for his master to come 
out, then he would follow after him. 
He was growing thinner by the day and 
no longer would eat the feed that was 
brought him. He would nibble at it, but 
that was all. I can see him now, under 
that old mesquite tree drooping and de- 
jected. That was in 1878 and that tree 
is still living and still is in front of the 
old ranch house where now my son lives. 


“We watched Button pine away. How 
different from his old gay, beautiful self, 
His handsome body didn’t look the same 
now in spite of al! the extra care and 
love he got. Scarcely would he leave the 
mesquite tree any more except to totter 
weakly after father. How sad a starved 
creature looks and how grieved we all 
were, for nothing we did helped. When he 
died his passing left a bleak spot in our 
lives sak no horse ever quite filled it. 
But mother kept his memory so alive 
to us children that oft’times at night, 
when I would lay my head on my pil- 
low, I thought that I, too, could hear 
him running again in magnificent free- 
dom and in majestic new canyons and 
green valleys.” 


The first registered horse is said to 
be A-la-Grecque, a mare. Her name ap- 
pone in the General Stud Book, pub- 
ished in 1808. 
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We offer you 

our best, with- 

out braggadocio; 

with sincerity 

and humility— 
recognizing all 

the good Herefords 
there ore and grateful 
for the part WHR blood 
has played in their 


improvement and popularity. 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Baldy 
(Continued from Page 52) 


an experienced rider. Baldy plays for 
keeps. He starts fast, stops hard, and 
knows exactly what the score is. 

He hates for a contestant to fluke 
a loop. “When you’re on Baldy and miss 
a calf, you’d better watch out,” Fort 
says. “He’ll back his ears, wring his 
tail, and stop twice as hard the next 
time. If you’re not set for the jolt, you’re 
liable to sail right on over his ears.” 

His “savvy”, the willingness with 
which he enters into the game, and that 
stop are what make Baldy great. He 
probably has more devoted admirers 
among professional riders and ropers 
than any other horse in arena history. 

In spite of his many years before the 
public, Baldy has never become an ex- 
hibitionist. Showy only because his move- 
ments are so fluid, his muscles so 
beautiful, and his conformation so, per- 
fect, Baldy is just as alert in practice 
as before an audience, and carries his 
head just as high when he moves across 
a pasture as when he races into an 
arena for a grand entry. 

He seems to know what is required of 
him when a camera is in evidence, and 
will pose just as patiently without a 
rider as with one. He is even surprisingly 
docile when receiving orders from an 
absolute stranger. 

Rude probably is responsible for 
Baldy’s ability to get along with a 
sucession of riders. Ike is notably gene- 
rous with his horses, and let dozens of 
men ride Baldy while he owned him. 

Clyde Burke bought Baldy from Rude, 
and until his death in 1945, was first or 
second in calf roping standings every 
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year he rode Red Buck’s son. Burke’s 
widow sold Baldy to Troy Fort in 1946 at 
Cheyenne where Clyde’s brother, Jiggs, 
and several other ropers were riding the 
horse in competition. 

In April of this year, Baldy had a 
heart attack while Jack Skipworth was 
riding him in a practice session at 
Clovis, but recovered quickly and was 
working again in a few days. Two 
weeks later he carried Tom Lewis, flag 
judge, through two strenuous sessions 
in the Clovis Mounted Patrol steer roping, 
and showed no signs of faltering. 

Fort says the vet told him Baldy’s 
heart might not trouble him again for 
a long time, or that he may have another 
attack at any time, but those who know 
the gallant horse believe if he were given 
his choice, he would prefer to “die with 
his saddle on”, his eyes on the heels of 
a fleeing calf, the dust of the arena in 
his nostrils, and one of his cowboy pals 
holding his reins. 


Parker County Frontier Days 
Quarter Horse Show 


WO King Ranch horses, shown by 
Loyd Jinkens, Fort Worth, were 
named champions in the Parker 
County Frontier Days Quarter Horse 
show held at Weatherford, Texas, July 
29-30. More than 130 horses, including 
a number that had won championships 
at previous shows, were entered in the 
competition. B. L. Smith, prominent 
Quarter Horse man of Junction, Texas, 
judged the show. 
The grand champion stallion was Car- 
acal, first prize winner in the aged class. 
It was his first championship at a major 
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show. The champion mare was Miss Bea, 
who already has several purples to her 
credit. 

Awards, in detail, follow: 

Stud Foals of 194 49—1, Whisser, 

Hildreth, Aledo; 2, Sea Bee, 

Weatherford; 3, Super Boy, B. 7 
Electra; 4, Major Traveler, M & M “Ranch, June- 
tion; 5, J Frank H, Hildreth & Son, Aledo ; 6, 
Valentine Jo, Deanton & Krohn, ra. 

Stud Foals of 1948—1, Red Diablo, O. 
Campbell, Fort Worth; 2, Take All, E. P. Wag- 
goner, Arlington; 3, Littie Red, Loyd and T. C. 
Jinkens, Fort Wot . Rey Del Chico, a Chico 

Ricky, Hughie Long, Cresson ; 6, Billie 
. T. Southern, Weatherford. 

Stud Foals of 1947—1, Tom Boy, Tom and Edith 
Abbott, Fort Worth; 2, Old Taylor, A. R. Knight, 
Breckenridge; 3, Poco Tivio, E. P. Waggoner; 
4, Monkey Dexter, Tex Moody, au 5, 

6, Little 


Stud Foals of 1946 or Older—t, Caracal, King 
Ranch, Kingsville; 2, Dusty Miller, J. ¥. Crum, 
Weatherford; 3, Jiggs Bailey, Hughie Long; 4, 
Joe Burnett, W. A. Krohn, Electra. 

Champion Stallion—Caracal, King Ranch. 

Filly Foals of 1949—1, Sissie H, Miss Sheran 
Hildreth, oy 2, Linda H, Hildreth & Son; 3, 
Cowgirl K, . A. Krohn; 4, Sidna, Jack Whitten, 
Comanche; 5, Patsie, Earl Albin, Comanche ; 
6, Streaks Dandy, Vesta Grantham, Boonsville. 

Filly Foals of 1948—i, Miss H, Loyd and T. C. 
Jinkens, Fort Worth; 2, Snappy Package, League 
Ranch, Waco; 3, Rio Rita, E. P. Waggoner; 
4, Bobby Sox, Jim Shaver, Fort Worth; 5, M & 
M’s Maggie, M & M Ranch; 6, Poco Mona, E. 
P._ Waggoner. 

Filly Foals of 1947—1, Miss Bea, King Ranch; 
2, King Ranch Squaw, King Ranch; 3, Sable 
Tom and Edith Abbott; 4, Dutchess Bonnie, Roy 
Moone, Grandbury; 5, Set Up Don McGaughlin, 
‘ort Worth; 6, Ruby Ray, M. R. Johnson, Fort 

orth. 

Filly Foals of 1946 or a Susie Baby K, 
King Ranch; 2 i 
Springs; 3, Penny A, 

4, Strawberry K, King Pe. g 5, Que 
Ranch; 6, Edith’s Jolene, Tom and Edith Abbott, 
Champion Mare—Miss Bea, King Ranch. z 


Horses only 25 inches tall are said to 
have been developed recently in England 
by Lady Estella Hope. 


on the trail of the good ones—— AFR 


The fall trek will soon commence. 
Possibly never before have there been 
as many breeders looking for herd bulls. 


The fall and winter sales 
will supply many prospects 
in meeting this insatiable 


demand. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Here on the open road 

to better Herefords, we 

have put together 30 herd 

bull prospects for your approval 


in our Annual 


WHR Sale—Friday, Oct 7,'49 


We invite your inspection prior to the sale. 


and urge you to join us sale day. 


Send For Catalog 
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Quarter Horse in Disguise 


By Cou. JACK POTTER 


ACK in the 1880’s open range days 
many Texas ranchers with their 
families were migrating West, se- 

lecting new ranges and homes, coming in 
colonies and bringing along their small 
herds of livestock including their re- 
muda and caballados with a strain of 
a race breed. Many of the horses in the 
remudas that came along with the large 
trail herds were purchased from Quarter 
Horse breeds. 

I can remember while ranching on 
the Rio Pecos in New Mexico, that most 
every cow outfit had a few running 
horses and very often when they met 
on the general roundup they would put 
in a day matching and running horse 
races and betting plenty of money. Of 
course, this would mean cow pony races, 
with horses that were used in routine 
work on the roundup. Any of the horses 
that carried the brands of race horse 
breeders, such breeders as Stanfield of 
Ft. Griffin, Jim Newman and Tramel of 
Sweetwater and others, were barred 
from the races. 


A Race Horse in Disguise 


Going back in the middle 1880's, sev- 
eral hundred ponies driven from the Pre- 
sidio country, mostly Chihuahua bred 
by Norman and Morgon, and were ped- 
dled from the Rio Grande to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Their brand was a “JB” con- 
nected. They were recognized as being 


' the most worthless and pitching breed 


of horses in the west. The boys called 
them John B. Stetsons. 

One day an old professional race 
horse man by the name of Jim Beard 
hatched up an idea of getting some 
easy money. He bought one of the best 
Quarter Horses that he could procure 
and, for a decoy, ha put the J B brand 
on it in large letters. Then he bought a 














“Yessir, thet hoss is developin’ a 
LEETLE ornery streak!” 
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few old condemned cow horses with fa- 
miliar brands. He packed his bed on one 
of them and then lit out making the ter- 
ritory where the JB brand of horses 
had been peddled. 

He arrived at Ft. Sumner with his 
mount and joined the roundup claimin 
to be an outside pool man from Ol 
Tascosa on the Canadian. Every outfit 
thought it had the fastest horse. A group 
of cowboys were bragging about havin 
the fastest horse when old Jim Bear 
said, “Hell, I’ve got an old JB in my 
mount that can beat anything you fel- 
lows have, and I’ve got my summer 
wages to say’ that he can—do you 
savvy?” 

They went to betting and money was 
being put up freely. There was an old 
race track back on a slope away from 
the salt bottoms of the Pecos, and Dick 
Lowry’s horse was the first to be 
matched against the JB horse named 
John B. Stetson. Beard did his own rid- 
ing. He beat the Lowry horse only a 
few feet, and Beard played his part well; 
every outfit brought forward its fastest 
horse, but each time Beard’s old Stet- 
son came out in the lead. He broke the 
boys at Ft. Sumner, having won several 
hundred dollars. Then he packed his 
horse, cut out his mount and drifted on 
down and took the boys for a cleaning 
at the Bosque Grande and at Roswell. 

Old Beard and his JB horse back- 
trailed north as far as Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, where JB horses had been ped- 
dled and he wound up at Old Tascosa 
in the fall with enough currency to burn 
a wet mule. Other race horse people 
had heard of Jim Beard’s success with 
his J. B. Stetson, and Henry Mason and 
Jim Highsaw, while wintering at Los 
Portales Spring working for Doak Good, 
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bought a race horse from Tramel. It 
was claimed that Tramel would not sell 
a horse that carried his brand—a “9.” 
People tried to buy race stock from 
Tramel unbranded, as the “9” brand 
of race horses was so well known that 

‘ou could not match them in races. But 

ramel would not sell a horse without 
the “9” brand. 

Mason and Highsaw knew that the 
brand figure “9” was well known over 
the range country, so they defaced the 
brand, made what was called a mashed 
“O” and Highsaw had him in his mount. 
A big race was matched at Seven Rivers 
with a good sized forfeit up. Just before 
the time the race should have been run 
an old cowhand, an expert on brands, 
claimed that the “9” brand had been de- 
faced and instead of being a cow pony, 
he was of the Tramel breed, the best in 
the West. The upshot of it all wound up 
in a row and the race was never run. 
From that time on the cowboys got wise 
to being fooled on race horses in dis- 
guise and were on the alert. 


Fooled Again 

One day in the early 1890’s old Ace 
Powers arrived at Ft. Sumner from the 
Guadalupe mountains with a thin, long 
haired herd of drouth cattle. Old Ace 
was wild about the Quarter breed horse 
and always wherever he went never 
failed to have a few in his remuda. 
He had heard of Old Jim Beard’s suc- 
cess and he framed 7 a mess for the 
boys at Ft. Sumner. He had picked out 


one of his best Quarter Horses that wore 
his own brand “A C E,” while the other 
part of his remuda was real thin, hav- 
ing been on the trail for several weeks. 
In the meantime, Old Ace’s race horse 
had.his oats twice a day. 


he Cattloman 


He rested his herd at Ft. Sumner and 
came up to the Post Office and visited 
with the cowboys and people in a general 
way. He had trailed a herd through the 
year before and was acquainted with 
the people at Ft. Sumner. 

The boys for miles around had gath- 
ered at Ft. Sumner to attend the wed- 
ding of Miss Odelia Maxwell to Manuel 
Abrea, which called for a big reception 
and grand ball. The boys seemed hun- 
gry for some races. They matched sev- 
eral to be run the next day. In the 
meantime Ace Powers hitched up his race 
horse, Old Ace, to the chuck wagon 
four-horse team which was tied in front 
of the J. H. Teats’ store. Powers attended 
the races and later joined the boys who 
had gathered around the store still talk- 
ing races. Powers told them, “You fel- 
lows have a bum set of race horses,” and 
offered to match the horse he was riding 
against anything they had. He said, “I'll 
make it stronger. I will bet a hundred 
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that the wheel horse to my chuck wagon 
can beat any horse you have on the Ft. 
Sumner ranch.” They matched the race 
to take place at once and the boys be- 
gan di ging up extra money to bet. 

As old Ace Powers knew this would 
be the only race he could match, he told 
his rider to let him run his best. The 
race was on. He beat the other horse by 
several lengths and when the rider rode 
up to the crowd and dismounted, Ace 
Powers commenced petting the horse, 
telling the boys that his old chuck 
wagon horse was an asset and was 
bringing in enough money to pay all 
expenses of the drive. 

n those days of the o range, New 
Mexico had many well-b: Quarter 
Horses including “Old Don,” the Quar- 
ter Horse that Billy the Kid made his 
escape on when he broke jail at Lin- 
coln, N. M. 

Corsicana Looking Forward 

fo Big Brahman Show 

CCORDING to G. M. Boyd, chair- 

man of the Brahman cattle division 

of the Corsicana Livestock and Ag+ 
ricultural Show, indications are that the 
show to be held September 27-October 1 
will be one of the largest Brahman shows 
ever held in Corsicana. He says that 
ample facilities are available to care for 
a large Brahman show and that the new 
barn, used for the first time last year, 
will hold two hundred head of cattle, 
Dates for this show were changed to al- 
low breeders to show their cattle at Cors 
sicana and then move on to the State 
ee § of Texas at Dallas the following 
week. : 
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HY-PHOS MINERAL FEED 


Made in Texas for Texas 
Livestock Needs 


COMPARE THE TAG OR ANALYSIS 
TO ANY OTHE 


Granular Form — Does not blow or wash away 





Calcium only 16° — Why feed so much of this 
element that you already have? PHOSPHORUS, the 
key element, 8% — IODINE: .016% — SALT: 30%, 
sufficient in most areas—MANGANESE: 65,000 parts 
per million—IRON: 3,000 parts per million—COBALT: 
500 parts per million—COPPER: 150 parts per mil- 
lion—ZINC: 300 parts per million—BORON: 35 parts 
per million. 


Based on the actual deficiency needs of Texas 
livestock. 


Growing, pregnant and lactating animals require liberal 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus, and certain trace 
elements in their diets. 


a 


Write for Prices f.0.b. Hondo, 
or delivered to your place. 


= 
ALWAYS COMPARE THE TAG 
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Hy-Phos Mineral Feed Co., Inc. 


HONDO, TEXAS 
6 DR. WOODROW SHARP R. M. CHAPMAN 
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The Hackamore 


(Continued from Page 55) 
desired results, a fiador (theodore) can 
be added. This is usually made of cotton 
cord passing over the poll, then down 
under the throat, where after a series 
of fancy ties it goes to the heel knot 
and is anchored. 

The addition of the fiador takes away 
much of the flexibility of the bosal 
shanks, thus hindering the action of the 
heel knot. One can readily see why it 
should not he used until the training is 
well under way. The main advantage of 
the fiador is its grip or clasping action 
on the head of the horse. The hackamore 
without it will pull off over the ears if 
much force is exerted from the front, 
but with the fiador in place this weakness 
is corrected. The hackamore then becomes 
essentially a halter. 

The bronc should by now be well on 
the way to “high school.” He should 
neck-rein, start at a lope, stop on light 
pressure, back up easily, and in general 
behave like a good boy. A bit, of which 
there are many kinds, and a long story in 
themselves, is placed in the mouth to let 
him get the “feel” of it. However, reins 
should not be used immediately, especi- 
ally by a strong armed rider, as there 
will be enough resistance on the part of 
the animal to cause hauling. This is not 
intended to hurt anyone’s feelings, but 
it is rather, a simple statement of a 
natural phenomena. Even the best riders 
will be bound to jerk the mouth of a 
head-fighting pony off and on. 

As soon as the horse stops most of his 
foolishness a two-reined outfit is in 
order; or the hackamore discarded en- 
tirely. I think the two-reined ouffit is 
better as the rider can get that soft 
mouth used to bit pressure gradually. 


I have probably made things sound too 
routine in the foregoing. Bear in mind, 
however, that there are as many kinds 
of horses as there are humans, and some 
will react differently to the same treat- 
ment. Under most conditions and with 
most horses not quick to respond, more 
time may be necessary. Then too, there 
are some outlaws who will never learn, 
and these should not have a lot of time 
wasted on them. The good ones, and 
fortunately there are more of them than 
there are bad, deserve to have time 
aplenty spent in their education and 
by good men too. 

A good prospect handled by a good 
man using the hackamore method of 
training will bring out the best in it. 
It would be a crime to have a really fine 
horse spoiled by the unwise use of the 
bit, when even an average rider by taking 
his time could do a better job with the 
hackamore. 

It takes at least a full year to turn 
out a handy, sweet-mouthed pony, and 
in making specialists it takes much long- 
er. When I see a level-headed cutting 
ponv doing his stuff on a slack rein, I 
take off my Stetson to the unsung waddy 
who started him. I’d bet my boots that 
pony was started with a hackamore, and 
I don’t think I’d go barefoot too often 
either. 





In the Middle Ages men lived by a re- 
ligious, moral, and social code known as. 
“Chivalry.” The word comes from “ca- 
ballus,” Latin for “horse.” From the 
same source come Chevalier, Cavalier, 
and Caballero, the French, English, and 
Spanish terms for gallant gentlemen. 
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Bred in the : 2 hours old! 
Canyon Country The result of planned 
of the Rockies y breeding. 


The great PAVO, known and respected in every major rodeo arena 


APPALOOSAS 


in America 





You may select from among 60 head at our 
home ranch this fall. There are studs and fillies 
of spectacular patterns. Weanlings will be 


ready for shipment after October Ist. 


They go to distant homes. Horsemen in 23 states, Canada and 
Mexico own our stallions. 


WINE GLASS 
HORSE RANCH 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


King and Marion Parsons 


Bred in the open for the range trade. 











How to Load and 


Comment and Pictures by E. Wilkinson 


1. Two men locking 
hands can often pro- 
vide the final shove 
necessary to make a 
horse step up into a 
trailer as in this pic- 
ture. Baby colts es- 
pecially can be load- 
ed quickly this way 
without injury. 

2. A rope above the 
hocks held by a man 
on either side per- 
suades this horse to 
enter the trailer. 

8. Some recommend 
this method and 
others don’t. With a 
rope tied around each 
front foot between 
the fetlock and the 
hoof the feet can be 
worked forward one 
after the other and 
up into the trailer. 
However, if the horse 
lunges forward sud- 
denly the man stand- 
ing in front of him 
could be knocked 
down, and there is 
the possible entan- 
glement of the horse 
in the ropes. 

4. As an aid to load- 
ing, two ropes are 
used here which en- 
able the man to stand 
at the side and some- 
what to the rear of 
the horse. The end 
of the rump loop is 
wrapped around a 
standard, and a rope 
running from the 
halter ring is also 
wrapped around a 
standard, both ropes 
coming back into the 
hands of the man. 


HEN it becomes necessary to 
W transport a horse from one place 

to another the owner is primarily 
interested in the safest method of load- 
ing as well as the safest method of travel 
while en route, whether he is going in a 
horse van or pulling a one-horse trailer. 
Certainly not least among the problems 
of transporting a horse is that of getting 
the animal into the vehicle in which he is 
to be carried without injury. It is widely 
quoted that you can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink; it is also 
widely known among horsemen that you 
can lead a horse to a truck or trailer, but 
you can’t always make him enter—that 
is, not without some unusual effort at 
times on your part. 

The easiest and safest way to load a 
horse, of course, is to own one that is 
trained to walk right up the loading 
chute and into the truck—to step imme- 
diately upon the tailgate when it is low- 
ered from a trailer, or is trained to step 
up into a stock trailer as soon as com- 
manded to do so. The overly cooperative 
animal, so eager to enter the trailer when 
the tailgate comes down that he almost 
knocks you down and runs over you, pre- 
sents some particular problems of his 
own. But our immediate problem is to 
consider the loading of the spooky, 
trailer-sour horse that for some reason 
thinks he has cause to fear the trailer, 
or the animal that has never been loaded 
before and therefore has the horse’s in- 
stinctive fear of new places and new sit- 
uations. Probably the advice given most 
often on this subject is to substitute 
patience for force. The horse forced to 
go into a truck or trailer will oftener 
than not end up fighting you, skinning 
himself up, getting down, and finishing 
the whole business in whatever is the 
equine equivalent of a free-for-all. 


The accompanying photographs illus- 
trate just some of the methods resorted 
to by horsemen to load and transport 
their horses. If a horse has refused to 
enter a trailer or loading chute then pos- 
sibly one of these methods will persuade 
him of the error of his ways. Here again 


5. The tailgate is being lowered on a tandem trailer pulled by 
a jeep. These two horses are “trailerwise,” and the rump chain 
ordinarily used has been dispensed with as the horses are not 


inclined to be restless. 


6. A rump loop being used as an aid to loading, and it works, 
for the horse is pictured just as he steps into the trailer. 
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Transport Horses 


it might be mentioned that infinite pa- 
tience is the first requirement, and un- 
less the situation is handled calmly and 
seme it is quite likely that more 

arm than good will be done. There is 
certainly a lack of unanimous agreement 
among horsemen as to the most desirable 
way to load a fractious, stubborn ani- 
mal, for the method that works for one 
man won’t for the next. The manner in 
which one balky horse is loaded could 
cause the next horse to kick the side- 
boards out. Each horseman has his own 
favorite ways of persuading a horse to 
enter a trailer ok varies them with the 
situation and the horse. There are some 
who much prefer a rump loop to any 
other way of loading, while a rope held 
just above the hocks of the horse will be 
the preference of others. There are those 
who recommend locking hands and shov- 
ing the horse into the trailer, and there 
are others who will place one front foot 
in the trailer and hold it there, while 
the other front foot is being lifted and 
placed in the trailer, in the hope that the 
horse will take a sudden notion to go on 
in. There are still others who will rec- 
ommend tying a rope around each front 
foot of the horse and slowly working 
each foot forward up the tailgate or into 
the trailer. But the proof of the individ- 
ual method is the loading of the animal 
without injury, and a safe arrival at his 
destination. 


Along the highways each day you can 
see tandem trailers and stock trailers 
being pulled by everything from jeeps 
to the newest eight cylinder jobs, bob- 
tailed trucks and thirty-odd foot trucks, 
all filled with horses. Most of us at one 
time or another have turned suddenly 
to stare after a baby colt being trans- 
ported in the back seat of somebody’s au- 
tomobile. But regardless of the age or 
size of the horse, or the vehicle in which 
he is traveling, you can rest assured 
somebody has given some mighty careful 
thought to the safest way to load him 
out, and how best to protect him while 
on the road. 


7. A breast hitch 
used for a halter 
pulling horse. When 
the horse is loaded 
the rope which has 
in truck or trailer 
been passed through 
the halter ring will 
be tied to the tie 
ring, thus the strain, 
which ordinarily 
would be on the head 
and neck from the 
horse pulling at the 
halter, will instead 
be placed on the 
breast and withers. 
8. These horses are 
loaded ‘‘head and 
tail,” that is, one 
facing one direction 
and the one next to 
him facing in the op- 
posite direction, to 
lessen the danger of 
the horses kicking or 
biting each other 
while being trans- 
ported. A towsack 
filled with hay is 
placed at the tail of 
each horse to keep 
him from rubbing his 
tail against the side- 
boards. 

9. It’s quick and 
convenient to fasten 
a horse in a truck 
with a chain tie that 
has a snap on each 
end. The tarpaulin 
overhead protects 
him en route, and a 
wooden partition 
separates him from 
the horse next to 
him. 

10. To save space, 
these horses are sep- 
arated by ropes 
rather than wooden 
partitions. Faced 


“head and tail” with the ropes tied to standards, these horses 


will ride safely to their destination. 


11. The man on the right has just placed the horse’s hoof in the 
trailer and will hold it there until the man helping him can place 
the opposite hoof in the trailer. Having had both hoofs placed in 
the trailer, the horse will more than likely decide to walk on in. 
12. Undoubtedly the best way to load horses. One man leads a 
horse up the loading chute while the other four well-mannered 
horses await their turn. These are King Ranch Quarter Horses 
being transported to a show by Loyd Jinkens. 
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With the closing of the Appaloosa Stud Book to open 
registration of foundation stock August |, 1949, the Appa- 
loosa Horse Club has set up a tentative book for Appaloosas 
not out of registered sire and dam. Appaloosas of ex- 
ceptional merit may pass from the tentative to the Founda- 
tion stock after they have been proven to be producers of 
outstanding Appaloosas and after they have met the type 


and conformation standards. 


ee 


THE APPALOOSA HORSE CLUB 


“A non-profit corporation organized to preserve and 
improve the breed of spotted horses known in the 


Northwest as Appaloosas”. 
= 


For information about Appaloosas write 


The r¢tpatoosa Hore Club, Tue. 


GEORGE B. HATLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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Custom made Banners 
with a Personality! 
Livestock reproduced 
in fine detail embroidery 
Send your specifications 
for an estimate. 

Also ties with embroidered 
Livestock figures. 
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Breed Character and Conforma- 
tion of the Appaloosa Horse 


N general appearance the Appaloosa 

horse is symmetrical and smooth. 

Their weight ranges from 950 to 
1,100 lbs. and height from 14:2 to 15:3. 
Appaloosas have solid colored or mottled 
roan foreparts being light with dark 
round or egg shaped spots over the loin 
or hips. Mares are often less colorfully 
marked, being a mottled roan over the 
entire body. Appaloosas carry a fine 
often thin mane and tail and a very fine 
soft coat. 


The head is straight and lean showing 

arti-colored skin about the nostrils and 
ips. The forehead is wide. The scalara 
of the eye is white, giving the eye prom- 
inence and adding distinctiveness to the 
appearance of the head. The ears are 
pointed and of medium size. 


The neck is muscled, showing a high 
crest, fine throatlatch and large wind- 
ipe. It blends into a deep moderately 
road chest and long sloping shoulders. 
The withers are of medium height and 
well defined. The forearm is well muscled, 
long, wide and tapered down to a broad 
knee. The cannons are short, wide and 
flat, ending in wide, smooth and strongly 
supported fetlocks. The pastern is slop- 
ing and of medium length, entering a 
rounded parti-colored hoof which is deep, 
open and wide at the heel. 


Viewed in front a perpendicular line 
from the point of the shoulder should 
fall upon the center of the knee, can- 
non, pastern and foot. From the side, a 
perpendicular line dropping from the 
center of the elbow joint should fall 
upon the center of the knee and pastern 
joints and back of foot. 

The back is short and straight with 
the ribs well sprung and close. The loin 
is short and wide. The underline is long 
with the flank well let down. The hips 
are level and smoothly covered, showing 
a long level and muscular croup and 
high tail setting. The thighs are long, 
muscular and deep, giving the quarters 
a smooth well rounded appearance. The 
gaskins are long, wide and muscular 
extending to clean, clearly defined, wide, 
straight hocks. The cannons are short, 
wide and smooth, with large tendons set 
well back. The fetlock is wide, smooth 
and strongly supported. The pastern is 
sloping and of medium length. The back 
feet are a trifle narrower than the front, 
the hoof is dense and parti-colored, hav- 
ing a large elastic frog, strong bars, 
concave sole and wide high heel. 

Viewed from behind a _ perpendicular 
line from the point of the buttock should 
fall upon the center of the hock, cannon, 
pastern and foot. From the side, a per- 
pendicular line from the hip joint should 
fall upon the center of the foot and 
divide the gaskin in the middle, and a 
perpendicular line from the point of the 
buttock should run parallel with the line 
of the cannon. 

The following scale of points are used 
in judging Appaloosas at the National 
Appaloosa Horse Show: 

Halter Classes—40% conformation, 
20% type, 20% soundness, 20% action. 

Performance Classes—30% perform- 
ance, 40% conformation, 10% type, 10% 
manners, 10% soundness. 

Stock Horse Classes—75% perform- 
ance, 15% conformation and type, 10% 
soundness. 
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registered BULLS . HEIFERS 
in your 1950 breeding program 


TO will offer for sale a great group of 
registered bull and heifer calves at the 
ranch, beginning October 30th. You will 
find them thick, well boned and loaded with 
traditional TO quality... the quality that 
breeds on and on. 


TO RANCH 


We will also sell an outstanding yearling 
son of Dan Domino 120 at the Great Raton 
Sale November 8-9...and 4 very uniform 
daughters of “the 120th”. A highly desir- 
able package of T O blood for herd foun- 


dation or expansion. 


RATON, NEW MEXICO 
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styles with Comfort the constant factor! 


The Flying 
JODHPUR 


Favored for sturdy service, this Bench- 
made import boasts remarkable softness. 
Cordovan Brown calfskin with kid lining. 


Note the unusual strap and 
buckle, for antie-hugging 1 8.00 


The Botin 
VAQUERO 


Handsome, handmade cowboy shoe. . . 
with elastic sides, square toes, reinforced 
steel arch. Rich brown leather, molded 
for extra sturdiness and glove-fit. For 
the Cattleman who wants $1 4.50 


smartness and easel... 


The Botin 
CHARRO 


Smart, dressy, yet made for increasing 
comfort. Handmade over specially-pre- 
pared lasts to produce gratifying ankle- 
support. Smooth, round ~% 


Ss 
h heel, rubber-t. d. 
Available in black or cows _$1 2.50 


FREE FOLDER 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Order by mail, giving shoe size. 
Name... 


Address........ 
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Tendinitis 


And Related Ailments 
Affecting the Lower 
Leg of the Horse 
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By Tuomas A. GAGE, DVM 
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Cow ponies must first of all be free from tendon troubles 


person sees plenty of material writ- 
ten today about ailments in horses. 
There are a good many writers dis- 
cussing the whys and wherefores of hoof 
troubles, colic and joint diseases. One can 
also, if he’s interested, read about curb, 
spavin, sweeney and what-not; but it 
seems to me that, at best, this is only 
half the story. 

Horses that are required to perform 
at high speeds, such as racing animals, 
jumpers, polo mounts and cowponies, 
must first of all be free from tendon 
troubles and in conformation must be of 
such excellence as to reduce to a mini- 
mum any chance of future misfortune. 
I don’t mean by this that the tendons are 
the only important site of ailments... 
far from it. The bones and their malfor- 
mations are very important, and a sound 
foot is an absolute necessity; but while 


Tendinitis 
(Low bowed) 


these structures can be almost perfect 
and still carry out their intended pur- 
pose, the tendons must be perfection 
itself. 

In visualizing the importance of the 
tendons a person must think of two 
things. Namely, function and anatomy. 
The function is simply to control the 
foot with elasticity and support the tre- 
mendous weight bearing down from 
above. To do this nature hung together 
a series of bones with ligaments, and 
guided them by remote control with 
muscles and tendons. The muscles are 
located for the most part above the knee 
and the hock from which cable-like ten- 
dons run down to the structure they are 
to control. 

Practically speaking, there are two op- 
posing sets of muscles and their tendons. 
Those located on the front surface which 
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straighten or extend the bones (exten- 
sors), and those on the rear which bend 
or flex them (flexors). Since these con- 
trolling tendons are under constant stress, 
especially the flexors, it is easy to see 
why any injury would produce pain... 
hence hindered action. 

These tendons when injured either 
through accident or disease become thick- 
ened, hot, and painful. This condition is 
then called inflammation, and such in- 
flammation is quite logically called ten- 
dinitis. Tendinitis is most often found 
in the area of the lower leg and this is 
natural when we consider that here is the 
greatest collection of the important ten- 
dons. Then too, overexertion and injury, 
the most common contributory causes of 
tendinitis, are quite apt to be encountered 
here. 

Actually we are mainly concerned with 
the results of tendinitis. These results 
vary as to severity and location, with 
each variation carrying its own name. 
Some of these resulting variations, such 
as curb or navicular disease, are not pri- 
marily diseases of the tendons alone, but 
since the tendons are affected intensely 
I like to consider them all as being ten- 
don disorders. 

In nearly every case lameness accom- 
panies any ailment concerning the ten- 
don, and since foot troubles or other limb 
disorders also produce lame animals the 
situation can indeed become complex. This 
is especially true if more than one disease 
is present at a time. I have heard fellows 
say that a lame horse is a lame horse, 
and how in the heck can you tell where 
the lameness originates. Well, in hidden 
lamenesses it can be confusing. However, 
nature is pretty generous and most of the 
time gives the trainer or diagnostician a 
break by producing easily observed 
bruises, cuts, or swellings. Another item 
to remember is that pain is a defense 
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rear leg (High bowed) 
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Down the Stretch! 


HERE COMES THE GREAT 
QUARTER RACING ISSUE 
OF THE YEAR 











NOVEMBER ISSUE OF THE 


Quarter Horse 
Journal 


* A big feature issue jam-packed with information and pictures for all 
Quarter Horse Breeders — especially those interested in quarter racing. 

* Selected articles by top breeders. 

* Special articles by Melville Haskel and Van A. Smelker. 


This Is Your Chance To 
Tell the World About 
Your Racing Stock! 


Make up an ad about your horses’ pedigrees and racing records, listing colts 


you have for sale, if any. Or, send us the dope and we will fix it up. Address, 
THE QUARTER HORSE JOURNAL, BOX 2290, AMARILLO, TEXAS. 


SEND IN YOUR AD TODAY! 
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mechanism and was invented to put the 
finger of knowledge on the seat of dis- 
order. Make use of that and where there 
is pain on pressure, there you will usually 
find trouble. 

However, before we look at a few of 
the diseases common to the tendon and 
its attending structures, it might set 
well tc mention how a person could go 
about placing the seat of the trouble. So 
let’s take a look at a horse with ten- 
dinitis. Watch the animal at rest, and if 
you see that pony all hunched up with a 
worried expression on his face, and with 
a foreleg held in front—toe only touch- 
ing the ground—beware. This is a fav- 
orite tendinitis stance. Next note whether 
there is any stiffness as he turns around 
in his stall or otherwise moves of his own 
accord. 

Now let us assume a horse to be lame, 


Cannon bone 
. First phalanx bone 
. Second phalanx 


bone 
. Third phalanx bone 
Navicular bone 
Deep flexor tendon 
Superficial flexor 
tendon 
. Extensor 
tendons 
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and let’s assume further that we have 
determined which leg that lameness is 
in. (How we arrived at this conclusion is 
another long story.) The next question is 
where is the location of the trouble. Of 
course, we all think of the foot first. But, 
we can eliminate the foot by trotting him 
first on hard, then on soft, ground. A foot 
condition shows up more clearly on hard 
ground while soft sod increases the lame- 
ness if elsewhere. Probably the only ex- 
ception to this rule is in exostosis (bone 
growths such as splints, jack spavin) 
where the jar of the foot landing on a 
hard surface is extremely painful. 

In regards to lameness in the rear leg 
we can go further. If the lameness is in 
the hock or below, the hip on that side 
will be carried higher. If above the hock, 
the reverse is true and the hip will droop 
somewhat. 


Sprains 


So much for locating that lameness. 
Once again let’s do some assuming, and 
in this case let’s assume that the trouble 
lies entirely in the tendons or surround- 
ing structures. Now we must take a 
closer look at the tendons, ligaments and 
their capsules and study the troubles that 
they fall heir to. I think that before any 
other ailment be considered it is neces- 
sary to mention sprains. 

Sprains are closely connected with 
lameness and in many cases are the cause 
of it. The value of recognizing a sprain 
lies in the fact that they tend to set up 
inflammatory processes which in turn 
result in specific diseases. A sprain strict- 
ly speaking is an injury of the ligaments 
and adjacent structures of a joint; or of a 
tendon, the result of over-extension. 

A sprain may vary in severity and con- 
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sequences, from a slight strain upon 
these structures, requiring little or no 
treatment, up to a fatal lesion. Local pain 
and swelling, with lameness or immobil- 
ity, and feverish excitement are the chief 
general symptoms. 


We are here concerned with sprains of 
the lower leg and the attending inflam- 
matory processes which accompany them. 
So we can disregard injury in other parts 
of the body, and simply acknowledge the 
fact that they do occur. The back tendons 
of the lower leg are probably the most 
vulnerable, and a sprain of these struc- 
tures is a frequent accident of the foreleg, 
especially in roping horses. After injury, 
lameness comes on suddenly or shortly 
after a rest. As in all sprains there is 
swelling with pain and heat. The swell- 
ing is found on some part of the tendon 
between the knee or hock to the pastern. 


CHECK LICAMENT 
‘}___SUPERFICIAL FLEXOR 
DEEP FLEXOR 
SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT 
EXTENSOR TENDONS 





PASTERN/ 
Vy FLEXOR TENDONS 








DUNNY D 9540 


Winner of many shows. Proven sire. Top 
calf roping horse. Stud fee $100 (to AQHA 


mares only). 


Austin Moore, Webb City, Oklahoma sold 
one of his colts at twenty days old for $1000. 


We have ten 1948 and 1949 foal colts for 
sale by Dunny D and by registered mares. 


Also a few registered brood mares. 


Ranch located at Woodford, Oklahoma. Con- 
tact Claud C. Arnold at Claud C. Arnold 
Chevrolet Company, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


Claud C. Arnold * Ardmore, Oklahoma 
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The Lay “OC” Rauch 


SUGARLAND, TEXAS 
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TWO OF OUR YOUNG BROOD MARES MIDNIGHT HOUR—AQHA 2909 


We are getting ready to do something about this training 
business with our Quarter Horses. 


Come see our horses and our setup. You might find something 
that you like. 


We will enjoy your visit whether you buy or not 


ae 


Lagy Ww” Ranch 


SUGARLAND, TEXAS 





The horse rests on his toe and is afraid 
to place his heel on the ground. 

This tendon swelling has been named 
“bowed tendons” by horsemen, and while 
the meaning of the name is not too clear 
to the layman, it points a finger at a par- 
ticular disease. Actually bowed tendons 
are a form of tendinitis resulting from 
damage, such as sprains. Pocr conforma- 
tion of legs and ankles and weak tendons 
can also be depended upon to give trouble. 
There are two common types of bows, 
those that occur near the knee and those 
that are found just above the fetlock. The 
former are spoken of as high bowed ten- 
dons and the latter as low bowed. 

The bowing of the area is due to a 
swelling of the tendons and sheathes as a 
result of tendinitis, and while it may be 
handled like any inflammation, it is best 
to call in expert advice. The animal must 
be given complete rest with frequent 
cold showers and hot or cold compress 
applications. Bandaging will give needed 
support to the injured tendons and with 
corrective shoeing to relieve strain by 
raising the heels, the animal should re- 
cover in three to four weeks. If, after a 
month recovery seems remote, a blister 
and/or firing of the tendons may be 
necessary. However, remember that if 
you have a roping horse with weak ten- 
dons or poorly formed ankles it may 
occur again. The best answer, it seems to 
me, is to avoid trouble by not purchasing 
such an animal. 

Curb 


Another closely related ailment is curb. 
A horse that is constantly pounded over 
hard ground at high speeds or put to a 
sudden spring as in a start or a jump 
may throw out a curb. Young horses 
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are subject to the disease, and as in 
bowed tendons, deformity of the leg is a 
big factor. Curb is found on the rear leg 
and is a sprain of the suspensory liga- 
ment (see diagram) followed by pain 
and a swelling that starts three or four 
inches below the point of the hock and 
funning groundward varying distances. 
't can readily be seen by looking at the 
rear leg from the side. 

The treatment is the same as in bowed 
tendon, and again the best cure is to 
avoid it. It is said that a word to the 
wise is sufficient, so... let me emphasize 
the foolhardiness of purchasing or rais- 
ing a poor individual. Or, if you already 
have a promising sey don’t start 
it in too young. Since I have seen curb 
in cow-hocked animals more frequently 
than in any other, it seems logical that 








“Sure he’s a good horse—here’s a let- 
ter of recommendation from Wells 
Fargo! 
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we profit by this and handle all such as 
if they were the plague itself. 
Broken Down 

As I stated before, there is wide varia- 
tion as to the seriousness of a sprain, and 
probably the most serious are those that 
precipitate ruptures of ligaments and 
tendons. One of the worst and fortunately 
the rarest of all such ruptures is that 
involving the suspensory ligament. The 
animal is commonly spoken of as being 
broken down. In this ailment the long 
ligament is ruptured and in so doing 
throws the weight on the flexor tendons 
which in turn often snap also. The in- 
jury occurs while the horse is at a lope 
or gallop causing him to stop like a shot 
or fall down, and will rest the leg on 
the fetlock with the sole of the foot 
pointed forwards. 

The causes of such rupture are over- 
exertion, overstretching and less fre- 
quently by bruising. Some factors which 
aid and abet this catastrophe are the in- 
flammatory processes of tendons with 
pus formation, previous infectious dis- 
eases and prolonged standing on three 
limbs. Sometimes we find the rupture 
occurring with no lesions and for no 
apparent reason. 

No matter the cause, the treatment is 
pretty discouraging. Only valuable horses 
should be fooled with and then only by 
an expert. Even then you may be sure of 
a long session with questionable results. 


Knuckling 


The exact opposite, at least in physi- 
cal appearance of the broken down leg, 
is the cocked ankle. This type of ailment 
is often called knuckling and is caused 
by disease of the suspensory ligaments 











- FOUR GRAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 


‘By the following judges: Loyd Jinkens, Cecil Childress, Capt. 


/Jere Barnes, Bob Burton, Royce Sewalt. 


MAJOR KING 


AQHA P-14,005 (pictured at right) 
Sire: Royal King, P-2392; Dam: Moon Harris, P-3215; foaled 
August 1946. Trained by Bob Burton, Arlington, Texas. Stand- 


ing at Bob Burton’s. 


M & M’s Doing Quarter Horses... 
Speed, Action, Disposition 


Pictures of Majors Traveler. 
Sire: : 

Dam: 4 10702; Below is a list of judges who helped to put Major King on the top shelf by the time 
foaled June 1949. he was two years of age. Major King has not been shown in any show in 1949. 
Dr. Darrell Sprott, Percy Turner, Doe Spence, Bob Hooper, Loyd Jinkens, Ray Lewis, 

Punk Snyder, W. B. Willingham, Capt. Jere Barnes, Hugh Bennett, J. E. Browning, 

Jim Campbell, Barton Carter, Bob Burton, Fred Albright, Earl Albin, Cecil Childress, 

Perry Cotton, Joe Davidson, Bill Cooper, George Glascock, Eustace Harris, Dee 

Harrison, Rocky Reagan, Royce Sewalt, Speedy Hicks, Claude Mullins, Loyd Mitchell, 


Volney Hildreth. 
Watch for Major King and Miss Nancy Bailey in the cutting 


contests. 
M&M RANCH 


Junction, Texas 
Mike & Millie Leonard, Owners R. B. Moore, Jr., Mgr. 


Location of ranch, 9 miles from Junction on Kerrville Hwy. Our horses will be shown 
at THE STATE FAIR OF TEXAS. Always a few for sale. Visitors welcome. 
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The Flying W Horse Ranch The Circle Bar A Horse Rane 


VERNON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Home of More Champions 
ANNUAL QUARTER HORSE SALE 


VERNON, TEXAS 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1949 


Eh. 


Wilson's Paper Doll 
A.Q.H.A. P-8852 


—SHE SELLS— 


The above photographs will give you some idea 
of the quality and bloodlines that we are offering 
in our sale, September 28, 1949. 

Of the 75 offered in our sale, 28 head are 
brothers and sisters of the above animals; 15 of 
these 28 head are mature daughters of Dan Wag- 
goner and 13 head are stallions and fillies by Dan 
Waggoner | to 2 years of age. We are also of- 
fering 8 yearling sons and daughters of the great 
Traveler bred stallion, San Siemon P-1810 out of 
Dan Waggoner mares. These are half brothers 
and sisters of Joe Barrett. 

A number of 1949 foals by the grand champion 
sires Billy The Kid and Dannie Neal. 

Among the mares offered will be several direct 
granddaughters of the immortal Little Joe. Several 
daughters and granddaughters of Buck Thomas 
and several direct granddaughters of Yellow 
Jacket. 

A number of the 1947, '48 and '49 offerings are 


Waggoner’s Vice 
A.Q.H.A. 11,967 


—SHE SELLS— 


Wilson's Fannie 
A.Q.H.A. 17,579 


—SHE SELLS— 


stock horse Palominos of Dan Waggoner breeding 
that are eligible for double registry. 

We are sure you are familiar with the winning 
performance of Dan Waggoner offspring in the 
ring and in working classes of which 38 are indi- 
vidual grand champions. It is our desire and plan 
to present in this sale the finest concentration of 
bloodlines and individuals yet offered in any 
Quarter Horse Breeders sale. All registrations are 
in AQHA. 

You will observe from our catalog that the blood- 
lines of these fine individuals condense very close 
up the blood of most of the greater foundation 
sires such as Dan Waggoner, Billy The Kid, Mid- 
night, Joe Bailey, Yellow Wolf, San Siemon, Peter 
McCue, Yellow Jacket, Peity Boy, Rainy Day 13, 
Traveler and the immortal Little Joe. 


The bloodlines of the individuals offered in these 
lots will improve any band. 


Write Either Ranch for Catalog 


The Flying W Horse Ranch 


DUARD D. WILSON, Owner 


Vernon, Texas 


The Circle Bar A Horse Ranch 


TOM & EDITH ABBOTT, Owners 
Rt. 8, Box 188, Fort Worth, Texas 


HANK WIESCAMP, Auctioneer 











Buy the Best-They Pay Their Way 
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LOOK AT HIM — LOOK AT HIS COLTS! 


@ LAURO WAS FOALED on the King Ranch in 1942, by Wimpy No. 1 out of 
Mayorga Brown No. 116. 


© HE’S A BIG HORSE anyway you look at him—but every inch of him speaks 
power, balance, speed. The percentage of his colts that make good on 
the track and the roping arena tells the story of his value as an out- 
standing stallion. 


® WE RAISE AS MANY COLTS by this horse as we can care for, training 
them for the track and for roping. They’ve never lacked a good market. 
We also stand him to good mares at a fee of $100. If you have a mare 
you think capable of producing a good colt, we’d be glad for you to 
visit our ranch, where you can see Lauro and some of the colts he’s 
sired for us, 


Also a few Colts for sale sired by Old Man P-2012 


STANLEY B. MAYFIELD 


SONORA, TEXAS 


Ry ges) a oe 


























BENEFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF THOSE WHO KNOW 


Ship Your Livestock to 


RUSSELL CENTER & COMPANY 


Phones F-6482 C-6331 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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and vital tendons and frequently seen in 
horses with too straight pasterns, especi- 
ally in the rear legs. Knuckling is a par- 
tial dislocation of the fetlock joint in 
which the foot may be limp and dragging 
in extreme cases, or more commonly with 
the whole ankle carried further forward 
over the toe of the foot. The pastern 
thus becomes more nearly perpendicular 
with the leg column as a whole. 

If not too marked a dislocation, the 
locomotion of the horse may not be 
hindered; but I personally wouldn’t try 
cutting out a cow in rough country on 
such an animal. They are mighty apt to 
stumble and, in general, are certainly 
not to be considered sure-footed. A horse 
with cocked ankles is furthermore apt to 
fracture the pastern and by so doing re- 
lieve its owner of the necessity of winter- 
ing another animal. 

Young foals are quite subject to this 
condition, but in the majority of cases it 
is only temporary. It is largely due to 
the fact that before birth the legs were 
bent, and time is required after birth for 
the ligaments, tendons and muscles to 
adapt themselves to the function of sus- 
taining the weight of the body. All kinds 
of heavy work, particularly in hilly dis- 
tricts, and fast work on race tracks or 
cutting grounds are frequently causes of 
knuckling. It is also seen as an accom- 
paniment to that faulty formation called 
clubfoot, in which the toe of the wall is 
perpendicular and short with the heels 
high; a condition most often seen in the 
mule, especially in the hind feet. 

Corrective shoeing is a must for this 
malady, and in this connection there are 
more arguments than in any other shoe- 
ing problem. Some folks say that the toe 
should be raised, others say raise the 
heel. I have even seen bar shoes used, 
though for what ——- I have been un- 
able to find out. Since this seems to be a 
subject for controversy like the dally vs. 
tie boys, I might as well pitch in, too. I 
believe, and experience has borne me out, 
that a raised heel is not only wise but 
almost a necessity. If there were no cof- 
fin joint (that joint low down in the foot 
itself) then a high toe would tip the pas- 
tern back and allow the weight of the 
body to push the ankle down and to the 
rear. However, nature made this joint, 
and consequently when the toe is raised 
this joint bends allowing the pastern and 
ankle to hold the same knuckled position 
as before, the only purpose accomplished 
being that of increasing pressure on the 
perforating tendons. Conversely, when the 
heel is raised the coffin joint is forced 
forward thus automatically setting the 
pastern, and therefore the ankle, further 
to the rear. Since in knuckling the ankle 
drifts forward, this rear position is de- 
sirable. 

Since knuckling is closely related to 
type of work, any program of treatment 
must take this factor into account and 
where possible that type of work should 
be changed. When both front legs are 
affected it is wise to destroy the horse, 
or if in an extremely valuable animal 
capable of breeding it can be put to such 
use. Surgery has in some cases been per- 
formed satisfactorily. 


Windgalls 


Although not strictly a disease of the 
tendons, windgalls are a definite part of 
the picture. They are caused by inability 
of the joints to sustain weight. In cart 
and other horses used at hard work; in 
trotters with excessive knee action; in 
hurdle racers and hunters; and in most 
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BROWN and JACKSON 


COMPLETE HEREFORD DISPERSAL 
September 19, 1949, Granite, Oklahoma 


Sale to be held under cover in Granite, Oklahoma Selling 50 lots, 60 head, 2 bulls 


including Hi Tone (who twice in his career sold for $5,000), our Senior herd sire, a son of the International 
Grand Champion HT Tone; 10 Heavy Springer calves, 20 cows with calves at foot, 10 open heifers, 8 bred 
heifers. 


This is a scene of Brown & Jackson cattle on their ranch near Granite. 
All these cattle sell. 


Featuring Hazlett, Domino, and Anxiety 4th bloodlines. This is one 


of the best uniformly good herds of females to be sold this season. 


We invite you to be with us. This entire offering is made up of young cattle. 


We are sure you will like these modern type Herefords. 


BROWN and JACKSON, Owners, Granite, Otia 


For Catalogue, Write W. H. Heldenbrand, Auctioneer 
Box 516, Oklahoma City, Okla. Claud Willett for The Cattleman 
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AT HISTORY MAKING 
LOW PRICES! 


—— 


SAME QUALITY 
FIBRE in covers 
wp te $2 500 


SEND NO MONEY-Try et Our Risk* 


by mail. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
to satisfy even the most critical person or 
your money promptly refunded. NO QUES- 
TIONS ASKED. Can you ask for anything 
better than chat? Of course not! But you 
must act quickly...order yours now at 
this low, low price. You'll be glad you did. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


© GAYLARK CO., Dept. G 10 Ps 
0 613 North Aberdeen, Chicege 22, Sinets ’ 
0 Gentiomen: Rush... Seat Covers on S-dey money-beck guarentee e 
0 (3 Pass. Solid Gach Coupes $2.99  [() All other front sevis $4.98 ‘ 
g (At tall sets, front and rear $8.95 My cor is 19...... 


: Olwel = Olwe2 Otwed 2dr. Cten § 


I. new. .. it’s streamlined. 

It’s the seat cover buy of the 
year for you. Just think...Genuine FIBRE 
Seat Covers plastic coated to wash easily 
and in beautiful plaid patterns with rich 
leatherette trim. Elasticized sides for a snug, 
perfect fit. And these seat covers are 
made to last for years. Same quality fibre 
found in covers up to $25.00. Sold only 


PERFECT FITTING COVERS FOR EVERY 
MAKE OF CAR— New or Old. 


Be sure to specity which type of covers you wish 
1 Solid beck for 
4-doe teden— 


ne 
ag Cte rmres. Catt. htt C8 on poe 


























FOR SALE 


Jimmy B, two-year-old chestnut sorrel, bald 
faced stud, height 1414, weight 950 to 1000. 


Sire: Jimmie Reed, AQHA 2845, by Joe 

Harrel, P-535, by Joe , AQHA 3, by 
em ice Blair. 

Dam: Lady Brown, AQHA 5922, out of 

mare by Chief, AQHA 5, by Peter McCue. 
This colt is quiet mannered and gentle for 
anybody. Come ride him or watch him work. 
I think he will do anything a Quarter Horse 
is supposed to. Has been approved by AQHA 
inspector. 


ae a id Price $1,000.00 


ALSO FOR SALE 7-year-old sorrel, snip nose mare by Joe 
Reed, AQHA 3, bred to Billy Waggoner, AQHA 2332, Palo- 
mino by Billy Van by Cotton Eyed Joe. Her first three colts 
sold well up in the three figures each. Price on mare $750.00. 


J. F. BROWN & SON SAYRE, OKLA. 











All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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cow-ponies there is a definite tendency 
to windgalls. The rear legs are especially 
apt to be affected when the horse is used 
on slippery surfaces, such as wet pave- 
ment. 

Joints and tendons are furnished with 
sacs containing a lubricating fluid called 
synovia. When these sacs are over-dis- 
tended, by reason of an excessive secre- 
tion of synovia, they are called windgalls. 
They form a soft puffy tumor about a 
half inch in diameter most often found 
in the foreleg, at the upper part of the 
fetlock joint, between the tendons and the 
cannon bone. When they develop in the 
hindleg they tend to become larger. Oc- 
casionally they appear in the front of 
the ankle on the border of the tendon. 

This tumor is more or less tense and 
firm when the foot rests on the ground, 
but is soft when the foot is raised. In 
old horses windgalls generally develop 
slowly and cause no particular incon- 
venience. If they are, however, caused by 
excessive joint tension (as in a sprain) 
the tumor develops rapidly and is hard, 
hot and painful to the touch with an ac- 
companying lameness. The affected horse 
stands with the joints flexed, walks with 
short steps placing the toe only on the 
ground. Moreover, if the tumor is on the 
inside of the leg it tends to be injured 
by interfering with consequent discharge 
and inflammation. 

In colts there is usually no treatment 
needed, for as the animal grows older, 
the joints clean up and after a time the 
swelling entirely disappears. In older 
horses where the windgall is caused by 
injury, complete rest is necessary. Cold 
showers or compresses and blistering is 
recommended. Too early a return to work 
is sure to be followed by a relapse. 

Navicular Disease 

Navicular disease is an inflammation of 
the sheath protecting the navicular or 
sesamoid bone (see diagram) from neigh- 
boring structures. It is often induced by 
repeated bruising and complicated in 
many cases by inflammation and exosto- 
sis (bone growth) of the bone itself. In 
some cases the disease may start in the 
bone itself to involve later the sheath and 
tendons of the area. In the latter the bone 
becomes roughened, acting as an abrasive 
for the flexor tendons to slide back and 
forth on. 

Navicular disease is seen more often 
in the thoroughbred horse, yet none are 
entirely exempt with the possible excep- 
tion of the mule, a fact which plays a 
part in the wide use of the latter by the 
army. As a general rule it occurs in one 
front foot, but if both forefeet should be 
affected you can bet that the trouble has 
become chronic in the first foot before 
the second shows signs of the disease. 

The causes of this lameness are rather 
complicated and to thoroughly understand 
them it is necessary to become familiar 
with the structure of the leg. Remember 
that the forelegs support the weight of 
the body for the most part while the 
animal is at rest, and as the motion for- 
ward from rest to run is increased the 
greater the shock on those forelimbs. 
This shock, while it is largely absorbed 
by the elasticity of the muscles and ten- 
dons of the shoulder, arm and ankle, is 
excessive. 

To further aid in the absorption and 
dissipation of this shock, nature placed 
the coffin joint on the back of the third 
phalanx (see diagram) to disperse the 
concussion before the vertical column of 
the leg is reached. There is, also, an 
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AT AUCTION 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


Sponsored by 





Texas Mid-Coastal Brahman Breeders 


Consignments from the following foremost 
Texas herds of the Brahman breed. Halter 
broken and gentle. 


Alfred Abel, Jr., Bellville 
Allan Abel, Bellville 

Thos. H. Abell, Wharton 
Blair & Merrifield, Wharton 
O. A. Brown, Wharton 

W. J. Cervenka, Lolita 

E. K. Crouch, Hungerford 


James Grawunder, Bellville 
A5 LOTS AT AUCTION | S*Svstesiireor 
Schattel & Jones, La Sall 
attel ones, le 
Saturday, Oct. I, 1949 _ oe “Ss Spring 
idney uens, Cat Spring 
2:00 P. M. = M. — ~ er 4 
ayne Slone, Bay City 
IKE HAMILTON, Auctioneer Lizzie Wilbeck Estate, Hungerford 


ALL ANIMALS SELL RAIN OR SHINE 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


For Sales nr or any additional information write: 
- Merrifield, Secretary-Treasurer 
TEXAS MID- COASTAL BRAHMAN BREEDERS, Wharton, Texas 


RRA AAAI AA AIA AIAAAA AAAI NASA AAA AAA AAAS AAA IAAI AAAI 


WHARTON COUNTY FAIR 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


RODEO - September 27 - October 1, 1949 - CUTTING HORSES 
OUTSTANDING QUARTER HORSE AND BRAHMAN CATTLE SHOW 


Write for entry blanks NOW Entries close September 12 
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elastic digital cushion located to the rear 
of the navicular bone to cushion the jar 
on the flexor tendons and on the bone 
itself. Even all this mechanism, good as 
it is, is still not enough to ward off the 
blows of the navicular bone on the ten- 
don as the latter is lifted into place by 
the powerful muscles above. 

I guess it can be seen by now that the 
very nature of the foreguing structures 
make them prone to trouble. Besides the 
anatomy, however, those factors which 
further predispose the disease must be 
considered. The first, heredity, plays an 
important role in that the faults of con- 
formation of the parent may be passed 
to the offspring. This, of course, presup- 
poses that poor conformation is a cause 
... And it is, the most important being an 
insufficient digital cushion, high heels 
with a small frog, excessive action at the 
knee and contracted heels. Environment 
such as poor or improper stabling and 
shoeing, nail wounds, working conditions, 
such as poor ground surfaces and heavy 
pulling, also predispose navicular disease. 

Now that we have the “what and the 
how” of the disease, we can try to diag- 
nose it. Detection is not always easy, and 

hile many of the symptoms are pretty 

sidious there are some for the trainer 
go by. As in tendinitis in general, the 
rse points the affected foot while at 
st, and this may be seen before actual 
meness begins. After a time the animal 
May take a few lame steps at the begin- 
hing of work which disappear shortly. 
Then still later he may leave the barn 
fine shape but become lame during the 
day and remain lame till the following 
Morning. In time he will have a week or 
$0 of severe lameness and then perhaps 
@ few weeks with no apparent trouble. 
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However, the end is the same... severe 
lameness that gets worse the more the 
horse is worked. 

This lameness is somewhat character- 
istic in that the affected leg always takes 
a short step, with the toe striking the 
ground first. The shoe may be worn thin 
at this point. In backing up, the foot is 
set down with evident care, the weight 
being on it only an instant. Stumbling, 
stiffness of the shoulders and sweating 
are common signs especially if both the 
forelimbs are affected. Pain is evidenced 
when the thumbs are pressed down into 
the hollow formed by the bulbs of the 
heel. Soon the muscles of the arm fall 
away from disuse and in an advanced 
case may be seen to tremble while at rest. 
Likewise the foot shrinks in diameter, 








“C’mawn you hoss-wranglers — this 
here coffee is eatin’ its way through th’ 
pot!” 


September 


and there is apt to be knuckling at the 
fetlock. 

Very few cases of navicular disease 
recover. The condition may be delayed 
or helped somewhat by rasping away the 
quarters as is done for contracted heels. 
This will allow a greater spring and free- 
dom to the digital cushion. A blister 
should be applied and repeated in two 
to three weeks. Outside of surgical in- 
tervention and common sense as to work, 
there is little more that can be done. Ex- 
pert advice should, of course, be sought 
with the value of the horse a major con- 
sideration. 

In trying to outline a few troubles of 
the lower extremities I have had of ne- 
cessity to leave out more common types 
of lamenesses such as those resulting 
from many types of cuts, bruises, etc., 
and the ailments I have described are far 
from complete. What I wish the reader 
to realize is that there are other diseases 
besides those in the foot itself which 
cause trouble. Also, that the tendon area 
(knee or hock to hoof) is extremely vul- 
nerable and plumb full of complaints. The 
third major fact to bear in mind is that 
it is far better to purchase or raise such 
animals that are not apt to break down 
under the work for which they were in- 
tended. 

In regard to the third consideration, be 
sure to check those tendons. A wise and 
knowing purchase is far better than snap 
judgment when you pin your ambitions 
on that cow-hoss. 





The first domesticated horses were 
brought to the Western Hemisphere by 
Christopher Columbus on his second voy- 
age in 1493. 
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A Grand Mount 


**Junior Cowboy” 


The First Step 


Expert Horsemanship 


SHETLAND PONIES 


Registered Stallion “Sam Bass” 
Will have unbroken Shetland Pony colts, medi- 
um size, for sale in 1950 at $50 per head, f.o.b. 
the ranch. All colts born this year have been 
delivered. Why not book your order? 


GLADYS 


ROUTE 2 BOX 100 


“Retiro” home of Shetland Ponies — located 16 miles east of Kenedy on Highway 239 


KENEDY, TEXAS 


toward 


POWELL 


PHONE CHARCO 17 
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Certificate Of Ability 


Chis is to certify that (Kame of Morse) 
has been accepted for entry into the official books of the, National Cutting Horse Association and is 
duly recognized and registered in the records of this Association as a Cutting Horse, possessing those 
necessary qualifications and abilities of performance typical of a Cutting Horse, as required by this 
Association, and accepted generally throughout the cattle country as being essential. « 
Description of Horse___(Color, Sey, Markines, Age) _ 
Breeding _. (Any Breeding) i Se 
Record Satisfactory _____ Certificate Number 100 
Owner_____ John Doe _____._ Anytown, Anywhere 0 


In witness thereof the National Cutting Horse Association acting by and through 


their duly elected President and Secretary does hereunder set their hand and 
seal on this. First day of Sentember 








~~, 


Be 


Members are invited to make application for this Certificate of Ability 


The purpose of the National Cutting Horse Association is to encourage the de- 
velopment of, and public interest in, the cutting horse whether used solely 
or partially on the ranch, stock farm, feed lot, the contest arena or for pleasure. 


The cutting horse is a working stock horse with a high economic value; he 
can earn his keep at home and then go to a contest and put on a splendid 
and entertaining performance to the spectator by presenting a colorful picture 
of range work at its best. Performance, regardless of color, sex or breed, is 
the sole guide to his value; that is, the ability to enter a herd of cattle, cut an 
animal out of the herd for shipment, doctoring, moving to another pasture or 
any other reason; and prevent this animal from returning to the herd. 


Today the NCHA has members in twenty-four states, Canada and Mexico. 





If you are interested in cutting horses—you are eligible for member- 
ship. Organizations such as riding clubs, state or sectional groups are 
welcome to become affiliates. For any information about cutting horses, 
the Association and cutting horse contests, please write: DOUGLAS B. 
MITCHELL, Secretary, Route 8, Box 184-A Fort Worth, Texas. 


MATTONAL CUPTING HORSE ASS’N 


RAY SMYTH, Chairman Exc. Com. TOM B. SAUNDERS, Pres. ART W. HILL, Vice-Pres. 
Aledo, Texas Fort Worth, Texas Oakland, California 





What Is A Good 
Cutting Horse? 


Comments by Ray Smith, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, and Douglas Mitchell, Secretary, National 
Cutting Horse Association. Photos by Buck Bryan. 


1. Here the horse 
and ranchman ap- 
pear with typical 
working equipment 
used in the every 
day business of 
handling cattle on a 
ranch. This horse 
possesses all the re- 
quirements of a good 
cutting horse which 
includes the right 
conformation, intelli- 
gence and physical 
alertness whether 
used on the ranch or 
in the contest arena. 





This series of pictures was 
taken especially for The Cattle- 
man to show what a good cutting 
horse is. The horse is House- 
keeper, selected because when 
the pictures were taken (August 
17) she was top-ranking cutting 
horse in the nation in the num- 
ber of points won in 1949, as 
tabulated by National Cutting 
Horse Association and at this 
time is the leading contender for 
championship honors for this 
year. She is a bay, 8-year-old 
mare of Quarter Horse and 
Thoroughbred breeding, owned 
and ridden by Robert Corbett, 
Breckenridge, Texas. 











2. Here we see the rider on the edge 
of the herd letting the cattle settle 
down and looking the situation over 
before riding into the herd. Note the 
interest the horse is taking. 


8. Here the rider is about to make 
a decision as to which animal he wants 
to cut out. Housekeeper is quietly 


waiting for her rider to signal which 
animal has been selected. At this time 
it is particularly important for a cut- 
ting horse to be good mannered and 
quiet so as not to excite the herd and 
cause them to scatter. 





4. Now an animal has been selected 
and it is up to the horse to do’ most of 
the thinking and acting to get it out of 
the herd. Housekeeper is doing this 
in a superb manner. She is in the right 
position to counter any move the ani- 
mal might make. Notice her expression 
of alertness and the confidence she has 
in her ability to out-guess this year- 
ling. 


5. Now Housekeeper has the animal 
out of the herd and the situation is 
acute. Speed and action combined with 
cowsense have reached their height at 
this point. Any help from the rider at 
this particular moment would inter- 
fere with the horse’s natural perform- 
ance. Note the loose reins indicating 
the complete freedom of the horse. 


6. In handling large numbers of cat- 
tle every day a cutting horse gets 
into some very tight spots requiring 
great maneuverability as shown in 
this picture. Here is where good feet 
and legs and stamina coupled with 
willingness and the know how are so 
essential. 
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CUTTING 
HORSES 


The number in parenthesis following the name of the horse 
is the Certificate of Ability number issued by the 
National Cutting Horse Association 
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Buster Waggoner, owned by Lester Goodson, Houston, Texas, and 
ridden by Matlock Rose. 

Pistol (24), owned and ridden by Jim Calhoun, Cresson, Texas. 
Sugar J. AQHA 13539 (42), owned by W. L. Runzel, r., Blue Top Farm. 
Norwood Park, Illinois, and ridden by Dolores Runzel. 

Barney (12), owned and ridden by Ray Smyth, Aledo, Texas. 

Jug J, AQHA 5280 (46), owned by Margaret Jinkens, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and ridden by T. C. Jinkens. 

Tony (23), owned by H. Calhoun, Cresson, Texas, and ridden by Jim 
Calhoun. 

Diabolo O’Oro (18), owned by O. C. Whitaker, El Chico Ranch, Weath- 
erford, Texas, and ridden by Bob Rothel. 

Joker (22), owned and ridden by Johnny (Whizzer) Miles, Jr., Cresson, 
Texas. 

Rattler (10), owned and ridden by F. Arthur Rogers, Grenville, New 
Mexico. 

Badger (44), owned by W. L. Runzel, Jr., Blue Top Farm, Norwood 
Park, Ilinois, ridden by Billy Runzel. 

Poco Bueno, AQHA P-3044 (14), owned by Three D Stock Farm, Arling- 
ton, Texas, and ridden by Pine Johnson. 

Housekeeper (48), owned and ridden by Robert H. Corbett, Brecken- 
ridge, Texas. ( 

Red Boy, AQHA 15810 (47), owned by Loyd and T. C. Jinkens, and 
ridden by Loyd Jinkens. 

Jesse James, AQHA 2257 (38), owned by Three D Stock Farm, Arling- 
ton, Texas, and ridden by Eimo Faver. 
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Palomino Stock Horse Champions 


For show season July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949. Champions named since July 1, 1949, 
will be listed among 1949-50 winners. 


PAMPA, TEXAS, AUGUST 4-6 


Champion Stallion, CHAPPIE II, J. T. Booth- 
man, Fort Worth. 

Champion Mare,SUGAR 'N SPICE,Fred Hanna, 
Vernon, Texas. 


LLANO, TEXAS, AUGUST 8 


Champion Stallion, SINNIE, J. V. 
manche, Texas. 

Champion Mare, SOBRE’S SWEET SUE, Fran- 
ces Weeg, Big Spring, Texas. 


ABILENE, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 28 

Champion Stallion, DON ORO, Dr. T. S. Myrick, 
Muenster, Texas. 

Champion Mare, SHE FLEW, Henry J. Wies- 
camp, Alamosa, Colo. 

Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, GOLDEN 
DON DUKE, John Butler, Forsan, Texas. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, SALLY McDON- 
ALD, Betty Bechtol, Fort Worth. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. SEPTEMBER 19-26 

Champion Stallion, NUGGETT McCUE, J. W. 
Shoemaker, Watrous, N 

Champion Mare, MONTE’S LADY, C. J. Fisher, 
Los Lunas, N. M. 

Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, MUCHACHO 
DE ORO, Mrs. Babcock, Roswell, N. M. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, MUCHACHITA 
DE ORO, Mrs. H. E. Babcock, Roswell, N. M. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, OCTOBER 7-9 
Champion Stallion, GOLD BUDDY, Ben F. Cox, 
Kermit, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MONTE’S BIRD, Dixie Reger, 
Woodward, Okla. 
Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, REIGN 0’ 
GOLD, W. W. Shults & Son, Abilene, Texas 
Champion Pleasure Type Mare, SALLY GOOD- 
IN, J. B. Lawrence, Amarillo, Texas. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, OCTOBER 9-24 
Champion Stallion, JESSE JAMES JR., Mrs. 
Tom Abbott, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion Mare. SUGAR ‘'N SPICE, Fred S. 
Hanna, Vernon, Texas. 


Carter, Co- 


Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, CHAPPIE II, 
J. T. Boothman, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, PALOLENA, 
Tom Afbott, Fort Worth, Texas. 

STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 15 


Champion aca SINNEY, J. V. Carter, Co- 
manche, Texa: 
Champion Saws, EDITH’S LITTLE LADY, Tom 
Abbott, Fort Worth, Texas. 
LAKELAND, FLA., DEC. 31-JAN,. 2 


Champion Stallion, GOLD DOLLAR BILL, Har- 
old Schatz, Lakeland. 
Champion Mare, PRINCE'S GOLDEN MAID, 
Louis Ritchey, Bartow, Fla. 
DENVER, COLO., JANUARY 14-22 
Champion Stallion, SHOW BOAT, Hank Wies- 
camp, Alamosa, Colo 


September 
Champion Bridle Path a, SENATOR 
WOOD, Floyd Staley, Newton, Kan 
Champion Bridle Path Mare, MARLENE MAR- 
QUITA, H. C. Taylor, Lyons, Kans. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, MAY 13-15 


Champion Stallion, J. BILLY THOMAS, W. W. 
Shults, Abilene, Texas. 

Champion Mare, EDITH’S LITTLE LADY, Mrs. 
Tom Abbott, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion Pleasure Type pag oad wae ROCK- 
ET, Clyde Carter, Fort Worth, 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, SHEW FLY, Bob 
Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS, JUNE 1-4 

Champion Stallion, HARALSON’S GOLDEN 
DUDE, C. R. and Benson Kretzmeier, Taft, Texas. 

Champion Mare, WILSON’S LADY, Glen L. 
Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 

Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, TOP HAT’S 
GOLDEN SPLENDOR, Jack Turner, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, SUN BURST, 
J. A. Humphrey, Dallas, Texas. 

RIVERTON, WYO., JUNE 11-12 

Champion Stallion, GOLD DUST, Art Meike, 


Mare, 





Champion Mare, SHE FLEW, Hank Wi 
Alamosa, Colo. 

Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, BOSS HOSS, 
Don Kilton, Estes Park, Colo. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, MICKEY 
BELLE, Elmer Wilson, Dodge City, Kans. 

FORT WORTH, JANUARY 28- FEBRUARY 6 

Champion Stallion, J. BILLIE THOMAS, W. W. 
Shults, Abilene, Texas. 

Champion Stallion, MONTE’S BIRD, Monte H. 
Reger, Woodward, Okla. 

Champion Pleasure Type Stallion, SUN RAY, 
J. A. Humpbrey, Dallas. Texas. 

Champion Pleasure Type Mare, SUNBEAM, 
J. A. Humphrey, Dallas, Texas. 

STERLING CITY, TEXAS, APRIL 30 

Champion Stallion, — GOLD DIGGER, 
D, C. A. Dittmore, Cisco, Tex 

Champion Mare, RITZY, Bobby Bond, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 

ABILENE, KANS., APRIL 30-MAY 1 

Champion Stallion, GARCIA SILVERTONE, Si- 
mon Bros., Colwich, Kans. 

Champion Mare, YELLOW DOG’S DUCHESS, 
Marjorie Rank, Wichita, Kans. 


Sussex, Wyo. 

Ch i HUSSY B., Dr. C. H. Hall, 
Casper, Wyo. 

Champion Bridle Path Stallion, NUGGET MON- 
ROE, Art Mueller, Frannie, Wyo 

Champion Bridle Path Mare, LADY DARE, Art 
Mueller, Frannie, Wyo. 

EATON, OHIO, JUNE 12 


Champion Stallion, CALECHE, Dale Wilkinson, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Champion Mare,  -iraaieiaamae GYPSY, F. J. 
Egner, Findlay, Ohi 

Champion Bridle “Path Stallion, TOP HAT’S 
GOLDEN SPLENDOR, Jack Turner, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Champion Bridle Path Mare—MILLSTREAM 
GOLDEN LADY, F. J. Egner, Findlay, Ohio. 





Abeyan, 
Dakhman, 


Hamdani, 


Keheilan Ajus, 
Saadan, 


Hadban, Maneghi, 
Shueyman, Jilfan, Toessan, Samhan, 
Wadnan, Rishan, Tamri, Melekhan, 
Jereyban, Jeytani, Ferejan, Treyfi, and 
Rabdan are the names of various strains 
of the Arabian horse. 





Madison Square Garden 
Houston, Texas 
Dublin, Texas 


San Angelo, Texas 
Midland, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 


Everett Colborn 


Managing 
Director 


TEXAS 


DUBLIN, 


Boston, Mass. 
Fort Madison, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Great Falls, Montana 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Brownsville, Texas 
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Complete Dispersion of Good-as-Gold Herefords 


At the Ranch, 9 miles west, 1 mile north, % mile west of 


ENID, OKLAHOMA « OCTOBER 25, 1949 
Geaturing the sale of and the get and seruice of : 


SV Flashy Mixer 22 * MW Larry Domino 46 * Advance Domino 29* 


* Advance Domino 29th is by Advance Domino Ist, bred by J. F. Miller, Hayden, Colorado 


SV FLASHY MIXER 22d HESELLS! 


Calved March 5, 1944. Bred by Sun Valley Hereford Ranch, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Tat. R-44 L-30 

SV Flashy sf tieses0 R Dom. 5lst {Pr. D 


m. C 
Triumph 2123530 WHR. B. D. 49th 


3397575 D Martha Stan. Victor Dom. 
2339088 UMartha Stan. 


Real’s Lad 18th Real Pr. Dom. 
s 2488133 


1 Hilda ’ 
. 2196303 Elsie 1863352 


Princess H. 
Ist 3117516 


SV Flashy Mixer 22d sired the champion bull at our 
Garfield County Hereford Show last March. His sons 
and daughters are of top quality and are bred right to 
carry on. 


MW LARRY DOMINO 46th HESELLS! 
Calved Sept. 3, 1944. Bred by Milky Way Farms, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Tat. R-479 


2085736 Carolyn Dom. 
Miss Sturgess Superior 30th 
2189934 |B. Trebloc 56th 


M. W. Donna (Dandy Dom. 102d Dandy Dom 
' 1771746 


Larry Domino 
50th 2624412 


a Dom. Pr. Dom. Mixer 


Blue Bell 46th 
WHR Donna Dom. {Pr. Dom. R 2d 
3lst 2168344 1B. Dom. 108th 


Domino 12th 
2613153 


MW Larry Domino 46th carries the same blending of 
bloodlines that has produced so many outstanding breed- 
ing bulls for Milky Way Herefords. His calves are prov- 
ing him a great breeding bull. A daughter was grand 
champion female at the last Garfield Hereford Show. 


225 LOTS, including our show herd, 


Sale managed by NATIONAL AUCTION CO., Fort Worth 


GOOD-AS-GOLD Hereford Ranch 


ENID, aha tialiatas 


DALE JOHNSTON and HENRY MOEHLER, Owners GEORGE LEFORCE, Asst. Mgr. and Herdsman 





‘ PATENT PENDING 


DIFFERENT...OUTSTANDING 
This NEW-HACKAMORE BIT was developed to meet 
the demands of today's top horse trainers. It has 
been thoroughly tested and highly recommended 
before being placed on the market. 

The neseband is a strong leather covered STEEL 
CABLE. This bI band will absolutely not 
drop over the horse's nose. The leverage is inde- 

dent of the headstall rings and eliminates the 
possibility of pinching the horse's mouth. The 
cheeks are hand-forged from tough steel, brightly 
nickel-plated. Dressy, yet practical and servi 3 
made to withstand the roughest use. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER. If he does not stock it, 
write direct. 
@ = oe om FREE CATALOG oo oo om 
& Please send me the following. Postage paid if remit- 

tence with order ( ) or C.0.D. Seams calle’ ¢ } 
Ne. 1007 New KELLY Hackamore $10.50. 

QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
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a Address. 


City. Stete. 





a P.M. KELLY & SONS, MFRS. 
El Paso, Texas 
aeaweeeeeae & 


@ Dept. C-22 Box 233 
iJ 








Where Do The Rains 
Fall On Your 
Farm Or Ranch? 


Keep An Accurate Rec- 
ord With This Victor 


Rain-Gauge 
$2.25 


Complete with an 11-year 
Record Book and Instructions 


@ Won’t Rust 

© Won’t Break 

@ No Freeze Damage 

@ Simple, Accurate 

@ Measures 6 inches Be- 
fore Emptying Neces- 
sary. 
If Your Dealer Can't 


Furnish, Write— 
‘a VO) SERUAT 
COMPINS 


Texas Distributors 
Box 245, San Angelo, Texas 
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rode.” 
owned and operated by Mr. 





September 


The lodge on the dude ranch is the scene of many discussions on “The horse I 
This is the lodge on Circle H Ranch, Moose, Wyoming, in Jackson Hole, 
and Mrs. Harry C. Barker. 


The Dude Ranch Horse 


By RAYMOND J. RADDY 


HE pivotal point of any dude ranch, 

genuine or synthetic, is still the 

horse. Many operators, these days, 
are getting along fine without cows; 
some are prospering without cowboys; 
and not a few are successfully ramrod- 
ding enterprises that are ranches in name 
only. Nor is the “ranch” always located 
out West. Witness the mushrooming of 
this unique, distinctly American, multi- 
million dollar industry throughout the 
Mid-West and the wild and woolly East. 
To date, however, no dude ranch oper- 
ator anywhere has yet been known to 
invite the paying guest to step aboard 
a synthetic horse, all allegations by dis- 
gruntled dudes to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

True, the ranch saddle string isn’t al- 
ways what it should be and sometimes 
experienced riders have a legitimate kick. 
But it’s the rare ranch that can’t mount 
the guest according to his need and pref- 
erence. And as the new operator soon 





discovers, that takes some doing. Unlike 
| the cowman who can reasonably expect 


Dudes on horses 
| meet other dudes ar- 
| riving by air, Jack- 


| son Hole, Wyoming. 


his hands to fork whatever the remuda 
affords or else draw their time, the dude 
ranch operator has to line up a saddle 
string that will accommodate all ages, 
both sexes, an infinite variety of shapes, 
sizes, and weights, and every degree of 
riding skill or the complete, abysmal 
lack of it. The lady who’s admittedly 
afraid of horses has to be mounted ac- 
cordingly and so must the modest gent 
who avers that he can ride anything with 
hair and four legs. The latter type, of 
course, tempts fate, but the operator is 
usually a strong-minded individual who 
knows where his bread is buttered and 
resolutely puts temptation behind him. 
Which is just as well, perhaps, because 
you never can tell. One Wyoming rancher 
succumbed and gleefully brought in his 
saltiest bronc. Whereupon the boastful 
dude stepped up and made the prettiest 
ride ever seen in those parts. 

In conformation, coloration and dis- 
position, the typical saddle string is al- 

most as varied as the guest list. Not in- 
frequently, the blood line is as pure or 
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‘SUNCREST “3 in 1” SALE 
Lamont Sale Pavilion - Denver, Colo., Oct. 8 




















“3 in 1” 


John Owen Estate 
Dispersion 








Includes... 


WHR LADY LILL 15th—the $20,000 
world’s record price female. 


WHR MISS MIXER 91si—the $11,000 
famous “Miss X”. 


WHR NANCY 43d—dam of the $33,- 
333.33 CW Symbol Seth. 


—and 20 other “name cows” famous 
when purchased for their quality and 
the price they commanded — “name 
cows’ now for their producing 
ability. 








Ny y, 





JEO ROYAL PRINCE 5 


... He Sells! 


# His sire — OJR Domino Royal 5 — John Owen 
herd bull. 


His dam — Princess R Domino 2 — Register of 
merit cow. 


His full sister — SO Royal Princess 1] — un- 
defeated at eight major shows — Denver 
champion female. 


= JEO Royal Prince 5 is a proven herd sire of 
< merit, used in the Pollock herd and at Sun- 
4 crest. He sells to close out the partnership. 





“3 in 1” 


Don A-W. Mt. 


Replacement Heifers 








Includes... 
15 TOP SELECTIONS BY 


WHR PRINCEPS 27th—Sire of the 
$36,000 TT Proud Prince, now 
owned jointly hy Moseley Hereford 
Ranch and Flat Top Ranch. 


WHR PRINCEPS 21st—Like WHE 
Proud Princeps Sth, sired by Prin- 
ceps Mixer out of a Prince Domino 
C Cow. 


WHR PROUD PRINCE 10th — Half 
brother to TT Proud Prince. 





“3 in 1” 


Suncrest Quality 
Selections 


Includes... 
HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
SHOW CATTLE 
OUR TOP HEIFERS 
Featuring the Breeding of — 
WHR ROYAL FLASH — Register of 
Merit Sire. 
OJR DOMINO ROYAL Sith—The $22,- 
500 John E. Owen bull. 
WHR FLASHY CAVALIER—In serv- 
ice at WHR. 
WHR PROUD AGGRESSOR—Our sen- 
Featuring the Service of— 
WHR PROUD AGGRESSOR 
PROUD POSSESSOR 
JEO ROYAL PRINCE Sth 
WHR PRINCEPS 27th 
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ZO HEAD with Type, Size, Quality and Breeding 


GUNNISON 
COLORADO 


JIM SANDERS ° 


SUNCREST HEREFORDS 


JAMES SMITH °¢ 


LEE SCOTT e 


PHOENIX 
ARIZONA 


LOWELL McKELVIE 
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From 

GUDGELL & SIMPSON 

To 
HEREFORD TEXAS TERRITORY 
To 
CAUBLE HEREFORD FARMS 
Big Spring, Texas 
Anxiety 4th Herefords 
Herd bulls used since 1937 of Mousel Breeding 


SELLING AT AUCTION 


1 Herd Bull, 25 Cows, 15 Open Yearling Heifers 
12 Twelve-Month-Old Bulls 


Watch for our late November sale date 
HE SELLS 
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Young Mischief, 3394179 
Sire: President Mischief, by Advance Mischief 
Dam by Beau Diamond 10th, Grandson of Domino 


WRITE FOR CATALOG: 


I. B. CAUBLE HEREFORD FARMS, BIG SPRING, TEXAS 


REXIE CAUBLE 
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~ FOR FASTER, EASIER C ‘CLIPPING © 


acta IMPROVED 


ANIMAL CLIPPER $30.00 oer Yours TODAY | 


BRISENWAY SERVICE COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 4395 ——————_ FORT WORTH, TEXAS __ 
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purer. Some outfits boast one or more 
well-bred Arabians, or Quarter Horses, or 
Thoroughbreds, or Morgans. But the ma- 
jority of equines in the average dude 
eavyyard, racially speaking, are just 
about what you’d find in the average 
cow-working remuda, with breeds and 
crossbreeds common to the region. Log- 
ically enough, the Northern dude horse, 
like the Northern cow horse, runs more 
to size than his Southwestern counter- 
part. 

Occasionally, the dude horse is also a 
cow horse. But the average western dude 
pony nowadays, is simply a good pleas- 
ure riding mount, western bred. Orig- 
inally, most of the horses in the string 
were trained to work stock, but the dude 
ranch picture has changed, drastically, 
over the years. Today, comparatively few 
ranches conform to the original pattern: 
an operating stock ranch with accommo- 
dations for a limited number of paying 
guests. Those that do conform, barring 
exceptions, still offer the best choice of 
stock horses. But a good cow horse, to be 
sure, isn’t always a good dude horse, 
horses being horses and dudes being 
dudes. 

And dudes being somewhat on the ro- 
mantic side, no hard fact is going to pre- 
vent the average dude from believing or 
choosing to believe that he’s riding a 
sure-enough, honest-to-gawd cow horse. 
Sometimes he is—and doesn’t know it. 
Sometimes that animal he calls an old 
plug was once a whole county’s pride 
and joy: a top roping or cutting horse 
that still looks good in action under a 
real rider. Sizing up such a situation, an 
old cowman opined: “Trouble is, son, you 
an’ him got different diplomas.” Con- 
ceivably there are times in the life of 
every pioneer dude rancher when he won- 
ders whether he shouldn’t have stuck to 
cows, especially when he watches his pay- 
ing guests in the saddle. Dourly regard- 
ing the indignities heaped upon some old 
favorite, for instance, a man ought to be 
forgiven if he half wishes that Blackie 
hadn’t survived the blizzard or the goring 
from that outlaw steer. 

As might be expected, the most ad- 
mired horse in the corral, as far as the 
guests are concerned, anyway, is usually 
the most striking. The distinctively blaze- 
faced, stocking-footed bay or sorrel, or 
the line-backed buckskin with the black 
mane and tail invariably steals the show 
—unless there’s a paint around. “Now 
that’s my idea of a horse!” the dude nods 
approvingly, and sees himself galloping 
once more over the plains and shooting 
Indians. It’s probably a fact that no other 
equine coloration evokes the spirit of the 
Old West so well, or recalls as many 
dime novel exploits so vividly to mind. 
Be that as it may, the paint (pinto or 
calico) has an irresistible appeal for 
most dudes and the lucky guest who 
draws one is envied by his fellows. Par- 
enthetically, it would seem that a string 
of all paints is indicated, but so far no 
established operator has adopted the idea. 

The Palomino’s increasing popularity 
is evidenced, too, on dude ranches the 
West over. Occasionally one or more Pal- 
ominos are available to the guests, but 
usually it’s the Boss himself who be- 
strides that golden horse and makes city 
life look sorrier than ever. As yet, very 
few Appaloosas have made an appear- 
ance in dude ranch corrals, despite a 
marked revival of interest in that ex- 
cellent near-breed. Observing the char- 
acteristic white spots on the roan rump 
of her first Appaloosa, a little girl 
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acquainted Sale! 


OUR 
TOP HAMPSHIRE BREEDING 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
THURS., OCT. 13, 1949 


* 


OUR SALE OFFERING: 


@ 20 spring boars 


@ 35 open gilts 
@ 15 bred gilts 


e A few barrows farrowed in July 
and early August —just the right 
age to fit for the Fort Worth Show. 


A large percentage of these pigs sold will be from Pro- 
duction Registry litters. 


These pigs are out of Jubilee’s Thick Set (Grand Cham- 
pion, Texas State Fair, 1948), Iowa Ideal (Junior Cham- 
pion, Texas State Fair, 1948), The Trader (Littermate 
brother to The Iowa Ideal) and The Mender, son of The 
Fixer. 


HARRELL’S HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


In founding our herd, we 
brought the nation’s tops in We will pay all transportation charges over $25 in U.S.A. 
individuals and bloodlines See our herd at the Texas Fair at Dallas, starting Octo- 


to the Southwest. ber 8. 


G. H. SHAW and WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneers 
CLAUD WILLETT for The Cattleman 











The sale will start at 1:30 p. m. Thursday, October 
13, 1949, and will be held in the Swine Barn, South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth. 


T. J. HARRELL HAMPSHIRE FARM 


Four miles east of Grandview, Texas Mailing Address: Box 1837, Fort Worth, Texas 
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queried: “Daddy, what did that horsie sit 
on?” 


Numerically, the saddle string cor- 
responds pretty well with the ranch’s 
guest capacity, which is to say from a 
half dozen or so to a hundred and more 
head. The average is probably around 
thirty. Some years ago, a dude rancher 
with an atrophied conscience and an ap- 
preciative eye for the psychology of num- 
bers took a snapshot of a big corral, 
bulging with all the horseflesh used in a 
local cattle round-up, held by no less 
than two big and five small spreads. The 
picture appeared in a western railroad’s 
booklet, under the caption: “Our Remuda 
...Take Your Pick.” When the guest 
arrived, he found six or seven sorry- 
looking broomtails stumbling around a 
rickety corral and that was the adver- 
tiser’s remuda. Needless to add, the guest 
was vexed. So was the railroad when 
they heard of it, and a new policy of 
checking copy went into immediate ef- 
fect. 


But the number of horses in a given 
string has little bearing on the quantity 
or quality of horse talk: at the table, on 
the veranda, around the fireplace, on the 
trail, and down in that best setting of all, 
the corral. If anyone doubts that the 
horse is still the pivotal point of a dude 
ranch, let him look and listen for half a 
day. To the horseman, much of the talk 
is often amusing, but the enthusiasm is 
disarmingly genuine and downright con- 
tagious. Before he knows it, the horse- 
man has joined in, tossing a few pearls 
as it were and glowing inwardly at the 
rapt, admiring attention of his audience. 
Unquestionably the dude ranch horse, 
even the most nondescript, must be cred- 


eee 
MATADOR 
QUARTER HORSES 
“ARE BRED FOR 
SPEED, STAMINA 
and 


UTILITY 


Nicky AQHA 291 


Picture made Spring 1947, at age of 17 
years. Is golden dun color. 

Weight 1200 pounds. 

Sire: Sheik by Peter McCue 

Dam: Matador mare. 


Matador Stallions now in use: 


Nicky by Sheik 

Sox by Sheik 

Others by Sheik and Sox 
One by Dexter 


MATADOR LAND 


Ranch CHANNING, TEXAS e 
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ited with creating and fostering a life- 
long interest in horses, in an ever-grow- 
ing multitude of men and women, boys 
and girls. 


Whenever possible, the ranch lets the 
guest keep his chosen mount for the 
duration of his stay. Often, a single week 
suffices to form the basis of an enduring 
friendship. The love of a dude for his 
horse may never be immortalized like the 
love of the waddy for his faithful pard, 
but it’s a beautiful thing nonetheless and 
a lot funnier, besides. Once you’ve heard 
a group of guests arguing about their 
respective steeds, you'll agree. Or once 
you’ve witnessed a few farewells, when 
those two glorious weeks have come to 
an end. On occasion, tears have flowed, 
voices have broken, and big shot business 
and professional men have been known 
to swallow hard. Back home again, the 
guest digs out his snapshots one day and 
decides to drop the ranch a line, asking 
in particular how his horse is coming 
along. Poor Cap, he might even now be 
in wrong hands, somebody like that hell- 
for-leather college kid from Michigan, 
who never used sense or a curry comb. 
Maybe the winter was too much for Cap 
and he perished. Don’t forget, when I 
come back this summer, I’d sure like to 
have him again. 


All of which is no small tribute to 
Cap—and the dude horse in general. Es- 
pecially when you consider that Cap in- 
spires the same affection, the same fierce 
loyalty in a dozen or so other dudes dur- 
ing the same season. Obviously such a 
horse possesses qualities beyond the ordi- 
nary. Strength and soundness of limb and 
sureness of foot are taken for granted 


and seldom found wanting. Nor does he 
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often fail in gentleness and patience, will- 
ingness and spirit. But his chief virtue, it 
would seem, consists of an uncommon 
adaptability to human nature, in which a 
dude ranch abounds. Better than most 
of us who have read the book, the dude 
ranch horse knows how to win friends 
and influence people. 

Of course that influence isn’t always 
exerted in the right direction, as when 
the novice rider tries to leave the corral 
or stay headed away from there. On the 
other hand, the dude’s influence isn’t al- 
ways so good, either. Surely there’s a 
blue ribbon somewhere for the dude 
ranch horse. At any rate, he’s earned it. 
He works hard and long, and he has to 
put up with an awful lot, dudes being 
dudes. More than one top horse has been 
spoiled. And only God knows how many 
equine digestions have suffered from an 
excess of sugar cubes and candy bars. 
Cap’s among them, maybe. 

The drifting cowboy has his memories 
of horses he has known, but the drifting 
dude, too, remembers. 


In Colorado, for instance, there was 
Ned. Big, black and awkward, Ned wasn’t 
a show horse by a long shot, but remem- 
ber how he came through when that 
screwy wrangler (the guy was later com- 
mitted to an institution) got us all lost 
one night? We followed him for hours 
in an inky wilderness of pine-studded 
mountains, crisscrossed by a thousand 
rock-ribbed canyons and ten thousand 
accursed windfalls. No, Ned didn’t show 
us the way home or do anything heroic. 
But he never once fell with you and he 
brought you back with your neck still 
intact. Because you’re sorta fond of that 


neck, you’ll remember Ned. 
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Office DENVER, COLO. 
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MR. ROYAL DOMINO 2d 


4015979 — Aug. 6, 1943 3209744 — Apr. 15, 1940 


TROUT CREEK IS TROUT CREEK IS 


SET 


255 TROUT CREEK HEREFORDS 


GO 


IN OUR COMPLETE DISPERSION, SEPTEMBER 29 
AT THE RANCH, CODY, WYOMING 


The proved herd sires pictured here . . . as well as OJR FLASHY ROYAL 2d, TCR 
PRINCE D. 2d, and A. DOMINO 3d... their get and service sell Sept. 29. Included 
in the offering are 32 yearling herd-bull prospects and top range sires; 41 heifers calved 
in 1948; 26 heifers calved in 1947; and 150 cows, most of them with calves at side. 
These females are the ones Trout Creek had planned to go ahead with following the 


CANYON T. IMAGE 58th 


3841455 — June 10, 1943 


herd-reduction sale a year ago. 


Cols. Thompson, Sager and Corkle, Auctioneers 


For catalogue and hotel reservations address: Alice Hammond, Trout Creek Ranch, Cody, Wyoming 
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ood Quarter Horses 


On the Jim Weymouth Ranch near Amarillo, Texas 


Good foot medicine for squaws ond bucks. Comfort and long 
service ere combined in these wor path mocs of soft, palomino 
horsehide with cushion innersoles. Mocs are hand washable. Send 
check or order today. DRAW OUTLINE OF FOOT FOR 
CORRECT SIZE Size 9 and larger, 50c more. 


$1.00 Deposit on C.0.D.'s @ Dealer Inquiries Invited 


@ SAN-TONE MOCCASIN CO. @ 


Dept. A-1, Box 275 San Antonio 6, Texas 





Buckeroo Wey 


Stud used by Jim Wey- 
mouth. Sandy Weymouth 
in picture. This horse 
bought from Roy Parks, 
Midland, Tex. 


1949 colts sired by 
Buckeroo Wey 


* 


Band of young brood 
mares—most of them 
sired by 
Champagne Wey 
No. 9929 





horses. Ev armer, 

every lover of horseflesh should have 

a copy of this booklet. If you want 

to know how to break, train and 

make money with horses, write today 

for full tnformation F REE, together 

with my spectal offer of a course in 

Animal Breeding. If you are inter- 

ested in Gaiting and Riding the 

saddle horse check here.() Do tt to- 

lay—now. You'll never regret tt. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept. 1059-D Pleasant Hill, Ohie 














All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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As you will that little Navajo horse, 
down Arizona way. Far ahead, the dogs 
bayed, with the lion well in the lead, and 
you and Navajo bucked snowdrifts in as 
rough a country as any you'd ever rid- 
den. Over his shoulder, the government 
hunter kept throwing dirty looks, but 
Navajo was doing his best and more. 
Sometimes you just had to rein up for a 
minute or two. He’d get back some of his 
wind all right, but that awful trembling 
never ceased. And the dirty looks kept 
coming. So you’d dig in the spurs again 
and hate yourself. Sure, that hunter’s 
big iron-grey was a better horse than 
little Navajo could ever hope to be. But 
you'll never throw your kak on anything 
with more guts. 

And where would you have been if 
Pronto hadn’t taken up the slack, when 
you tied onto that wild-eyed orejana, 
down in Tick Canyon. Chances are, you’d 
have come out of that with plenty more 
than you got when old Baldy piled you 
higher than his California namesake. 

You were lucky, too, to be forking 
Ranger, the morning you took after that 
Wyoming moose in the meadow. Another 
horse might have let you catch the big 
hatrack. You were right on his tail, 
swinging your loop. Then he hit the tim- 
ber and Ranger quit cold. You didn’t 
think so then, but now you’re sure: 
Ranger was a smart horse. 

And what became of Sparky? Is he 
still agin night smoking? It was all you 
could do to hold him inside his skin when- 
ever you struck a match. Atop Sparky, 
you rode under the desert stars and 
lighted cigarettes at your peril. Now, 
Bobby was different. That fast-stepping 
little red horse, over in New Mexico, 
would let you do ’most anything, even 
to showing off with crupper mounts and 
other stunts best left to those who do 
’em right. 

Duke probably should have been pen- 
sioned. Not that he was too old and de- 
crepit. On the contrary, Duke was as 
quick and smooth as you’d want: a hand- 
some chestnut roan in the prime of his 
years. Twice on the trail home, though, 
that first time you rode him, he stopped 
suddenly and refused to move. Twice 
you went through the business of check- 
ing the landscape, your rigging and 
blankets, bridle and bit, and his feet. 
Everything seemed okay. And each time 
he stepped right out again without any 
fuss. 

Back at the ranch, you made a few dis- 
creet inquiries. There was nothing wrong 
with Duke, you learned, nothing anyhow 
that possibly a good psychiatrist wouldn’t 
understand. 

“Funny thing about Duke,” the Boss 
said. “He gets it into his fool head he’s 
a mountain or somethin’ and then all hell 
can’t budge him—till you lift up his right 
front foot. Don’t ask me why.” The Boss 
paused, adding casually: “Once ina while, 
when he comes to a canyon rim, he wants 
to jump off. But that don’t happen 
often.” 





“The people who live in that district,” 
says an Assyrian inscription of King 
Sargon (714 B.C.), “are without equal 
in all Urartu in their knowledge of rid- 
ing horses. For years they had been 
catching the young colts of wild horses, 
native to Ursa’s wide land, and raising 
them for his royal army.” This is the 
earliest historical account of the taming 
of wild horses. Urartu is now known as 
Syria. 
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THIRD ANNUAL 


FEEDER CATTLE 


SHOW-SALE 





Aerial Views of the 
Augustine Livestock Com- 
mission Co., Inc., taken at 


the 1948 Sale. 


cs 


AUGUSTINE LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION COMPANY, INC. 


in co-operation with 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, Ine. 


TEXHOMA, OKLA., MONDAY, SEPT. 26 


EXPECTING 100 TO 150 CARLOADS 


Good to Choice, Herefords, Angus, Shorthorn Breeds 


This Annual Carlot Sale is expected to be the largest 
Sale of this type ever held in this Area. 


Cattle Judging and Free Barbecue in the Forenoon 
SALE STARTS 12:30 P. M. 
TROPHIES AWARDED TO THE WINNERS 


For entry blanks, or further information, 
write either to the REGULAR LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
AUGUSTINE LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO.,INC., EVERY MONDAY 
a A MODERN YARDS 
NORTHWEST OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., CAPACITY 5,000 TO 6,000 HEAD 
INC LICENSED BONDED INSURED 











Woodward, Oklahoma. 
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cat as oe hey aes 


Bay Eagle winning 5/8 mile race Red Buck winning 1/2 mile race 





Patsy Jo winning quarter mile race for 2-yr.olds H U a T H 0 R S E § A T B R A D Y 
On the 4th of July 


Red Buck and Bay Eagle are sired by the 
thoroughbred stallion Buckskin and out of 
Quarter mares of Holman breeding. 


Patsy Jo is sired by the thoroughbred stal- 
lion Patriotic and also out of a mare of Hol- 
man breeding. 


I have racing, polo, roping and cutting horse 
prospects with the same breeding and utility 
comformation as the three shown on this 


page. 





JAMES HUNT SONORA, TEXAS 
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HIS 1949 FOALS 
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MEANT ANI HEE SERB: aN 
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Wee PL : : ork ot ; wy. 
Winning a 3/8 mile race in Del Rio on April 29, Picture taken when foals were four months old. They 
1949, from Little Champ and My Question, two ex- are out of Holman bred mares. Their intelligence and 
tremely high class horses. racing conformation are already evident. 


JAMES HuNT SONORA, TEXAS 
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Horse Handling Science 


Article and Illustrations by MONTE FOREMAN, 
Roswell, N. M. 


“Flying Changes of Leads” 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourteenth of a series of graphic 
descriptions of the science of handling horses.-Comments and 
suggestions are invited. 


HE flying changes of leads are so important that no 

horse is able to handle with speed, safety, smoothness 

and efficiency without using them. If he won’t 
change, or misses changing, he can’t get to a calf if he’s 
a rope horse, and an old cow can get through him back to 
the herd if he is supposed to be a cuttin’ horse. Even a 
good prospect will eat lots of oats and cost his owner lots 
of money until he can handle both leads with a flying 
change when he has to change directions. To the best of 
my knowledge there are only three ways for a horse to 
change his leads. 

The first is seen mostly on top cuttin’ horses when they 
have to set-down in one lead and roll back on their hind- 
quarters using the other lead when they come out in the 
opposite direction to head a cow. This is the sharpest turn 
possible for a horse to make. He don’t move a hind foot off 
the ground....The change is made by the turning of his 
body over his hind legs, as illustrated and talked about 
in the August issue of The Cattleman. In this article we 
are more concerned with the types of changes of leads 
which roping, doggin’ and polo ponies have to use. They 
are the second and third types of change in which the 
horse has to keep running. 

The second type, change of leads with the hind feet 
changing first, is next in efficiency for a sharp turn be- 
cause the horse has to use less ground to make this change 
than in the third type. 

The third type, change of leads with the front feet 
changing first, is the easiest for a horse to learn to use 
when carrying a rider who has no knowledge of leads 
or changes of leads. You'll see this change about 95 
per cent of the time on roping horses and polo ponies but 
they could handle quite a bit better if taught to use each 
of the three types when they needed ’em. 

We’re trying to get our horses to work like Old Baldy, 
who, I think, has carried three men to the title of World 
Champion Calf Roper and only the Big Boss knows how 
many others have ridden to the pay window on him. Old 
Baldy isn’t the fastest pony by a long sight, but he has 
the knack, known as finish, to get to a calf with the least 
effort, in such smooth way, yet gives his rider a good 
throw in a hurry. Old Baldy has a wonderful way of 
handling his legs. He can change in his hind feet first 
when he has a sharp turn to make, or he can change in 
front first when he has the extra ground needed to make 
this type of change. By looking through his bridle at 
thousands of calves Old Baldy has learned how to carry 
a man to stock in the quickest and most efficient way. 
He knows that the change of leads with the hind feet 
first uses less ground, and makes for a sharper turn while 
running, and he uses it automatically. He uses it when 
he needs it and takes up the distance to a calf. It’s hind- 
quarter work, and again it’s ability to get the best job 
done in the smoothest and easiest way, and that’s finish. 
It sure isn’t the wildest running, or the fastest, or the 
most energetic horse that gets the best job of handling 
done....It’s the pony that can do it the easiest, most 
efficiently and with the least extra action, taking all of 
the shortcuts to his stock whether it’s roping, doggin’ or 
cuttin’. 

Next to the set-down and roll back change of leads, 
the change with the hind feet first makes for the sharpest 
turn. Let’s study the first three drawings for this reason 
and the way it’s done: No. 1. Here the horse is cleanly 
leading with his right front and right hind foot. He’s 
about to start the right front or lead foot to the ground 
and take all of the weight of both himself and the rider. 

No. 2. The horse’s and rider’s weight are on the lead 
foot. The hindquarters have come off the ground, and the 
left hind leg is making a little longer step. The right hind 
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is going to cut its step a little shorter before it’s put 
down. 

No. 3. The hind feet have landed and the horse is in the 
left lead. He didn’t take his lead foot off the ground, nor 
did he have to do any shifting or shuffling with his front 
feet. Easy, wasn’t it?—It’s just that simple, but teaching 
it to a horse or a human is one of the hardest things in 
horsemanship. It is especially hard for a human to get a 
horse to perform without the horse just accidentally pick- 
ing it up when roping or working stock. He either acci- 
dentally gets it or he doesn’t, yet there is a way to teach 
it to him. The rider has to know leads and aids to per- 
fection. . . Yes, I handed you a new one there. . . The Aids. 
They are the knowledge and application of leg pressure, 
weight balancing and rein handling which the rider has 
to do to get his horses to ride and handle to the topmost 
of their abilities. I hope to get out a book some of these 
days just on aids and the way to use ’em, but for the 
time being, notice in No. 2 that the rider has slightly 
checked or collected his horse with the reins. He has also 
pressed his right leg against the horse’s side behind the 
cinch. The horse having been trained to give away from 
this pressure moves his hindquarters away from it and 
changes step behind. Many of us teach our horses to get 
up alongside a gate by sort of pushing their hindquarters 
toward the gate with our heel or leg. We don’t get to 
the point, though, where we can really control those hind- 
quarters under all circumstances as is possible in scien- 
tific horsemanship. Even though we’d like a sharper turn 
on our horses we still have to rely on his using the third 
type of change which is the change in the front feet 
first, taken up in drawings Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

No. 4. The horse is in the left lead. His left front is 
leading and the left hind is working farther ahead of the 
right hind. 

No. 5. The rider starts to shift his weight to the right 
and reins his horse that way. Notice how the horse starts 
to reach out and change his lead foot in front. The right 
front foot starts to become the lead foot. 

No. 6. The right front foot is down and starts its use 
as the lead foot. 

No. 7. It is now the lead foot because it’s the front 
foot supporting all of the weight. The hindquarters are 
up and starting their arc in the stride. 

No. 8. Notice the right hand foot is coming forward 
now to make its change of lead. The left hind is next to 
hit the ground. 

No. 9. Look where the right hind foot went before it 
started its use on the ground. The left hind is already 
down. The lead foot has finally come off into the air. 
Notice that the left front is ahead and will be put down 
before the lead foot. 

No. 10. Finally the right lead is completed. The horse 
sure had to go through a lot of extra motion and cover 
a lot more territory to get this change done than in the 


hind change. 








(Continued on Page 151) 
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Quarter Horse Progress at Texas A. & M. 


By WiLuiAM M. WARREN 
Assistant Professor Animal Husbandry, Texas A. & M. College 


HREE years ago A. & M. College 
of Texas owned one_ registered 
Quarter Horse stallion. Today, there 
are 19 head of stallions, mares, and 
foals owned by this institution. This 
group is undoubtedly the largest—and 
we think the best—band of Quarter 
Horse stock owned by any college or 


Peggy O'Neal and her 1949 foal by 
Bubble Dexter $P-7438. Presented to 
A. & M. College of Texas by R. L. Un- 
derwood, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


university in the country. Because we 
have these animals at A. & M., students 
attending the college have an excellent 
opportunity to learn about the most 
popular breed in Texas. 

“Seeing is believing,” and when given 
a chance to see and study a top (Quarter 
stallion at halter and watch him work 
stock, the most skeptical or uninformed 
student is ready to believe the Quarter 
Horse is the horse for him. ‘Demonstra- 
tions of this sort are convincing evi- 
dence that there is a correlation be- 
tween body conformation and the ability 
to “‘do.” We all realize that there are 
exceptions to this, and that once in 
a while an off-type horse may perform 
with the best. Fortunately this is the 
exception rather than the rule; other- 
wise, we would have no guide for selec- 
tion of breeding stock. 

The livestock breeders’ basic law, 
“Like tends to beget like,” is the foun- 
dation for all laboratory judging classes. 
When students or judges place a class 
of Quarter mares or stallions this is 
their basis for final placings. The deep 
hearted, strong, short backed, long 
crouped, deep muscled, clean, straight 
legged stallion or mare is placed top 
because we recognize the necessity for 
these characteristics in a using horse. 
These qualities are not found in foals 
unless the sire and dam both had them 
grand 


to a degree. The picture of the 


mare, Peggy O’Neal and her 1949 colt by 


September 


Bubble Dexter, demonstrates this ability 
of parents to transmit their character- 
istics to offspring. When a stallion sires 
uniformly good colts such as the one 
above and those pictured with Goodson’s 
Ida Red and Belle Garcia, we can be- 
lieve we have a strong breeding horse 
or a prepotent sire. 

good horseman learns something 
more about horses with every animal he 
sees, whether it be a strong point or an 
undesirable characteristic. The great 
benefit that can be derived from a group 
of Quarter Horses such as the 19 head 
owned by A. & M. College, and the 


Goodson’s Ida Red $8338 and her 1949 
foal by Bubble Dexter $P-7438. Pre- 
sented to A. & M. College of Texas by 
Lester Goodson, Houston, Texas. 








LEO AQHA P-1335 
Oklahoma get of sire winner 1948 and 





sire of last two Oklahoma Futurity winners 


Announcing Our First Bi-Annual Sale 
of Quarter Running Horses 


Sunday, September 2oth, 1:30 P. M. 


Perry Sale Grounds 


Featuring the get and service of 
Leo and Jess Hankins 


Futurity colts already nominated for Oklahoma 
Futurity and Southwest Futurity at Tucson 


SELLING 23 HEAD 


16 colts and yearlings 
7 permanent mares, twos and threes 
bred to Leo 


Write for Catalogues 


BUD WARREN, Box 27, Perry, Okla. 


(Quarter Running Horses) 
Sale Mngr. Art Beall, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Quarter Horse 
Champions 


July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949 


1. Skipper W, champion 
stallion Denver, Hank Wies- 
camp, Alamosa, Colo. 


2. After Dark, champion 
stallion Hugoton, Kans., Ar- 
buthnot Bros. & Sidwell, Lib- 
eral, Kans. 

3. Lucky Bet, champion 
mare Salinas, Cal., Lyle J. 
Christie, Mendota, Cal. 

4. Major King, champion 
stallion Weatherford and 
Gladewater, M & M Ranch, 


Junction, Texas. 


5. Dinero P, champion stal- 
lion Sonoita, Ariz., Jay Par- 
sons. 

6. Miss Sissy Britches, 
champion mare Gladewater, 
Betty Jean Bechtol, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


7. Jesse James, champion 
performance class Jacksboro, 
Three D Stock Farm, Arling- 
ton, Texas. 


8. Red Bobby Reed, cham- 
pion mare Stamford, Houston 
and Tulsa, R. L. Underwood, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


9. Miss Big Enough Bailey, 
champion mare Sterling City, 
Bob Bailey, Ozona, Texas. 

10. Peppy’s Pokey, cham- 
pion Iowa Park and Pueblo, 
Burnett & Etter, Holly, Colo. 
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necessity for such outstanding individ- 
uals, is readily evident. The more horses 
a student can see in judging classes, the 
more adept he will be at analyzing the 
horses he will see in the future. 


It is not our aim to make accom- 
plished judges of a large number of 
students, most of whom probably have 
had very little experience with horses. 
Rather, we desire to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the characteristics essential 
to any working horse; to demonstrate to 
them the need for smart, intelligent 
heads, proper slope of shoulder anc pas- 
terns, and the real need for tough tex- 
tured, long wearing, sound feet; and to 
prove how very important balance and 
handling ability are to any horse that 
has to “do” to earn his keep and justify 
his place in this mechanized country 
today. 

Some students each year become so 
interested in the selection of livestock 
that they try out for the livestock 
judging teams. As a member of one of 
these teams a student is required to 
give oral reasons on several classes of 
livestock. In doing this he soon learns 
hat an animal can not be placed first 

cause she is a “good mare,” or just 

cause she is pretty. He soon becomes 
critical analyst and is able to tell why 
pne animal should belong first in a class 
nd another fourth. He realizes that 
one of them is perfect, and that only 
few approach perfection, The off-type, 
ggy, weedy ones, and the extremely 
umpy, knotty-muscled kind soon sort 
emselves out for him, leaving the 
iddle-of-the-road type for his top ani- 
als. Because experience has taught us 
at the extremes are the undesirables, 
We are teaching students to be wary of 
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the 16-hand, leggy, shallow bodied horse 
that stays in working shape only when 
his head is buried in the oat bin, and 
also to steer clear of the other extremes. 


Students begin work with classes of 
Quarter Horses in their freshman year. 
This affords them an opportunity to ob- 
serve the normal development of a Quar- 
ter Horse foal from birth to maturity. 
Too few of them have had a chance to 
see top animals in their various stages 
of development. This should give the 
student a clearer picture of the top foal, 
the promising yearling, the really good 
two-year-old, and the very typy mature 
animal. 

Many students have a weakness for 
the fitted or fat animal and have little 
appreciation for a horse in his “work- 
ing clothes.” This is another point we 
stress here at A. & M., and the really 
sound way to prove our point is to show 
those students the same animal six 
months later after she has dropped a 


Belle Garcia $8705 and her 1949 foal 
by Bubble Dexter #P-7438. Presented to 
the A. & M. College of Texas by R. A. 
Brown, Throckmorton, Texas. 


September 


foal or has lost a hundred pounds from 
hard use. 

Such classes in selection, breeding, 
feeding and management would be im- 
possible at Texas A. & M. except for 
the generosity of a number of out- 
standing Quarter Horse breeders who 
have donated animals to the school. If 
students at A. M. become better 
horsemen, it will be due largely to 
these same breeders and donors. 

In addition to the animals pictured, 
horses were also donated to A. & M. Col- 
lege by the following breeders: 

Albert Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico; 
G. H. Northington III, Egypt, Texas; 
Jess Koy, Eldorado, Texas; E. Paul Wag- 
goner, Arlington, Texas; Jack Warren, 
Hockley, Texas; Roy Parks and Son, 
Midland, Texas; John Ferguson, Mackay, 
Texas; Matador Land and Cattle Co., 
Channing, Texas; King Ranch, Kings- 
ville, Texas; Tom Elrod, Odessa, Texas. 


New Mexico Cowboy Sets 
Steer Tying Record 


OTTON LEE, rodeo cowboy of Fort 

Sumner, N. M., set a new world’s 

record for tying a steer when he ac- 
complished the feat in a rodeo contest 
at Pinedale, Wyoming, August 21 in 15 
seconds. His time was five-tenths of a 
second faster than the previous record 
set by Dick Truitt, Stonewall, Okla., in 
1942. Lee’s performance was made in 
a $12,000 steer roping contest in which 
12 cowboys had put up $1,000 each. 





More than 4,000 books have been pub- 
ae in English on the topic of the 
orse. 





Good Breeding Pays Dividends! | 


BITSY H BRINGS RECORD PRICE... 


i BITSY H, the outstanding Cutting Horse in the coun- 
_ try. was sold recently to Movie Star Bill Elliot... 
’ BITSY H brought the highest sale price of any cutting 


horse in history . 
' GOOD BREEDING paying dividends . . 


. » This is another example of 
. Like BITSY 


'H, all of our Horses and Colts are outstanding ex- 
-amples of GOOD BREEDING combined with ex- 


cellent training. 


A FEW OUTSTANDING COLTS 
NOW FOR SALE 


VOLNEY HILDRETH 


ALEDO, TEXAS 


15 MILES WEST OF FORT WORTH 
re ee take \ 


3 » ghee es } aa na by ig 
f L viene he os 





Horse Handling Science 
(Continued from Page 147) 

Comparisons of the drawings of the 
hind change and the front change will 
show that the lead would have been com- 
pleted in No. 6 if the horse had changed 
in the back with his hind feet to make it. 
He also took up the space between hs 
front feet shown in No. 6 more than in 
the change behind. That would make 
him take two extra steps to change in 
front first than if he’d changed behind 
first. It takes this extra ground to make 
the change before he can really start his 
turn, and that takes up about a second 
more time. 


Two steps and a second doesn’t mean 
so much you say! Or does it? Old Baldy 
doesn’t make any extra steps getting to 
a calf, nor does he waste any energy. 
These two steps and the second required 
wouldn’t be so bad if the rider got his 
throw right then, but the calf was also 
moving and it’s only after the change is 
made that the horse can really start his 
job of turning. He’s still got to put the 
rider close for the throw, and that might 
be several seconds from the change. Yes, 
the seconds tick off even in the front 
foot change, but it’s still quicker than 
the old pony running way wide and never 
even getting close to the roping stock. 
If the horse disunited in his leads, the 
rider might as well stop and ride out 
the gate, cause he hasn’t any more 
chance of catching the calf than if the 
horse didn’t change at all. 


A horse shouldn’t be changing his 
leads when the calf is running straight- 
away either....Only when the_ stock 
makes a turn is the change needed. A 
lead happy changing delegation isn’t as 
bad as the “disuniter” or “won’t changer” 
but it causes the seconds to tick off be- 
fore the throw too. By all means teach 
your horses to run on a straightaway 
without any changing in both leads. You 
get finish that way and you knock off 
time when the barrier pops. 


Painter Herefords Win Both 
Championships at Pueblo 


AINTER Hereford Co., Roggen and 

Denver, Colo., made a clean sweep 

of both championships in the Here- 
ford show at the Colorado State Fair. 
Their winnings included eight first 
places and one second place, among 
which was also a reserve championship. 
Painter Hereford Co. showed a string of 
six animals—four bulls and two fe- 
males. 

The champion Hereford bull was PHR 
Mixer Lad list, a junior yearling son of 
Proud Mixer 34th out of a Miss Cham- 
pion cow. Clayton 9th, shown by Bar 13 
Ranch, Sheridan, Wyo., was made reserve 
champion bull. 

The champion female was PHR Baca 
Lady 21st, a junior yearling heifer by 
Baca R Domino 27th out of Belle Prin- 
ceps 34th. Painter also showed the re- 
serve champion female, PHR Princess 
Mixer 1st, a senior yearling daughter of 
Proud Mixer 34th. 

F. W. Bell, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., judged the show. 








The earliest known use of horses after 


their domestication was for draft pur- 
poses. Later people learned to ride them. 
Stirrups and bridles were invented dur- 
ing the Bronze Age in Europe. 
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P. O. Box 826 


JOE BURNETT 


N.Q.H.B.A. 13235 A.Q.H.A. Reg. Applied For 


This stallion is the youngest son of that great Quarter 
Horse Sire JOE HANCOCK. Eight years old, a blood 
bay, 15.1 hands high weighing 1150 pounds. 


At three, four and five JOE BURNETT was raced with 
much better than average success and since that time has 
been used on the Burnett Triangle Ranch, doing all kinds 
of work with cattle. Lige Reed, Foreman, says he is a top 
cow horse. 


JOE BURNETT has produced some top show colts and 
stock horses during a very limited stud career. He has spent 
the greater part of his life at the Burnett Ranch where a 
large portion of the mare band are Joe Hancock mares, 
Joe Burnett’s own sire. One outstanding colt by JOE was 
the colt CLEGG HANCOCK now owned by P. C. Perner of 
Ozona, Texas. When I owned Clegg I showed him 8 times 
winning 6 blue ribbons and placing third in one show. Mr. 
Perner has shown him a number of times as a yearling 
and has never been unplaced, winning one Grand cham- 
pionship, second at 1949 Sand Hills Show and second at the 
1949 San Angelo Colt Show. 


I have a number of top registered mares in foal to 
JOE BURNETT that I would sell at this time. 


He will stand at my place on the Sunshine Hill Road adjoining 
east city limits of Electra, Texas, for the 1949-50 season for a 


fee of $50.00 cash with return privileges. 


I also have LITTLE CHIEF K., a grandson of SALTY CHIEF 
out of a DAN WAGGONER mare that will stand for 


a fee of $25.00 Cash with return. 


K BAR FARM 


W. A. KROHN 
Phones 611 - 775 




















RANCH LOANS 


Long Term Low Rate 


For prompt appraisal call or write 
Fred R. Beasley James A. Prugel 
504 South Texas Bldg. 933 Blair Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 
Jack C. Hunnicutt Texas Branch Office 


P. O. Box 656 315 Wilson Bldg. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J 














ELECTRA, TEXAS 
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I am offering for sale Mis- 
souri’s largest individually 
owned ranch—a compact, 
well-located place that will 
run 1500 head of cattle. 

Réad the description below, 
then get in touch with me. 


Willow Springs, Mo. 


Above: Scenes outside and inside 
the owner’s house. 





IS ranch consists of 14,000 acres, located about 17 miles from 
lh the county seat at Texas County, and on North Jack's Fork, 
one of the main rivers of the county. It is well stocked with game such 
as deer, turkeys, quail and fur-bearing animals, as most of this ranch 
has been used by the “Conservation of Wild Life Reserve,” and stocked 
by them for a number of years. 

Texas County is noted for its farming and stock raising. Climate and 
soil conditions are most favorable in this section of the Ozarks, and 
Houston is only four hours from St. Louis, Missouri, and two hours 
from Springfield, Missouri, markets over excellent roads. 

This 14,000-acre ranch lies in a very compact body and has approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres under hog wire fence with two barb wires above. 
The buildings cost approximately $30,000, and are in excellent condi- 
tion with the best grade of composition roofs. The lodge is built of 
stone and stucco. Has large living room 28 feet long with large stone 
fireplace finished in knotty pine. French windows open out on the two 
large screened-in porches making this very desirable when taking care 
of 20 or 30 guests. Has two nice size bedrooms with cedar-lined closets, 
bath with built-in tub, lavatory and stool, all of late design, and medi- 
cine cabinet. Kitchen with built-in cabinet sink, combination drain board, 
double mixing faucets, hot and cold water, hot water tank. All build- 


ings have electricity and several electric outlets in each room. One 
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large room upstairs arranged to sleep 15 to 20 persons. Has two lava- 


tories and toilet. 


One screened-in porch overlooks the lake, which affords a beautiful 
view and cool nights for sleeping during the summer season. The two 
other porches are also screened-in, two have cement floors. 


The guest house is a five-room modern frame bungalow. A large living 
room, hardwood floors, stone fireplace. There are two bedrooms, with 
modern bath, built-in tub, lavatory, and stool, all of late design. Nice 
size dining room. Kitchen with large built-in cabinet, drain board and 
combination sink, double mixing faucets, hot and cold water, hot water 
tank. There is also a large pantry ideal for storage space. The basement 
is of concrete and fixed for washing. 


The “Chef House” has four rooms and bath, built-in cabinet, sink, 
hot water tank. The interior is finished in knotty pine throughout. 
One large screened-in porch. Close to the stone barbecue pit is a 
shelter house with tables where the lunches may be served in the open. 
This has a cement floor. 


A fully equipped blacksmith shop to take care of all needs on the 
ranch is back of the chef house, also a three-car garage. The ranch 
buildings face a 20-acre park where nearly all the timber has been 
cut except the tall pine trees which makes a very beautiful setting 
overlooking the lake. All buildings are connected with concrete watks 
that circle through the park. The lake is about one-fourth of a mile 
long and 150 to 200 feet wide and is fed by springs, making it fine 
for swimming as well as fishing. Has stone steps leading down to the 
power house and lake from the lodge. The concrete dam built across 
the river thus forming the lake in back of the dam is very substantially 
constructed. Blasted down to solid rock bed, the dam is 12 feet wide 
at base with steel reinforcements set in the strongest of concrete. 
The power house is of stone construction equipped with turbine engine 
giving 1500-watt (A.C.) capacity, sufficient to care for all buildings 
on the ranch with electricity. 


Rem I lc 
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The pump house is of concrete construction equipped with machinery 
so it can pump water to all buildings including poultry houses and 
barn. The ranch has ten brooder houses to be used for chickens or 
turkeys with wired-in runways. These are in good condition. Several 
hydrants with running water, also a two-room caretaker house, sev- 
eral small barns nearby. 


One nearly new stone barn. The first story of the barn has a double 
wall of concrete with stone outside, the upper part of barn of frame 
having a composition roof. It is arranged so one can drive a loaded 
truck into the second story and unload feed. This is one of the best 
barns in the county—size 40 by 60 feet. Has running water piped into 
barn. 


There is plenty of water for stock as Jack’s Fork river runs through 
the ranch, also a number of everlasting springs and ponds affording 
a plentiful supply of water the year around. Ranch has many kinds 
of forage including bluestem and blue grass, lespedeza, several varieties 
of clover. 








There is an abundance of saw timber including white oak, red oak, 
walnut, pine, gum, hickory, sycamore, maple. It has been estimated to 
produce one thousand board feet per acre average, which will net 
enough to pay for land. 

One-half of the mineral goes with the land and the other half is not 
available at any price. 

There are several pastures and the place will run 1500 head of cattle. 
Has not been grazed in 1949. 

Average annuol rainfall is forty inches. 


Can be bought for one-half cash and easy terms. Immediate possession. 
Price $140,000. Clear and good abstract title. First man here gets it. 


MARCUS GIST * Willow Springs, Mo. 


Above: Plenty of Water © Good Roads ® 
New, big barn © Dam jor power, fishing, 
swimming. 
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Quarter Horse Champions 


For show season July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. Champions named since July 1, 1949, 
will be included among the 1949-50 winners. 


STAMFORD, TEXAS, JULY 2-5 


Champion Stallion, POCO BUENO, AQHA 
P-3044; owned by Three D Stock Farm, Arling- 
ton, Texas. 

Champion Mare, RED BOBBIE REED, AQHA 
7349; owned by R. L. Underwood, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, JULY 3-5 


Champion Stallion, BLONDY PLAUDIT, AQHA 
P-1962; owned by Andy Yocum, Topeka, Kansas. 

Champion Mare, MISS HOGS. NQHBA 7317; 
owned by Jeff Wheat, Allen, Kansas. 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, JULY 23-24 


Champion Stallion, MAJOR KING, AQHA 
P-14,005, NQHBA 2180; owned by M&M Ranch, 
Junction, Texas. 

Champion Mare, STAR KISS, AQHA 8582; 
owned by Three D Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas. 


PAMPA, TEXAS, AUG. 4-6 (Open Show) 


Champion Stallion, CHUBBY III, AQHA 
P-1081, NQHBA 6060; owned by Brown & Bean, 
Pampa, Texas. 

Champion Mare, CRICKET, NQHBA 11206; 
owned by Dud Withers, Earth, Texas. 

Champion Performance Class, STEELDUST’S 
LITTLE SISTER, NQHBA 311; B. B. Pippin, 
Knox City, Texas. 

PAMPA, TEXAS, AUGUST 4-6 (AQHA) 

Champion Stallion, QUARTERBACK, AQHA 
P-4295, NQHBA 7606; owned by A. R. Knight, 
Breckenridge, Texas. 

Champion Mare, PANZARITA DAUGHERTY, 
AQHA _P-963; owned by Curley Daugherty, 
Wilton, Texas. 

Champion Performance Class, TAYLOR, AQHA 
5919; owned by Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 


LLANO, TEXAS, AUGUST 8 


Champion Stallion, COWBOY'S DREAM, AQHA 
pin 12,000; owned by Clifford Martin, Llano, 


MITZI M, AQHA 11,999; 


i Champion Mare, 
Liano, Texas. 


owned by Clifford Martin, 


CLAYTON, NEW MEXICO, AUGUST 18-19 


SONNY BUCK, AQHA 


Champion Stallion, 
37 Clayton, New 


2: owned by Deming Doak, 
Mexico. 
Champion Mare, SALTY SUE ZURICK, AQHA 
15,123; owned by Jack Zurick, Stead, New Mex- 
ico, 
GLADEWATER, TEXAS, AUGUST 23-24 
i. MAJOR’ KING, AQHA 
2180; owned by M&M Ranch, 


Mare, MISS SISSY BRITCHES, 
AQHA 12,669, NQHBA 3374; owned by Betty 
Jean Bechtol, Fort Worth, Texas. 

PUEBLO, COLORADO, AUGUST 23-27 


Champion Stallion, PEPPY’S POKEY, AQHA 
P-13,691; owned by Etter & Burnett, Holly, Colo- 
rado. 

Champion Mare, SPANISH ROSE, AQHA 

-7965; owned by Loretta Wiescamp, Alamosa, 
Colorado. 

ENID, OKLAHOMA, AUGUST 26-28 

Champion Stallion, BOBBY WEIMER, AQHA 
P-9892 ; owned by Bill and Jeanne Moore, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma. 

Champion Mare, BEAUTY JO, AQHA P-2695; 
owned by Bill and Jeanne Moore, Broken Arrow. 
Oklahoma. 

WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA, SEPTEMBER 15-17 

Champion Stallion, GRAND DUKE, AQHA 
12,587; owned by Ben Terry, Woodward, Okla- 


homa. 

Champion MONTE’S BIRD, AQHA 
2,578; own Reger, Woodward, 
Oklahoma. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, SEPT. 19-26 

(AQHA) 

Champion een SUNNY CLEGG, AQHA 
5475; owne B. Cockerell, Nucla, Colorado. 
Champion HG LITTLE SQUAW B, AQHA 
13,160; owned by Ray Barnes, 
_ Mexico. 


Champion 
P-14,005, NQHB 
Junction, Tex 

Champion 


Mare, 
ed by Monte H. 


Melrose, New 


September 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, SEPT. 19-26 
(NQHBA) 
Coonan, Stallion, GOLD DOLLAR; owned 
J. W. Shoemaker, Watrous, New Mexico. 
"Chatention Mare, BRIGH EYES, NQHBA 
5856; owned by C. L. Madden, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, SEPTEMBER 20 
Champion Stallion, RED BUDDY T, AQHA 
17,109; owned by Claude Trueblood, Osage City, 


Kansas. 
Champion en, SUSIE KAN, AQHA 13,818; 
owned by M. R. Barnes, Pratt, Kansas. 


tet TEXAS, OCTOBER 2 


Champion Stallion, OLD TAYLOR, AQHA 
P-11,521; owned by Jess L. Hankins, Rock- 
springs, Texas. 

Champion Mare, RED BUD L, AQHA 13,384; 
owned by Suel H. Laning, LaPryor, Texas. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, OCTOBER 2-3 


Champion Stallion, WIMPY’S WARPY, AQHA 
12,692; owned by Charles Ward, Rimrock, Ari- 
zona. 

Champion Mare, CLABBER GIRL, AQHA 
2759; owned by Finley Ranches, Gilbert, Arizona. 


IOWA PARK, TEXAS, OCTOBER 4-9 


Champion caren, PEPPY’S POKEY, AQHA 
P-13,691, NQHBA 12,461; owned by Etter & 
Burnett, Holly, Colorado. 

Champion Mare, PARADISE VILLA FIDDLE, 
AQHA 9663; owned by B. B. Crimm, Marshall, 


Texas. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS, OCTOBER 4-9 


Champion Stallion, HOT SHOT B, AQHA 
P-4066; owned by Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. 

“Champion Mare, LITTLE DIXIE BEACH, 
AQHA P-4758; owned by G. E. Nicholson, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, OCTOBER 9-24 

Champion Stallion, HIRED HAND, AQHA 
P-2495 ; owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

Champion Mare, MITZI AQHA 11,999; 
owned by Clifford R. Martin, Llano, Texas. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, OCTOBER 16-17 

Champion Stallion, TIC TAC SIMS, AQHA 
6783: owned by J. L. Sirrine, Mesa, Arizona. 

Champion Mare, CLABBER GIRL, AQHA 2759; 
owned by Finley Ranches, Gilbert, Arizona. 





For RANCH - RODEO - RACE TRACK 
We Raise, Use and Recommend 


BUCKSKIN 


Quarter Horses 


* BORN WITH COW SENSE 
QUIET DISPOSITIONS 
* HAVE SPEED TO SPARE 


wr 


BUCKSKIN RONDO 


NQHBA 3399 and AQHA 7324 


J. LEE MURRAY 


ANGLETON, TEXAS 


(STRONG YELLOW JACKET BLOODLINES) 


TOPS WITH COWMEN, RODEO BOYS, RACE FANS 





1949 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, OCTOBER 16-23 

Champion Stallion, POCO BUENO, AQHA 
P-3044; owned by Three D Stock Farm, Arling- 
ton, Texas. 

Champion Mare, BETTY LOU, AQHA P-4888; 
owned by R. L. Underwood, Wichita Fails, 
Texas. 

SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 22-24 

Champion Stallion, CATECHU, AQHA P-1331; 
ques by Forrest Homer, Lemon Cove, Cali- 
ornia. 

Champion Mare, LUCKY BET, AQHA P-2762; 
owned by Araujo & Christie, Mendota, California. 
WHARTON, TEXAS, OCTOBER 26-30 

Champion Stallion, KING JOE, AQHA P-1017; 
owned by Jack Mehrens, Richmond, Texas. 

Champion Mare, WARD’S , AQHA 
10,584, NQHBA 6141; owned by M. H. Ward, 

Ivin, Texas. 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 1-2 
Champion Stallion. CHARLIE COOKE, AQHA 
14,877, NQHBA 6980; owned by L. B. Snyder, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MITZI M, AQHA 11,999; 
owned by Clifford Martin, Llano, Texas. 


SONORA, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 3 
Champion Stallion, CUELLAR, AQHA P-1821; 
NQHBA 8182; owned by A. C. Hillman, Valley 
Springs, Texas. 
Champion Mare, GIRLIE, AQHA 11,467; owned 
by Jess Koy, Eldorado, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 15 

Champion Stallion, LEACHO, AQHA P-8200; 
owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

Champion Mare, SUSIE BABE K, AQHA 7701; 
owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

KINGSVILLE, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 16 

Champion Stallion, PEPPY’S RIBBON, AQHA 
8013; owned by C. N. Cooke, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Champion Mare, ESTRELLA, NQHBA 11,763; 
owned by Alex Weil, Hebbronville. Texas. 

JACKSBORO, TEXAS, DECEMBER 

Champion Stallion, PONDIE, AQHA 1556; 
owned by Ed Heller, Dundee, Texas. 

Champion Mare, SUSIE BABE K, AQHA 7701; 
owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

Champion Performance Class, JESSIE JAMES, 
AQHA 2257, owned by Three D Stock Farm, 
Arlington, Texas. 

DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 14-22 

Champion Stallion, SKIPPER W, AQHA 7964; 
owned by Hank Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colorado. 

i SPANISH ROSE, AQHA 
by Loretta Wiescamp, Alamosa, 
Colorado. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, FEBRUARY 2-13 

Champion Stallion, HIRED HAND, AQHA 
P-2495; owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

Champion Mare, RED BOBBIE REED, AQHA 
7349; owned by R. L. Underwood, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS, JANUARY 28-FEB. 6 

Champion Stallion, BABE MAC C, AQHA 
13,014; owned by Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 

Champion Mare, LITTLE PEGGY H, AQHA 
P-12,765; owned by Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS, MARCH 3 

Champion Stallion, HICKORY RED, AQHA 
P-2988, NQHBA 2865; owned by A. V. Wilson, 
Plainview, Texas. 

Champion Mare, LITTLE PEGGY H, AQHA 
P-12,765; owned by Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA, MARCH 5-11 

Champion Stallion, BUNKY PHILLIPS, AQHA 
12,150, NQHBA 7869; owned by Tom L. Mills, 
Jr., Jackson, Louisiana. 

Champion Mare, Unnamed Mare, LSU, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA, MARCH 4-13 

Champion Stallion, STORMY DAY MOORE, 
AQHA 12,526; owned by Austin Moore, Webb 
City, Oklahoma. 

Champion Mare, RED BOBBIE REED, AQHA 
7349; owned by R. L. Underwood, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

ODESSA, TEXAS, MARCH 9-11 

Champion Stallion, BABE MAC C, AQHA 
13,014; owned by Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 

Champion Mare, MISS BEA, AQHA 16,060; 
owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

EL PASO, TEXAS, MARCH 15-20 

Champion Stallion, BABE MAC C, AQHA 
13,014; owned by Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 

Champion Mare, POWDER PARKS, AQHA 
12,576; owned by Roy Parks, Jr., Midland, Texas. 

OPEN SHOW 
Champion Stallion, CLEGG HANCOCK, NQHBA 
Paul Perner, Ozona, Texas. 
SOBRE’S DIANE, AQHA 
by Frances Weeg, Big Spring, 


TUCSON, ARIZONA, MARCH 25 
Champion Stallion, JOE CLAYTON, AQHA 





Ae Cattleman 
POPCORN 


AQHA P-2706 AQHA 14549 
Sire: Red Dog Dam: Natalie Sire: Joe H Dam: 
AQHA P-55 AQHA 57 AQHA P-455 


We have around 80 mares with foals to choose from and 
FOR possibly 50 yearlings and twos and around 20 young broke 
horses, mostly by the three stallions pictured. Our mares 
SALE include young mares by these horses and about 15 own grand- 
daughters of “Yellow Jacket” as well as mares by “Whisk 
Away No. 16” and old “Norfleet.” Will sell one or a carload. 


Watch The Cattleman for sale announcement 


VERNER V. PARKER 


Honey Boy Parker River Front Ranch 


AQHA P-10814 


Sire: Newsboy, 
P-13,000 


Dam: Sonsa Brown ARNETT, OKLAHOMA 





P-10738 
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“TOP” CALF ROPERS KNOW: THEY 
‘ MUST BE WELL-MOUNTED to stay 
} “TOPS.” THAT IS WHY A SON OF 
] < CHUBBY T. was chosen by TOOTS 
d MANSFIELD & SUNNY EDWARDS. 
, EDWARDS TIED 3 CALVES IN A 
¥) MATCH AT COLEMAN, using TINKER 
; : . . | T. in 13.6, 12.2 & 11.6! 
2 
, 
, 
, 
} 
: 
; 
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you will be seeing more of 
Chubby T’s colts in the arena 


| 


VISITORS WELCOME 


the coffee is always on. 
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| JACK TURNEY *  ‘SONoRA TAS" 























For Replacement Commercial Grade Herefords 


FLOWING “PD CATTLE co. 


1834 Curtis, Denver, Colo. Roggen, Colo. 
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CHARLIE COOKE 


NQHBA 6980 — AQHA 14,877 
Foaled May 17, 1946 
Sire, Booger Red; Dam, Bay Dolly 
Weight 1165 lbs. — used in performance classes — handles exceptionally 
well — a well-mannered horse — is handled by children — shown in many 
approved shows and always placed — red sorrel — blaze face. Grand 
} champion 1948, Beeville, Texas. 


SPUDDER PARK STABLES 


3202 Highland Ave. * Corpus Christi, Texas 
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3252, NQHBA 7101; owned by R. A. Stewart, 
Paulden, Arizona. 

Champion Mare, OCLABBER GIRL, AQHA 
2759; owned by Finley Ranches, Gilbert, Arizona. 
PADUCAH, TEXAS, APRIL 1-2 
Champion Stallion, HICKORY RED, AQHA 
P-2988, NQHBA 2865; owned by A. V. Wilson, 

Plainview, Texas. 

Champion Mare, FANCY B, AQHA 17702; 
owned by Nick Barnes, Tulia, Texas. 

STERLING CITY, TEXAS, APRIL 30 

Champion Stallion, BABE MAC C, AQHA 
13,014, owned by Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 

Champion Mare, MISS GOOD EN ; 
BAILEY, AQHA 17,115; owned by Bob Bailey, 
Ozona, Texas. 

SONOITA, ARIZONA, MAY 1 

Cnampion Stallion, DINERO P, AQHA P-6324; 
owned by Jay Parsons, Benson, Arizona. 

Champion Mare, HULA GIRL P, AQHA 
P-16,434; owned by Art Pollard, Tucson, Arizona. 

VERNON, TEXAS, MAY 2-7 

Champion Stallion, BAR V POWERHOUSE, 
AQHA Pending; owned by P. K. Ranch, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Champion Mare, LITTLE PEGGY H, AQHA 
P-12,765; owned by Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. 

LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA, MAY 6-8 

Champion Stallion, BABY; owned by J. A. 
Lawton, Sulphur, Louisiana. 

A, 1 Mare, SUSIE BUCK; owned by J. 

. Lawton, Sulphur, Louisiana. 

PENDLETON, OREGON, MAY 12-15 

Champion Stallion, MONTE CARLO, AQHA 
8807; owned by John C. Horton, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Champion Mare, MISS BLACK DIAMOND, 
AQHA 3351; owned by Pat Mann, Adams, 
Oregon. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, MAY 13-15 

Champion Stallion, V-DAY KOY, em 8218; 
owned by Jess Koy, Eldorado, Tex 

Champion Mare, POWDER PARKS, AQHA 
12,756; owned by Roy Parks, Jr., Midland, 
Texas. 

POMONA, CALIFORNIA, MAY 21-22 

Champion Stallion, MUSIC MOUNT, AQHA 
P-5229; owned by Herman Snyder, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Champion Mare, MISS BEA, AQHA 16,060; 
owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

SAYRE, OKLAHOMA, MAY 24 
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Judy Rainy Day, AQHA 2749, sired by Rainy Day 13, one of the greatest Quarter mares 
living, an approved brood mare. Has three outstanding colts to her credit. @ One 
two-year-old, copper color, stud colt, sired by Golden Chief No. 2. © One yearling filly, 
copper color, sired by Dexter, one of the best, and one stud colt at side, sired by Dexter. 
® Goldy Red Wood, AQHA 11520, prize winner Palomino mare, filly colt at side, sired 
by Larry King, Register No. 4788, sired by Babe Grande of King Ranch. ®@ Louw Buckskin, 
AQHA 7129, fine stud colt by her side. 


A number of mares, all ages registered in AQHA. Some fine filly colts, one and two 
years old, all subject to registration. 


You will not be disappointed if you look at these horses. It is a pleasure to show them, 
and you are always welcome. 


J. W. FERGUSON-636 Nacol Bldg., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Telephone No. 6330 — Res. 2-3389 
Ranch located 9 miles northwest of Wichita Falls, Texas 














Ch i Stallion, JOE BOB, AQHA P-1064; 
owned by Dr. W. B. Griffin, Elk City, Oklahoma. 
Champion Mare; owned by John Sturgeon, 
Thomas, Oklahoma. 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS, MAY 26-28 
Champion Stallion, HICKORY RED, AQHA 
7702 ; 
owned by Nick Barnes, “Tulia, Texas. 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS, MAY 27-28 
Champion Stallion, BAY BOB, AQHA 12,570; 


| owned by Jess Koy, Eldorado, Texa 


Champion Mare, SAGE HEN; anna by Clif- 
ford Martin, Llano, Texas. 

Champion Racing Type _ Stallion, TEXAS 
STRANGER, NQHBA 6093; owned by Ernest 
Leinweber, Home, Texas. 

Champion Racing Type Mare, MITZI M, AQHA 
11,999; owned by Clifford Martin, Llano, Texas. 


DEL RIO, TEXAS, JUNE 3-4 
Champion Stallion, BAY BOB, AQHA 12,570; 


| owned by Jess Koy, Eldorado, Texas. 
BAK 


Champion Mare, SQUEAKY S; owned by 
Stoner Brothers, Uvalde, Texas. 


American Royal Beef Cattle 
Judges Named 


H. KILDEE, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia., will select the grand 
champion steer of all breeds and 
classes at the American Royal Live Stock 
Exposition in Kansas City, October 15- 
22. P. S. Shearer, Iowa State College, 
will judge the Aberdeen-Angus steers; 
James Sanders, Suncrest Ranch, Gunni- 
son, Colo., wil! judge the Hereford steers; 
and Fred Francis, University of Illinois, 
will judge the Shorthorn steers. 

Sanders will also judge the Hereford 
breeding classes. 

A. D. Weber, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., will judge the Aber- 
deen-Angus breeding classes and A. E. 
Darlow, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, will judge the purebred Short- 
horns. 








The Bull Pen 


By HENRY ELDER 
Secretary Texas Hereford Association 


EREFORD breeders are planning to 

bring some carlots and pens of 

bulls to the 1950 Fort Worth show, 
and indications are that we will have a 
good bull show. Many have committed 
themselves for a definite number of 
bulls they expect to show. There are a 
number of breeders who have not been 
contacted personally and the list is far 
from complete. We would like to hear 
from other breed- 
ers who plan to 
show some bulls. 
Let us know 
whether you ex- 
pect to show a 
carload or a pen 
of five, and their 
ages. Breeders 
who do not have 
their bulls on feed 
should start them 
right away. Most 
of those we have 
seen are already 
on feed. The list 
of breeders and 
the number of 
bulls they plan to 
show are as fol- 
lows: (This is an 
incomplete list 
and other names will be added from 
time to time.) 


Flat Top Ranch, Walnut Springs, 1 
carlot yearlings and 1 carlot senior 


Henry Elder 











FOR SALE 


BO GRANDE 


AQHA 7393, PHBA 4492 


7 year old Palomino 
Quarter Horse 


Located on Y Ranch, 30 miles 
southwest of Crowell, Texas. 
J. E. Roark, Foreman. 


* 


Call or write: 

R. P. WEBB, Manager 
Jessie Herring Johnson 
Estate 
Box 1364, Telephone 780 
Vernon, Texas 


* 


We also have several well-bred 
mares and fillies for sale. 
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calves; Bruce Parks, Clifton, 1 pen of 
five yearlings; Jim Hering, McGregor. 
1 pen of 5 senior calves; Straus Medina 
Hereford Ranch, San Antonio, 1 pen of 
5 yearlings and 2 pens of 5 senior calves; 
Frank Jordan, Mason, 1 pen of 5 year- 
lings; Dudley Bros., Comanche, 2 pens 
of 5 senior calves; Northwoods Stock 
Farm, Fort Worth, 1 pen of 5 year- 
lings; Chas. Neblett, Jr., Stephenville, 
1 pen of 5 senior calves; J. S. Bridwell, 
Wichita Falls, 1 carlot of senior calves; 
Geo. Nance, Canyon, 1 carlot of yearlings 
and 1 pen of 5 junior calves; W. E. 
Dameron, Hereford, 1 pen o? senior 
calves; Arledge Bros., Seymour, 1 pen 
of junior calves; Dr. Charles H. Harris, 
Fort Worth, 1 pen of senior calves, 1 pen 
of yearlings; Wayne H. Hammon, Wichita 
Falls, 1 pen yearlings. Payne & Leay, 
Waurika, Okla., 1 carlot of senior bull 
calves. 

The August issue of The Cattleman 
carried an article entitled, “What Kind 
of a Hereford Bull?” We think every 
breeder of registered Herefords should 
read it and study the comments of the 
commercial cowmen who expressed their 
opinions. After all, it is the commercial 
breeder who buys registered bulls from 
the registered breeder, and this possibly 
comprises 90 per cent or more of the 
bulls produced. Most breeders produce a 
very small per cent of bulls that go into 
registered herds, and they should be 
chiefly concerned with producing bulls 
that will please the commercial breeder. 
We think every registered breeder should 
strive to produce some bulls that will be 
good enough to go into registered herds; 


however, his chief aim should be to 
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please the man who buys the big part 
of his bulls. 

The opinions of these men as to the 
kind of bulls they prefer, should help 
breeders, who are in a quandary re- 
garding the kind of cattle to produce, to 
analyze their cattle and see where they 
stand. It is true that this is the opinion 
of a comparatively small number of men, 
and yet we think it is a good cross- 
section of the thinking of commercial 
cow men. Practically all of those who 
answered the questionnaire and expressed 
opinions are large operators and repre- 
sent a large number of cattle. From 
their answers it se»ms that they are 
very evenly divided as to their preference 
for a large type bull or a medium type 
bull, with 14 preferring the large type 
and 13 the mediam type. None preferred 
the small type. Practically all said they 
wanted rugged bulls with plenty of bone. 
They also want bulls that have been de- 
veloped properly, not overly fitted, but 
well developed. The article begins on 
page 25, August issue. Read it if you 
haven’t already done so. 





Four types of wild horses of Europe 
and Asia gave rise to our domesticated 
breeds. The forest-type was stocky and 
broad-hoofed. The plateau-type was 
slender-limbed and narrow-faced. The 
steppe-type was roman-nosed, with short 
neck, upright mane, and narrow hoofs. 
The foothills-type was race horse-like, 
having a long neck and high set tail. 





The Mysians, a people of northwestern 
Asia Minor, are said to be the inventors 


of mule-breeding nearly 3,000 years ago. 
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FEATURING tte got and 


* CA ELATION 33d 


CA Elation 33d is a son of WHR Elation 52d and is owned jointly 
with Circle A Farms, Morris, Ill. His calves are outstanding, and 
his get and service will be a feature of the sale. Pictured at left 
are two of his daughters. 





OFFERING 45 LOTS 


Lot 12— 

MHF Nena Elation Ist, 
senior heifer calf by 
CA Elation 33d. 
Sells open. 

° 
Lot 13— 

MHF Nena Elation 2nd, 
senior heifer calf by 
CA Elation 33d. 
Sells open. 


° 
Lot 11— 


ECF Miss Domineta H 
by Edg-Clif Symbolier. 


* 


ENTIRE SHOW HERD SELLS 


9 BULLS 


1 proven herd sire, WHR Meteor 2Ist, 
bred by WHR 
1 two-year-old by WHR Blocky Helmsman 
2 eighteen-months old bulls, by WHR Cav- 
alier 45th, out of WHR Flashy Monogram 
3 yearling bulls 
2 junior bull calves by CA Elation 33d 


36 FEMALES 


13 first calf heifers selling with calves at 
foot. They are mostly WHR Cavalier 45th 
and WHR Royal Duke 20th’s daughters. The 
calves at foot are by CA Truemolder M and 
CA Elation 33d. 

10 bred heifers, including 2 two-year-old show 
heifers, one by Baca Duke 2nd, and one 
by Baca R Domino 33d. 

11 yearling heifers, including 2 junior yearling 
show heifers by Baca Duke 2nd and Edg- 
Clif Symbolier. The balance of the heifers 
are by WHR Cavalier 45th and WHR Meteor 
21st. Some will be bred by sale day. 

2 senior heifer calves from the show herd by 
CA Elation 33d. 


s, MISSION HILLS FARM 


F. C. and J. H. WALLOWER, Owners 





ik oer 


The Cattleoman 


Acruice of these two herd sires 





* CA TRUE MOLDER M 


CA True Molder M by WHR True Molder, the 1946 American 
Royal Champion. He is pictured as a two-year-old and is excep- 
tional in type and conformation, showing great smoothness and 


quality. His service is a feature of the sale. 





AT THE FARM 


LOCATION: 


Sale at the farm, located one-half mile east of 
Joplin Stock Yards, or one mile north and one- 
half mile east of Junction of U. S. Highways 
66 and 71 and 166. 


SALE HEADQUARTERS: 


Connor Hotel, Joplin, Missouri. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


A. W. Thompson, Jewett Fulkerson, Claud Wil- 
lett for The Cattleman. 


SALE MANAGER: 
Fulkerson Sales Management Service, Liberty, 
Missouri. 

FOR CATALOG, 
Address: Mission Hills Farm, Box 345, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


MAKE A DATE WITH MISSION HILLS 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1949 


Lot 23— 

Noe’s Baca Princess 8th, 
two-year-old show heifer 
by Baca Duke 2d 
bred to CA True 
Molder M 


Lot 24— 

Noe’s Baca Duchess 48th, 
two-year-old show 
heifer by Baca R Domino 
33d bred to 
CA True Molder M. 


Lot 10— 
Noe’s Baca Princess 11th, 
junior yearling show 
heifer by Baca Duke 2d. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


A. D. HAMMON, ® 


G. COMFORT, Herdsman 


MISSION 
HILLS FARM 
Sale 


JOPLIN, MO. 
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Close the Quarter Horse Books 


By Ep BATEMAN, SR. 


INCE the day this writer presented 

the suggestion (in a recent issue of 

a nationally-circulated breed maa- 
zine) that the two recognized Quarter 
Horse registries proceed immediately to 
close their books, a lively storm of dis- 
cussion has arisen. 

This was the hoped-for result. Clos- 
ing the registries of both—save only to 
get of both registered sire and dam— 
is worth the deepest consideration of 
every active Quarter Horse man, and 
his association affiliation and sympa- 
thies should not be regarded as a bar 
to such consideration. The question as 
to whether indiscriminate registration 
should cease is breed-wide, and it is a 
pressing question. Failure to answer it 
properly may bring the unhappiest hours 
of Quarter Horse history. 

The passage of time, then, being the 
very essence of the argument, the horse 
issue of The Cattleman presents a timely 
and highly adequate medium for this re- 
buttal of mine. Of necessity, I shall deal 
with the arguments of those who oppose 
closing, and I may add they were nu- 
merous and influential. 

These arguments were varied in text 
and heat, but they sum up rather easily. 
Lumped together and compressed, what 
all opponents said was this: (a) that 
the Quarter Horse registry associations 
were still working the field for Quarter 
Horses as yet undiscovered but with 
possible breed value; and (b) new breed 





(Editor's Note: The ideas expressed 
in this article relate to deeply impor- 
tant and highly controversial factors 
in Quarter Horse breeding. They are 
presented by a widely knoum breeder, 
who is regarded by other breeders as a 
sincere and practical-minded supporter 
of Quarter Horse activity. The Cattle- 
man believes the questions under debate 
are worth full consideration on the part 
of Quarter Horse men, but our readers 
should bear in mind always that the 
expressed thoughts of contributors, un- 
der their own signature, do not neces- 
sarily represent the viewpoint of this 
publication or its editors.) 


building could not result as quickly as 
immediate book-closing would indicate 
it had—in fact, one proponent suggested 
that open registries were needed for 
fifty years. 

This writer’s original arguments for 
closing both registries immediately, con- 
tinue to answer these two viewpoints. 

The two active and widely recognized 
Quarter Horse registry associations have 
been fiercely competitive for the past 
three and one-half years. Both working 
with apparent good intent, they have 
in that time covered every possible 
source of Quarter Horse foundation 
stock with such thoroughness that any 
Quarter Horse (either in breeding or 
appearance) showing undoubted breed- 
ing or conformation, could and should 
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have been registered. Thoroughbred 
strains capable of contributing to the 
Quarter Horse type-breed have been pre- 
sented favorably to Quarter Horse breed- 
ers. The Quarter Horses remaining to 
be discovered cannot help but be ex- 
tremely limited in number. 

What resulted from this lop-sidedness 
was inevitable. Concentration of regis- 
try effort led to a serious over-emphasis 
of the Quarter Horses of today as a 
breed source only. Thousands of Quar- 
ter Horses of unquestioned possibilities 
lead an existence today that fits no con- 
cept in our nation’s history as the mis- 
sion of any breed of horse. These thou- 
sands of animals are totally untrained, 
or at best, trained merely to lead—and 
not too well in that simple maneuver. 
Owners of such animals have themselves 
been educated to believe in and rely 
upon the fallacy that there is a great 
demand for the Quarter Horse as a 
breeding animal alone, and that the ex- 
hibition of Quarter Horses at-halter is 
all that is required to maintain a con- 
stant and rising market demand. If this 
was ever true (and I am one breeder 
who never found it so) it is totally in 
error now. The appearance of Quarter 
Horse animals in the show ring, con- 
testing at-halter, offers no guide what- 
ever to Quarter Horse value in dollars. 
Neither does it create customers for 
Quarter Horse breeders, or even new 
friends for the breed. Most spectators 
now appearing at at-halter show rings 
are breeders themselves, and certainly 
cannot be classified as ardent buyers. 
The majority are on the prowl through 
the audience, seeking to sell this or that 
“good one” from their own breeding 
band. 





QUARTER HORSE RACES, FORT DUNCAN RACE TRACK, EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 
Five Full Days — October 27 - 28 - 29 - 30 and 31, 1949 


Purse Races and Match Races daily with one or more long races each afternoon, beginning at 2:00 P. M. 
Sponsored by American Quarter Racing Association and Eagle Pass Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
For stall reservations contact: CLIFTON BUTLER, R.F.D. 2, BOX 115, Eagle Pass, Texas. Tele. 9008-F-12. 
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This condition has resulted in a stale- 
mated Quarter Horse market. In fact, 
marketing conditions on Quarter Horses 
hardly warrant the designation of ‘“mar- 
ket.” The only animal really selling to 
an ardent demand is a well-trained and 
well qualified racing Quarter Horse, or 
a top roping or cutting Quarter Horse. 
To this group can be added the top 
reining or “handling” Quarter Horse, 
though this group is so limited in num- 
ber the sales from it are not a notice- 
able factor. 

There is not now, and never has been, 
a “cow horse” market for Quarter 
Horses. Ranches, as a rule, have their 
own Quarter Horse breeding bands, and 
sell individuals from these bands when- 
ever they can. The price range in ranch 
horses always has been the very lowest 
of all “using” horses, even when a sale 
to ranches could be managed. It is quite 
safe to say that as of today one large 
and well-managed ranch could supply 
all the demand in the United States for 
cow horses, and the prices realized 
would make such an operation a losing 
venture. 

If the field has been covered for the 
registration of foundation Quarter Horse 
stock freely and adequately, and if the 
market on Quarter Horses proves there 
is more than a surplus of breeding stock 
available, why argue for further scour- 
ing of the registry field, and why argue 
that “breed-building” calls for open reg- 
istry books for from years to a half- 
century ? 

Lack of practical analysis accounts for 
both positions. There is actually no such 
thing as “breed building” in the Quarter 
Horse industry. It was done long ago. 
The type-breed is at least two centuries 
old, and has always belonged to the true 
hot-bloods of the equine world, and 
therefore as to general character has 
always been a running horse in speed 
and action. What the Quarter Horse 
needed for a long time, it now has in 
embarrassing profusion—registry iden- 
tification and the location and geo- 
graphical fixing of dominant family 
strains. Certainly the Quarter Horse 
is not a new breed, and nobody is go- 
ing to make a new breed out of it, in 
five years or fifty. And if you breed 
Quarter Horses in the dominant family 
strains, neither are you going to change, 
or even more than slightly modify, the 
type-breed’s fine muscular structure and 
capacity for performance. Reference to 
the amount of time which must pass 
before a registry book is soundly found- 
ed is also quite misleading. It is true 
enough that it took fifty years for the 
Thoroughbred book to emerge, and like 
time for other horse breeds. These reg- 
istry developments referred to came 
along in the “horse” age of the nation, 
and communication was slow and but 
poorly used. Your writer has traveled 
more distance and looked at more Quar- 
ter Horses in the last twenty years than 
any five men in five whole generations 
coming before him. The same is true of 
all of us, and with such things as per- 
fected photography, capably published 
and widely circulated livestock periodi- 
cals, personal mail on wings, and fifty- 
miles-per-hour truck and trailer trans- 
port, why doubt that the Quarter Horse 
registries could do a better and more 
complete job of individual and family 
strain registry identification in five 
years than any of these predecessors? 


All the evidence points clearly to the 
fact that we have reached an important 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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Don Sampson, secretary of the Nebraska Hereford Association, writing in 
a recent Association news letter after a visit to Bernard Behnke’s place, 
Bartley, Nebraska, had this to say about BTO Osborne Domino, a son of our 
herd sire, DL Domino (formerly Osborne Domino 13th): 
“Saw some more good cows and calves, but the thing that really 
took my eye here was his ‘Osborne Domino’ bull from the Diamond 
L Ranch in Texas. He’s a son of what is supposed to be one of the 
best bulls ever to leave the TO Ranch. He’s well-fleshed, straight 
bottom line, and a heart girth and fore-flank that you don’t often see. 
Reminded me, in that respect, of Cornhusker, the Futurity Champion. 
And I don’t believe I have ever seen a smoother bull.” 


A few junior calves for sale, now. 


You Are Always Welcome Here 


Dtacnond 





MRS. F. M. LEGE Jr. Owner 
FRED M. LEGE Ill, Manager 


ON U. S. HIGHWAY 81— 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 








Ranch 


ST SOUTH OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





[lavajo Rugs, Saddle Blankets 


DIRECT FROM 
NAVAJO 
RESERVATION 
Every blanket guar- 
anteed to be strictly 
hand-made from pure 
virgin wool. Single 
saddles about 30 x 30 
$7.00—Doubles about 
30x60 $14.00, plus 
postage. Brightly col- 
ored stripes, no two 

alike. 


J. B. 


STILES 


Castle Butte Trading Post, Box 873, Winslow, Ariz. 





REGISTERED 
TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE 
BREEDING STOCK 
For Sale 
T. TENNESSEE ALLEN 391173 
(Grandson of Hunter's Allen) 


A proved sire, with some of his colts, and 
broodmares bred to him. All with papers, 
priced to sell. 

GEO. P. GROUT 


Talco, Tex. Pastures at Hagansport on Highway 37 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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JOHN H. TATLOCK DISPERSION 
+.» » PIEDMONT, KANSAS 


Sale to be held at the Ranch located 52 miles east 
of Wichita on Kansas Highway 96 


250 HEAD «+ 175 LOTS 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1949 


OFFERING AS FOLLOWS: 


5 HERD BULLS: 
Delson Domino 16th—Calved March 15, 1942. Sired by WHR Real 
Domino 4lst. We purchased this bull from Will Condell in 
1943. A large number of his daughters sell in the sale. He is 
a rugged bull with substance and scale. He has been one of 
our greatest sires. 


JHT Dandy Domino 4th—an outstanding son of Delson Domino 
16th. 


FRC Rupert Tone 4lst—calved Sept. 18, 1944. We purchased this 


bull from Frank Robert Condell. He is intensely Hazlett breed- 
ing. 


FRC Rupert—calved July 10, 1944, purchased from the Frank Robert 
Condell herd at El Dorado. 


JHT Hazford Boy 5th—an intensely Bocaldo 6th bred sire. 


4 yearling bulls—the good kind by above mentioned sires. 


102 cows—strong in Hazlett breeding. 75 calves at foot, by above mentioned 
sires. 


34 2-year-old bred heifers—by our herd sires. 
30 yearling heifers—they are good. 


JOHN H. TATLOCK DISPERSION 
* » » PIEDMONT, KANSAS 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1949 
250 HEAD --- 175 LOTS « « + 


EVERYTHING SELLS! 


Because of other business interests, this sale is necessary. 
The herd has been carefully culled through the years and 
it is strongly built on WHR and Hazlett blood lines. A calf- 
hood vaccination program has been used since 1943. 


This is a practical, useful, money-making group of breed- 
ing cattle. 


Also selling in complete dispersion, our Jersey herd. 16 
Jersey cows, purebred but not recorded: 8 Jersey 
yearling heifers, also purebred but not recorded. 
This is a very outstanding group of Jerseys, being 
one of the good herds of the area. 

Also Selling a Large Amount of Baled Hay 


SALE STARTS AT 11:30 A. M. 


* 


For catalog, Address J. H. Tatlock, Oil Producer 
111 S. Topeka, Wichita, Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Earl Gartin, Jewett Fulkerson, W. H. (Bill) Heldenbrand e Claud Willett. The Cattleman 


SALE MANAGERS: 
National Auction Co., Fort Worth. Texas and Fulkerson Sale Management Service, Liberty. Mo. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1949 
250 HEAD -- 175 LOTS « « 
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Horse King of the 
Pecos Valley 


By Georcia B. REDFIELD 





Editor’s Note—Stories of John Chisum, as the Cattle 
King of the Pecos Valley, The Queen of his Jingle-Bob- 
Ranch, and other stories of the Cattle Barons of the 
Pecos have been written, at various times, by Georgia 
B. Redfield, for “The Cattleman” magazine. 

One of the most interesting of them all, however, is 
the story of the Horse King of the Pecos Valley we are 
presenting, contributed by that author for the special 





Eleventh Annual Horse Issue of “The Cattleman.” mon * se so : - 
Stable of Bonney & Sons in Roswell, N. M. 








N June 4, 1881, sixty-eight years 
ago, a slender, eager-eyed youth 
coming from Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, arrived in the little adobe cat- 
tle trading post of Roswell, New Mexico. 
Here, in the new village of half a dozen 
or so mud topped adobe and dug-out 
houses the young Kentuckian established 
his permanent home. Here he began “a- 
riding” the long winding trail of high 
adventure and romance in the Pecos Val- 
ley cow country of his boyhood dreams, 
and here he established the first im- 
portant horse ranch in the valley. 
While the newcomer wore well polished 


boots and _ back-in-the-states tailored 
clothes, he would never have been spot- 


ted as a “tender foot,” for he had a quick 
flashing, friendly smile, and he walked 
with proud assurance and an unafraid 
youthful swagger. 


The young adventurer, age 21, was 
C. D. Bonney, who, in November will be 
90 years old. He is Roswell’s oldest liv- 
ing pioneer settler and one of the Pecos 
Valley’s most highly respected citizens. 
On the very first day of his arrival he 
set-about assisting in plans for building 
and development of the village and the 
barren plains country he chose for his fu- 
ture home. 

Captain Joseph C. Lea, who was called 
the “Father of Roswell,” met and was 
favorably impressed with young Bon- 


ney’s business ability and in a short time 
Bonney became associated with Captain 
Lea in his merchandising business. Their 
store across the street from the site of 
the present Chaves County courthouse, 
was prosperous and until 1884 flourished 
under the firm title of “Lea, Bonney and 
Company.” ; 
Ox-Trains Used for Freightin 
All merchandise was freighted into 
Roswell for the Lea-Bonney store from 
the nearest railroad at Las Vegas by 
Mexican ox and burro trains, for there 
was a séarcity of horses because of In- 
dian raiders’ horse traffic. They would 
steal and sell fine horses on the plains 
and the buffalo range and on the But- 
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Watrous, New Mexico 


MARSHALL SELLMAN, President 


‘NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION FALL SALE 
CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 
OCTOBER 4, 1949 -:- 1:00 P. M. 


Held in connection with the 
Southwestern Cattle Festival, October 3-5 


30 Serviceable Age Bulls — 10 Bred Heifers | 


The cattle will be presented in strong breeding condition | 
but not show fitted. Both breeders of registered Herefords | 
and commercial cow men are urged to attend and make 
selections. For information or catalog write: 


New Mexico Hereford Association... Box 616 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BERT C. ROY, Sale Manager 
Rogers, New Mexico 
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Unretouched Photograph 


Beef Cattle Improvers 


You sell your beef cattle by the pound, therefore, added weight to your annual calf crop is an important 
factor. These added dollars per head can be realized by using one of our registered Beef Type Brahman bulls. © 


Our foundation Brahman cattle are of Gir and Guzerat bloodlines from such good herds as J. D. Hudgins, © 
Hogue Poole, and others who have been so successful breeding Beef Type Brahmans. 


$ 


For Sale, Now Coming 2’s Registered Brahman Bulls 
A typical bull pictured above. 


Visit Us at the Kauchk 


Come see these cattle under ranch conditions. You’ll be surprised at the weight for age of these cattle. Our 
Ranch is located off San Antonio-Laredo Highway 81. Turn West at Artesia Wells and watch for sign at 


ranch Headquarters. 


GEO.E. LIGHT & SONS 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED AND CROSS-BRED ZEBU-BRAHMAN CATTLE 
HARVEY OWENS, Foreman 
TELEPHONE 2010—CATARINA, TEXAS @ POST OFFICE—ARTESIA WELLS, TEXAS 
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terfield route south of what is now Carls- 
bad for as little as one keg of “fire-wa- 
ter.” 

Horses were needed for traveling as 
well as for working cattle for there was 
no railroad up the Pecos Valley to Ros- 
well until October 1894. 

Lea and Bonney shipped out wool and 
beans on the ox trains. On one shipment 
alone there were 60,000 pounds of Mexi- 
can beans. 

In addition to his store business the 
fearless youth determined to assist in 
hunting down and ridding the country of 
the Redskin menace to horses. He began 
work as Indian scout for the government 
soldiers stationed at Fort Stanton about 
80 miles west of Roswell. When not on 
duty at the store he spent his leisure 
hours in the saddle, riding dangerous In- 
dian trails around the Pecos country and 
up the Rio Hondo Valley 

Married Roswell’s First Teacher 

The romance of young Bonney’s life 
began when he met and fell in love with 
the most admired and popular belle of 
the 1880’s—Miss Sara Lund—who came 
to Roswell from White Oaks in 1885 to 
' teach Roswell’s first village school. She 
' rode horseback to her school from her 
_ place of residence in the home of Sheriff 
_ Pat Garrett, who rid the country of the 
_ feared outlaw murderer—Billy the Kid. 

Mr. Bonney and Miss Lund were mar- 
ried in 1888 at her home in White Oaks. 
Pat Garrett served as best man. 

Mrs. Bonney became one of the leaders 
of educational club organizations of Ros- 
well. She was one of the three founders 
of the fast-becoming-famous Roswell Mu- 
seum art center and storage place of val- 
uable archaeological and historical col- 
lections. 
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Ox-trains hauled 
freight into the 
Pecos Valley from 
Las Vegas im the 
early 80's. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bonney reared and edu- 
cated their fine family, one boy and two 
girls, in Roswell. They are Cecil Bonney 
of a Roswell Building and Loan Com- 
pany; Mrs. James J. Black, of Vineland, 
New Jersey; and Mrs. Gerald Shadinger, 
of Abilene, Kansas. 

The attractive modern home of the 
Bonney’s on tree shaded South Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Roswell is far different 
from the adobe shack home or the camp 
bed under the stars, where young Bonney 
once slept soundly between folds of a 
saddle blanket on dangerous Indian 
trails. 

A Horse King’s Empire 

The young Kentuckian in 1885 estab- 
lished the first horse ranch in the bene f 
on Rio Hondo, 30 miles west of Roswell. 

Typical of all natives of Kentucky the 
new horse-ranchman loved horses and 
was an authority on good horses. He was 
never satisfied with any kind but the 
best stock for his ranch. 

The Bonney horse ranch prospered be- 
yond all expectations of the ambitious 
owner. While there were Indian horse 


raids in the areas on all sides of Roswell, 
the raiders marked the young Indian 
scout’s ranch with a wide circle for de- 
tour and when there was loss from horse 
sickness and drouth, prosperous young 
Bonney suffered practically no losses. 

Within a short time 1,500 head of fine 
bred stock of horses ranged up the Hondo 
Valley to the foothills of the ite Moun- 
tain country on the west, and in the rich 
grazing fields of the Pecos Valley 80 
miles south from Salt Creek to the Felix 
River. 

Owned Stable of Fine Horses 


During 1898, the successful young 
horseman sold his ranching interests and 
stocked a livery stable he bought in Ros- 
well with fine riding and driving horses. 

Next to the young man’s great love for 
horses he loved all of the wild undevel- 
pS territory of the southeastern part 
of New Mexico. He was valuable as an 
Indian scout because he explored every 
canyon and valley of the plains and 
mountains and knew every mesquite bush 
and tree, and rock and cave where Indian 
raiders might hide before stealing 











Clovis, N. 


A Rare Opportunity for Buyers... 


FIRST ANNUAL 
STOCKER & FEEDER SHOW & SALE 


October 3, 4, 5 


This big show and sale will be a feature of the Southwestern Cattle Festival, sponsored by the 
Clovis Stockyards Association. We expect to have 3,000 to 5,000 head of cattle to sell in addition 
to the show cattle. Sales will be held every day during the Cattle Festival. 

For best results consign your cattle to us. We have facilities for handling 10,000 head 

in our own yards. Entry blanks for the show may be obtained from us or from the 

Clovis Stockyards Association, Box 545, Clovis, N. M. 


M. 





REGULAR SALE DAYS 
Cattle—Wednesday and Thurs- 


ay. 
Horses and Mules—Every other 
Tuesday. 





$273,195.68. 








Dial 5523 
Ben Davidson 
Res. Phone 5136 





Operating Under the Federal Packer and Stockyards Act—Bonded for Your Protection 


CLOVIS CATTLE COMMISSION CO. 


CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 


Loyd Otten 
Res. Phone 5789 


New Mexico Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Sale will be held in our barn October 3 


In 1948 we sold 167,704 head of cattle for a total 
of $19,489,358.82 and 8,425 horses for a total of 


P. O. Box 671 


Clyde Rayl 
Res. Phone 4075 
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This 1s the place to buy 


Palled LARRY DOMINOS 
Sept. 24 - Grand Saline, Texas 


CMR Mischief Rollo 2d 


- 4 HERD SIRES - 
* G. LARRY DOMINO 27th 
* G. LARRY DOMINO 2d 
* G. LARRY DOMINO 50th 
%& CMR Mischief Rollo 2d 


6 HERD-BULL PROSPECTS 


Among these younger bulls are several of the © 
best we have ever produced. You will like G. ; 
Larry Domino 50th for he is outstanding in every ~ 
respect. Then there is Domestic Anxiety, one of § 
our good show bulls. The others are sons of G. © 
Larry Domino Jr. These six and the four top 
herd bulls listed above make up one of the best 
lineups of herd-bull material you'll find anywhere. 
Cattlemen and newspapermen who have seen them 
recommend them highly. 


150 Head Sell in this Partnership-Dissolution Auction 


Polled Hereford breeders will find this herd in excellent shape 
from the standpoint of good individuals, good producers and 
good bloodlines—for a great amount of study has gone into 
the development of this herd. Included are 33 polled cows 
and 20 horned cows and these 53 head now have 48 calves at 
side. There will be 15 open heifers and 15 bred heifers. In 
addition to the bulls mentioned, we will offer 12 head of top 
range sires. 


SHAW, FULKERSON & SLOAN 
Auctioneers 


These cattle are in top breeding condition and can be seen at 
any time at the farms. We urge you to keep this date in mind 
and plan to own some of these good Polled Herefords—we 
have featured the Larry Domino bloodlines and many cus- 
tomers will testify that this Larry Domino Polled Hereford 
breeding is making good for them. The noted CMR Larry 
Domino at Circle M Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., was raised by 
us, along with many other sons of G. Larry Domino Jr. that 
have gone into many herds. 


CLAUD WILLETT 
The Cattleman 


Write for the Catalog 


GARLAND HEREFORD FARMS 





Grand Saline, Texas 
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Breeding Tells 


FOR SALE Even in such youngsters as the calf above 

Pe ek tte Bigg you can see the championship Manso 
yearling bulls and breeding that makes Flato Brahmans out- 
in Gon standing. Whether you breed crosses or 
Come and See them. purebreds, Flato Brahmans can help your 
herd. See them at our stock farm, Highway 


44, near Banquete, Texas. 


LATO BRAMMAUS- 


FLATO BROS. BOX 1781 PHONE 3-8421 CORPUS CHRISTI,TEX. 





J. J. (Joe) Gleason Office Phone 
Res. Ph. 4-9373 3-3719 


REGAN, REGAN 


Gleason AND HESS 


Buyers and Sellers 


STOCKER-FEEDER STOCKERS and FEEDERS 
ORDER BUYING SERVICE MAIN OFFICE 


211 Exchange Bldg. E es lage cmay od 
ive ' 
Stock Yards, Oklahoma City, Okla. Phone—Market 3536 and Market 0500 


SPRINGFIELD, NEBRASKA 
BONDED Phone 881 














Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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bunches of ranchmen’s horses. “I often 
rode as many as a thousand miles a 
month horseback”, said the 90-year-old 
Bonney when interviewed to get some of 
his stories for the annual Cattleman 
Horse Issue. “And I am sure”, he added 
with his same youthful twinkle in his 
eyes, “that if someone would have 
brought me food I could have lived in- 
definitely and even slept in the saddle.” 

So attached did the young newcomer 
become to his new home in the West 
that he grew impatient to begin improve- 
ment and development of the growing 
little village of Roswell. 

Developed Riverside Heights 

Bonney and Haynes, in a real estate 
venture, bought and laid out a sub-div- 
ision they called Riverside Heights ... 
now “swanky” Riverside Drive on the 
west side of Roswell. A tract of two hun- 
dred and seventeen blocks was improved 
and almost immediately sold. 

Bonney, with his own resources, es- 
tablished the first electric light and wa- 
ter plant on North Spring River for 
the new suburban addition to Roswell. 
Then Sunset Heights adjoining the west 
city limits, was developed and sold off 
by the progressive Bonney in five and 
ten acre tracts. 

Indians Hid Horses in Cave 

While real estate deals and develop- 
ments were interesting to young Bonney 
he never forgot or neglected his horses 
for they were in constant danger of being 
stolen and driven out of the country by 
the ever-watchful Indians. They stole the 
John and Pitser Chisum horses from 
their remuda until there was not one 
left with which to work their cattle. 

In December 1877, Apache Indians 
from Mescalero Reservation, came 
through Dark Canyon to Horsehead 
crossing, south of what is now Carlsbad, 
New Mexico and skulked on the trail of 
little Sally Chisum and her father and 
brothers who rode with cowboy escort 
up the Pecos to the John Chisum Jingle- 
Bob-Ranch. They lifted the locked corral 
gates from the hinges on the Christmas 
eve a are of their arrival and stole every 
one of the wagon horses and the ones 
they drove from their Texas home range. 

The red devils kept a wary eye on the 
always vigilant, young Bonney, who 
worked with the government soldiers 
they feared, and who discovered nearly 
all of their favorite hiding places in the 
country east of the Pecos River. 

The eagle-eyed Indian scout failed to 
find one Indian hiding place, however, a 
large cave in the Capitan Mountains with 
a secret entrance known only to the In- 
dians. 

Made Camp on N.M.M.I. Campus 

Mescalero Apaches stole a bunch of 
horses during the year of 1880 or 1881 
from the ranching country northeast of 
the reservation. The soldiers at Fort 
Stanton were notified by an Indian scout. 
They located the raiders driving the 
horses and a wild chase began with the 
Indians turning the drove of horses and 
heading north, They traveled a well worn 
trail to a known entrance to a cave east 
of Fort Stanton, in which the Indians 
disappeared with the entire bunch of 
stolen horses. ; 

The soldiers, not wanting to follow the 
Indians into the cave where they might 
be at their mercy, sat all night at the 
eave entrance thinking they would re- 
main until the holed-up Indians grew 
tired or were starved out. Meantime the 
raiders had gone through the secret cave 
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JORDAN'S POLLED HEREFORD FARM 


DISPERSAL SALE 
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2 Herd Bulls 13 CowswithCalves 24 Bred Cows 12 Bred Heifers 


9 Open Heifers 7 Young Bulls 


WEDNESDAY - SEPTEMBER 28th 


At the Mason Sales Company Sales Arena one half mile east of Mason on 
Highway 29. Sale begins at 1:00 p. m. 


MASON, TEXAS 


WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneer 


For Catalog Write to 


JORDAN’S POLLED HEREFORD FARM 


C. E. JORDAN, ART, TEXAS 
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entrance on the opposite side of the 

mountain and were captured forty miles 

away by an encampment of soldiers at 
swell. 

The Apaches, feeling safe from pur- 
suit, had made camp in the barren coun- 
try north of Roswell which is now the 
campus of the famous New Mexico Mil- 
itary Institute. 

Indians Stabbed Drove of Horses 

Even after the ore of the rampag- 
ing Geronimo and the country was com- 
paratively peaceful, raiding bands of 
Apaches escaped from the reservation. 
While the wife of Captain Joseph C. Lea 
sat rocking her baby to sleep during the 
absence of her husband, a fierce old war- 
rior in war-paint and feathers suddenly 
stepped into the room. While the brave 
woman’s heart contracted with terror, 
she calmly ordered the raider to step out- 
side and wait for her husband who was 
soon to be there with a company of sol- 
diers from Fort Stanton. At mention 
of the dreaded soldiers the drunken raid- 
ers jumped on their horses and fled, 

“We slept practically all the time with 
one eye open,” said Mr. Bonney, “for I 
felt that the lives of out-lying ranchers 
depended on me when I was scout for the 

‘soldiers at Fort Stanton. 

“One time, in 1883, I was sitting in 
front of the livery stable when Captain 
Scott from Fort Stanton rode up with 
a great fanfare of bugles and military 
music. He wanted to know if I had seen 

-any Mescalero Apache raiders with a 
bunch of horses anywhere around the 
‘country. Captain Scott said he had 
started out from Fort Stanton and was 
hot on their trail when a messenger from 
the fort overtook him with orders call- 
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ing him back to the fort. ‘But I disre- 
garded the orders and kept right on the 
raiders’ trail,’ said Captain Scott, ‘so I 
must capture those Indians or I will be 
court martialed.’ 


“I told him I had seen Indians and a 
bunch of thirty or forty horses at Bitter 
Creek that morning about 12 miles north- 
east of Roswell. Scott said if I could 
with him on the Indians’ trail, he would 
furnish me with the swiftest horse in 
the country that would outrun any the 
Indians had stolen. I had pretty good 
horses, myself, but I told Captain Scott 
to bring on his horse, but for Pete’s sake 
to leave that screeching bugle and the 
military music behind or all the Indians 
would be seared out of the country. 

“I was ready when the horse was 
brought to me, all bridled and saddled, 
so all I had to do was mount and join the 
soldiers. 

“The Indians, heading now for the 
Pecos bluffs must have seen us coming 
across the flats for they commenced scur- 
rying around and we could see they were 
changing horses and making some very 








“Sorry I’m late for supper, Mom. I ex- 
pect you're gettin’ tired of carryin’ it 
around, ain’t you?” 
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peculiar motions we couldn’t understand 
at the time. When we got within a few 
yards of the savages we picked out and 
aimed our guns on the most vicious ones 
of them, while Captain Scott dismounted 
and walked toward the leader of the 
raiders, 

“Just in time I saw an ugly looking 
old buck over at one side, aim his rifle 
at Cones Seott. I cracked down and 
his rifle shattered and fell to the ground. 
We tied the old warrior up good and fast 
and looked around and saw a brutal-look- 
ing sight. We then understood the pe- 
culiar motions the Indians had been 
making. They had stabbed in the neck 
all twenty-seven of the stolen horses! 
Fourteen of them died. 

“We captured the Indians and sent 
them with the horses that were able to 
travel back to Fort Stanton. 

“Captain Scott told me that I had 
saved his life. I didn’t know about that, 
but I did know I helped save him from 
being court martialed for we received 
praise for capturing the bunch of raiders 
that had been escaping at frequent in- 
tervals from Mescalero Reservation and 
murdering and stealing throughout the 
ranching country of both New Mexico 
and Arizona territories. 

“That was the last big capture of 
raiders I helped make as Indian scout,” 
said Mr. Bonney, “and I can tell you I 
was glad to settle down in the peaceful 
quiet that capture seemed to bring. 

“That was the last payment, too, that 
I received for scouting and,’ he added 
laughing, “I used the money to buy an 
engagement ring.” 

Most assuredly that was one ring that 
was worn as a talisman of peace and 
happiness. 











BRAHMANS FOR SALE 


Have around 700 good, young, Brahman type cows like ones pictured, 200 high 
bred Brahman bulls long yearlings to four year olds. 


The cows run from cross bred to pure bred, are all young, heavy boned, fat and 
bred to high bred Brahman bulls. 


Located at Seymour, Texas and Clayton, New Mexico 


BOB HAYLEY, eect Texas 


Phone 79 


Box 889 
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Texas A. & M. rodeo team that competed in the NIRA championship rodeo at 
San Francisco. Left to right—Charles Rankin, Corsicana; Bo Damuth, Magnolia; 
Earl Guthrie, Fort Worth; J. P. Word, Sabinal; Punk Sauls, Cisco; Bubba Day, 


Crystal City. 


National Intercollegiate 


Rodeo Association 


By C. E. HELLBUSCH 


HE first annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Intercollegiate Rodeo Associa- 

tion was held in Denver the second 
week of April. There were over thirty 
collegiate cowboys from twelve western 
colleges and universities in attendance 
and the majority of them came directly 
to the meeting from the championship 
NIRA Rodeo held in San Francisco the 
week previous. 

Tall, lean, good looking Charlie Ran- 
kin, a junior at Texas A. & M., was in 
charge of the conference and his direc- 
tion pom real accomplishment for the 


These college cowboys are having a 
rather hard time getting their NIRA on 
its feet. Their desire to make rodeoing 
a part of their college sports and ath- 
letic program is very strong and nothing 
is going to stop them. They believe they 
have a chance to do something for the 
sport of rodeo and to fill a big need for 
the ranch boys attending college who 
want to ride, rope and bulldog. 

The boys are dead serious. They like 
to rope, ride and bulldog and besides 
satisfying their desires, they believe they 
will be good for professional rodeoing. 
Charles Rankin was elected president for 
the coming year with Joe Forney, Colo- 
rado A. & M., vice-president. The board 
of directors besides the two officers men- 
tioned is Dick Kelley, New Mexico A. & 
M., representing the southern region; J. 
H. (Pokey) Foss, Washington State, rep- 
resenting the Pacific northwest region; 


and Perry Clay, University of Wyoming, 
representing the Rocky Mountain region. 
The association is in good hands. These 
boys know what they want and believe 
they know how to get it. 

The aim of the boys was partially ex- 
pressed by Charlie when he said, “We 
college boys will someday be profes- 
sionals. We will know how to run rodeos. 
We will be able to raise the standards of 
rodeoing in the minds of the public and 
we will all benefit. 

Charlie is a tall Texan, not a product 
of a ranch but wise in the ways of 
promotion, and learned rodeoing on a 
friend’s uncle’s ranch in the summer 
time. He is an animal husbandry stu- 
dent at Texas A. & M. and you can bet 
he will end up in ranching or some 
phase of it. 

Further purposes as stated in the 
NIRA Constitution are: 

“(a) To maintain order and stand- 
ards set up by the NIRA among all 
the members at their functions. 

(b To promote intercollegiate ro- 
deoing on a national scale and work 
toward this by bringing national rec- 
ognition to this activity as an or- 
ganized and standard college activ- 
ity. 

(c) To promote the highest type 
of conduct and sportsmanship at the 
various rodeos by setting up stand- 
ards to be met to reach this end. 

(d) To promote closer relationship 
among the men interested in this 











Mech wind blowing, oe 
Advice is something most of us 
just don’t want. It kind of makes 
us mad when someone suggests 
that we do something, even for 
our own good. We prefer to “get 
the hang of it” ourselves, either 
by hit-or-miss methods or by ac- 
cidentally stumbling upon an 
idea. As a result, right or wrong, 
we have a comfortable feeling of 
independence. 


Men and women who live by the 
soil and the sun and water cherish 
self-reliance . . . in good times or 
bad. And ahead of many other 
groups, that make up the country’s 
vast economic system, they have 
sensed the approach of business 
readjustment and are doing some- 
thing about it. 


Here and there, little changes that 
will improve efficiency in daily 
tasks on ranch and farm are be- 
ginning to appear — changes that 
will result in cutting costs of op- 
eration, in higher efficiency of 
effort, in driving harder bargains, 
in better use of land, and in the 
introduction of modern methods. 


Good signs of healthy indepen- 
dence. 








If you‘re interested in first mortgage 
financing on an economical 


businesslike basis, turn to page 238 


RANCH & FARM LOANS 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
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The modern beef breed organization 


AMERICAN BRANGUS BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Post Office Box 81 VINITA, OKLA. 


Your inquiries are invited 


Telephone 1200 





WATSON BROS. 
KEILLOR RANCH 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Herd Bulls: 
PRINCE 5th D.D. (Son of Prince Sun- 
beam 15th) 
Prince Sunbeam 430 (Son of Prince | 
Sunbeam 29th) 
Quality Keillor— 

ONE HEIFER TO DALLAS 

NATIONAL SALE—OCTOBER 12th 


A few cows with calves for sale at the 
ranch. 














Auction Service 


Let the Auction Engineers do the 
complete job for you. They have the 
know how. 


L. C. “JIM” 


HOOVER & SON 


The Auction Engineers of 
Sterling, Colorado 











The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association has brand 


inspectors at fifteen principal markets. 
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activity and the schools they repre- 
sent, 

(e) To increase and maintain in- 
terest of the college students in ro- 
deos and other functions of the west. 

(f) To attract prospective college 
students, influence them to enroll in 
the various institutions of higher 
education represented by the NIRA. 

(g) To assist the members in their 
NIRA functions.” 


The NIRA might be called an orphan 
at the present time. College authorities 
give the sport its blessing providing they 
don’t ask for funds. That is just about 
like telling the little boy he can have 
some candy and then taking it away 
from him. How can you have a sport 
without money? That is the question the 
boys would like answered. The boys can’t 
eat belt buckles and saddles. The foot- 
ball team gets its funds, the basketball 
team gets its funds, and so on with the 
other sports, but the cowboys. We like 
you, you are fine fellows, but we are 
sorry we haven’t any funds for you. The 
boys haven’t been able to get what they 
believe to be a fair slice of activity funds 
at their schools, but I wouldn’t bet that 
they won’t get them. It would seem that 
when twenty-six colleges and universities 
have affiliated with the NIRA that it 
was time the schools’ authorities began 
to give the boys some recognition. 

It is true the NIRA has some prob- 
lems, but they are trying to solve them. 
They are planning to go ahead and put 
up entry fees out of their own pockets 
and ride and rope for them. They have 
to have some way of making their ex- 
penses and even though it is “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,” that is the only way 
they have at the present time. The boys 
have set up some pretty high scholastic 
requirements for boys to compete and 
that should please the scholastic die- 
hards in the various institutions. It says 
right in the eligibility rules of the NIRA 
that a “student must not be on scholar- 
ship or disciplinary probation and 
shall have a grade average of ‘C’ for 
both the whole of his college work and 
that of the preceding semester for the 
complete scholastic load.” 

College rodeoing isn’t anything new, 
but this is the first time it has become 
organized. Many of the land grant agri- 
cultural colleges have had what they call 
an Aggie Club for many years. This 
Aggie Club has been made up of boys 
and girls studying agriculture and its 
related subjects, and they have held an 
Aggie Day each year. This usually con- 
sisted of a parade of floats, a rodeo and 
a big dance. It was the agricultural stu- 
dents’ day and many times it was re- 
ferred to as Farmers’ Day. The proceeds 
of this day usually were used to defray 
the expenses of the senior livestock judg- 
ing team on its annual judging trip to 
the American Royal at Kansas City and 
the International at Chicago. That was 
well and good, but the cowboys and 
ranch boys began to get interested in the 
rodeo and from that interest the NIRA 
was born. It was in November of last 
year that the Bar S R Bar Association 
at Sul Ross College was having a rodeo. 
The boys began to talk about an inter- 
collegiate rodeo association and the more 
they talked, the more they liked the 
idea. They appointed Hank Finger of Sul 
Ross as chairman of the Constitutional 
Committee and the ball began rolling. A 
constitutional convention was held at 
Dallas, Texas, January 29, 1949, at which 
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time a constitution was adopted and the 
National Intercollegiate Rodeo Associa- 
tion came into being. Charlie Rankin was 


@ 
elected president pro-tem and things be- 
gan to hum. College rodeoing began to 
bloom and was becoming a part of many = 
college extra-curricular activities. Twen- 


ty-six Ag Clubs in so many schools have 
affiliated with the NIRA at $25.00 per 


club and this brings their members and 
rodeos under the control of the NIRA. 

The following schools have affiliated: 
Arizona State, University of Arizona, 


pow 4 hg sone ——— - a, M., 
oly, Cameron Agricultura ege, 
Hardin-Simmons University, Kansas Sept. 29, 30, Oct. Ist at 
—_ — rey ee A. 2 
«+ New Mexico A. ., University o ° 
New Mexico, Pierce Agricultural School, T & O Fair Arena 
er Ross, a A. ng a —— 
niversity, Texas Tech, est Texas 
State College, University of Wyoming, Iowa Park, Texas 
Wenbiagtes on Cole Texas Pi 
versity, Fresno State, ontana State . © 
University, Arlington State College, $1,000.00 in Cash Prizes Plus 
— College and Ranger Junior a 
ollege. Me 
These college cowboys can put on a Trop hies & Ribbons 
real show. They were invited by the of- 
ficials of the Cow Palace at San Fran- 
cisco to hold their annual championship * 
rodeo in conjunction with the Grand Na- 
eon Jumee “oN aenven April 1 1 1 
, 10 and 11. arlie Rankin came to 
terms _ Mr. yt «! ag He Sec- 1 Halter Classes 
retary-Manager of the Cow Palace, and ° 
the rodeo was held. Fourteen teams of Get of Sire 
six men each competed and it was a 
whale of a show. Produce of Dam 
m It we prone aged aamnaioneiia, —— 
arry Rowell, rodeo producer o ay- ni 4 
ward, California, produced the show. Slim Reining & Handling Contest 
Pickens was the clown, Abe Lefton did 
the announcing and everything was big Calf Roping 
jg The boys — .~ weet = 
their treatment by Mr. Rowell and they 1 
think he is one grand fellow. Even though Cutting Horse Contest 
the boys weren’t performing for money, 
they did have a real batch of prizes to 
shoot for * 











m Little io ee ¢ Sian 
xas, walked off with team honors Pp - Ee 
scoring 345 points. Cal Poly of California There will be a special Trophy, Donated by A. H. Fell, Wichita Falls, 
nearly turned the trick, but took second Texas, for the highest scoring horse in the classes listed above. 

with 300 points. University of Wyoming 
was third, New Mexico A. & M. fourth => 


and University of New Mexico fifth. es : 5 z 
Harley May, a member of the Sul Ross For Entry Blanks and additional information write, W. A. Krohn, 


College team, won the All-Around Cow- Chairman, P. O. Box 826, Electra, Texas 
boy award with 225 points. Harley is a k 

resident of Deming, New Mexico, and is Show at the T & O Fair, the home of the FIRST Quarter Horse 
a veteran performer. He cut his first rf ing cl 

rodeo teeth several years ago by win- performing c . 

ning the junior rodeo held in El Paso, 
Texas. This is one of the best junior 
rodeos held anywhere in the country and 
the competition is really terrific. Harley WE GIVE ALL SHIPMENTS LARGE AND FLORIDA 
took home what seemed like a pick-up SMALL, THE SAME SERVICE— 

load of prizes from San Francisco and STOCKER C ATTLE 
really was the whole show. Cotton Roeser, OUR BEST 

Cal Poly, was second with 165 points will react quicker, growing and fattening on 
and Dale Stiles, University of Wyoming, e your good grass and @ more economical 
was third with’ 155 points. crea, They may not be as pretty, but theyll net 


: you a greater margin of profit than anything 
College rodeos are bound to be a major pian ect 


attraction in most all western colleges in 

a few years. = veg be great = LIVE GILBERT S. FORTUNE 
tion and rivalry, and it isn’t impossible ‘ 

to believe that college faculties will soon COMMISSION Ca Livestock Order Buyer 
give it financial blessing as well as a Prairie Acres 

moral pat on the head. It can’t help but FORT WORTH, TEXAS KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


be a success with such fellows as Charlie Shirley Sales Service Satisfy Licensed and bonded Office Phone 
































Rankin and his fellow officers at the for your protection. KISSIMMEE 4201 Ex. 102 


helm. The NIRA 1 ae to be eee 
to the business of rodeoing and provide a oe : 
some real professional performers in the Mention The Cattleman when writing to advertisers, 


years to come. 
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The American 
Thoroughbred 


By Dr. JOHN ASHTON 


ITH this phrase, “whence the 
American Thoroughbred,” Charles 

§ E. Trevathan, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, in his work, The American 
‘Thoroughbred, began his discussion of 
| the first racing stock to enter America, 
together with many interesting particu- 


Trevathan remarks in his opening chap- 
ter: 


5 


g 
: 
: 


g breeding and racing in this country. 
' 
@ 


Almost with the genesis of the 


‘lars of events associated with horse 


white man upon the American con- 
tinent the use of the horse as a 
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This bronze statue of Man o’ War was erected over his grave, 
Faraway Farms, Lexington, Ky. He was one of 
America’s great Thoroughbreds 


spite of her years of precedence, 
England has scarce had upon her 
own home turf—which is the moth- 
er turf—more delightful days of 
racing, accompanied by more delight- 
ful incident, than that which ac- 
companied the early sport of the 
running of horses in these United 
States. 

The American turf is only the 
English turf transplanted, with 
some alterations, to a new soil... 
For the existence of this thing which 
we call the Thoroughbred horse of 


countries of civilization, must give 
thanks to England... 

Our whole instinct for racin 
comes from our English and Iris 
ancestory, and we were the first 
country outside of England itself 
to begin the breeding of horses for 
purposes of the turf and for their 
general improvement. 

As to the real beginning, analyzing the 


scanty writings of the past on the sub- 


ject he says “There is no way to estab- 
lishing the fact that previous to the com- 
ing of Bulle Rock any race-horse had 


arrived in America. It is possible, of 


i 
} means of sport came into vogue. In 


America, we, in common with all 








In the state of Washington... 
ANOTHER GOOD SON OF TT ROYAL TRIUMPH 


He is TT Royal Heir 37th, and he is serving 
as herd sire at the Staley Hereford Ranch, 
Pullman, Washington. The “37th” is another 
of the impressive sons of TT Royal Triumph 
that are serving in top-notch breeding herds 
over the nation. We invite you to see the re- 
sults of mating TT Royal Triumph to our 
outstanding females. His get will be shown 
this fall in the following shows: State Fair 
of Texas, Dallas; American Royal, Kansas 
City, Missouri; National Hereford Show, Hu- 
ron, South Dakota; South Texas Hereford 
Show, Beeville. 








“As Good As They Come” 


Strands’ MEDINA HEREFORD RANCH 


San Antonio, Texas 


H. A. FITZHUGH, Manager 
FRED ROSE, Herdsman 
MODESTO REYES, Cow Herd 


J. B. STRAUS e DAVID J. STRAUS e JOE STRAUS, JR. 








Another 
Joke 


After examining the patient the doctor told the 
husband—''l don't like your wife's looks." 


“Well, Doc," said the husband, "'l never did 
care much for her looks either, but fix her up any- 
way. She shore does take good care of me and 
the kids." 


Jensen Pump Jacks are kinda like that—not so 
hot to look at maybe, but they shore will take 
care of your water needs. If'n ycu're skeptical 
address a penny post card to 1004 Fourteenth Street 
for FREE literature. Do it today. We like skeptics. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 

EXPORT OFFICE, 50 Church St. 
New York City 





* * 


“BULLETIN” 

FOR BIGGER AND BETTER SHOWS 
FAIRS — RODEOS — RACES 
Try L-Rancho_ Trophies, Rosettes, Rib- 
bons, Horse Models, Stall (pedigree) 
Cards, Back Numbers or you name it. 
Write—Tell Us of Your Coming Events 
Coast to Coast Fast Dependable Service 


Enid, Okla. 
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course, that some of the early exporta- 
tions made by the Virginia Company for 
the benefit of the colony at Jamestown 
contained race-horses among them. If 
so, no records were ever made of them.” 

Bulle Rock remains in history only 
as a name. No description of him has 
ever been discovered, and his reputed 
pedigree, aristocratic indeed, carries with 
it a cloud of doubt. One may find in 
very old pedigrees, however, as sug- 
gesting that this equine pioneer to our 
shores was used in the stud, the men- 
tion: “This horse was by Bulle Rock.” 
He landed on Virginia soil, and for a 
long period after, all the imported rac- 
ing stock landed at the ports of Vir- 
ginia or the Carolinas. As is pointed out 
by Trevathan—“The masters of Virginia 
and of the Carolinas were the cavaliers 
of old England. They were men of the 
horse and sword at home. Long mili- 
tary —e had taught them that 
a man well horsed had his battle half 
won.” 


Puritans No Horsemen 


The Puritans of New England were of 
a different calibre; certainly they could 
hardly be classed as horse-lovers in the 
same sense as the Virginians. Nor were 
the early Dutch in New York used to 
horseback riding. They brought horses 
with them in 1625 and su ing years, 
but these were heavy draft animals, the 
antithesis of the mettlesome, light steeds 
of the cavaliers. 


Virginia may be said to be the mother 
of the race horse in America, and it was 
in that state where the brilliant social 
events associated with the first four- 
mile races took place. It is true there 
had been numerous contests in England 
over four miles—and even longer—pre- 
vious to the landing of race horses in 
America, but over there the four-mile 
race was not considered the true test 
of merit. In America, however, this 
kind of racing endured for seventy-five 
years. Virginia led on the turf, simply 
by force of circumstances. Not long after 
the appearance of Bulle Rock, such—as 
was proved later—wonderful sires as 
Dabster, Jolly Roger, Janus, and Fear- 
nought were landed on Virginia’s shores, 
slong with mares of the same breed and 
-— quality. “For more than fifty years 
all the best Thoroughbred stallions and 
all the best Thoroughbred mares in 
America were owned on the plantations 
that lay along the James and Rappahan- 
nock rivers or in the Carolinas.” 

With horses as with men: quality could 
not be denied. It is said that every man 
named as a member of the original King’s 
Council of the Colony of Jamestown is 
mentioned in the American Stud Book 
as having owned a Thoroughbred stal- 
lion or brood mare. It should not be in- 
ferred, however, that importations of 
racing stock did not take place else- 
where, as we shall see. It will not be 
denied, however, that the climate and 
soil of Virginia seem to have been most 
suitable for the production of a capital 
type of racer, so much so that in a few 
years after they began breeding, the 
Virginians were quite willing to pit their 
horses against the best in the mother 
country. 

In the very infancy of Thoroughbred 
breeding, when George III was king, 
South Carolina purchased many Vir- 
ginia brood mares sired by the noted 
imported horses Fearnought, Shadow, 
Lofty, Sentinel, and Janus. The first 
interstate racing on record was_ be- 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PREPARE FOR FALL WORK 
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"America’s Finest” 


Handle your cattle with a 
Portable Cattle Chute. 


The new model has an all steel frame of welded pipe 
and steel, triple-action self-adjusting head gate, fan- 
shaped end gate and a spring balanced squeeze. 
No ropes to pull, no ratchets or extra paraphernalia 
to slow up its use. Three levers operate the chute. 

Made in two sizes: The 49A for Herefords, Angus, — 
Shorthorns, etc. The 49-B—a Special chute for © 
Brahman Cattle and Brahman Crosses . . . ; 


Write for information. Indicate the model desired. — 


Buy from the factory and save the difference. i 


PORTABLE CATTLE 
CHUTE MFG. CO. 


616 W. Uvalde St. Crystal City, Texas 


LIVESTOCK AND RANCHES 


LLOYD'S PEDIGREE LIVESTOCK 
INSURANCE 


Good Ranches for Sale 


Ranch Loans 


Registered and Commercial Cattle and © 
Stock Horses Bought on Order and Sold 
on Consignment. ' 

Insure Your Valuable Registered Cat- — 
tle and Horses against Death from any | 
Cause. Coverage for Individual Animals © 
and Groups of Ten or More. Special cov- — 
erage on 4H & F. F. A. Club Calves. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 
203 BURK BURNETT BLDG. 
Phones — Office 2-5334; Res, 17-3245 


HEREFORD BULL 
FOR SALE 


HG Resolute 839th, calved Oct. 6, 1946, by 
WHR Resolute I9th and out of a dam by 
Real Prince D I2ist. Bred by Hardy Grissom, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Tel. 142-3 © 








We shall be glad to show this proven sire, his 
calves and his dam. This bull can be seen 2!/, 
miles east of Childress, Texas. 


W. J. SHARP 


CHILDRESS, TEXAS 


Box 601 Phone 226 
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tween the turfmen of Virginia and South 
Carolina. 


First Racing Organization at Charleston 


Regular race meetings of brief dura- 
tion were held in Virginia prior to the 
the first actual racing organization is 
defeat of General Braddock in 1753, but 
said to be that formed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, Feb. 19, 1760, on a 
course constructed by Thomas Nightin- 
gale, a Yorkshireman by birth. He called 
it the Newmarket Course. Here took 
place those notable races that were the 
forerunners of almost one hundred years 
of regular racing in the old southern 
state. 


In Virginia there was also a New- 
market, besides a Tree Hill Course, a 
Fairview, and a Broad Rock Course. Rec- 
ord exists of General Washington’s offi- 
ciating as a judge at one of these New- 
market meetings before the war of the 
Revolution. Trevathan (p. 16) points 
out: “The Church had even given recog- 
nition to racing as one of the harmless 
social delights of the higher class of 
Annapolis people,” following the open- 
sing of a course there. 


' Just after the termination of the 
/ Revolutionary war, racing stables were 
‘established in Virginia, Maryland, and 
‘South Carolina, and such names as 
Col. John Tayloe, and the Messrs. 
_Hoomes, Selden, and Johnson, in Vir- 
'ginia, came to the fore in turf matters. 
‘Similarly, in Maryland, Governors 
‘Ogle, Ridgely, Wright, Lloyd, and 
'Sprigg are noted; while in South Car- 
‘olina, Colonel Washington, General 
| Pinckney, General Wade Hampton, Wil- 
‘liam Alston, General McPherson, Colonel 
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Mitchell, and other distinguished citizens 
owned Thoroughbreds. 

First Thoroughbreds of the North 

This may be said to have begun with 
the importation by Colonel James De 
Lancey of Wildair, Lath, Fair Rachal, 
and an animal known to fame as the Cub 
Mare. The actual date of their landing 
is not known, but it must have been 
sometime between 1755 and 1760. These 
horses were the forerunners of many 
million dollars’ worth of horseflesh that 
‘n later years passed Sandy Hook, to 
enrich the blood of American Thorough- 
breds. They came ashore at the Battery. 
Wildair was used as a stallion in this 
country for a time, and then was sold 
and re-shipped to England, where he 
died. Fair Rachal played a modest part 
as a brood mare, and Lath distinguished 
himself in the stud and on the track. 

But it was the Cub Mare which made 
a big name for herself—so big, in fact 
that “it will not be permitted to die so 
long as American pedigrees are ex- 
tant.” It has been said that most of the 
best horses in America trace to her 
either on the dam or sire side. She 
proved her great value by dropping high- 
class foals year after year. Rattler, 
Childers, Sumpter, Flirtilla, Ivanhoe, 
Polly Hopkins, Hyazin, and Inaugural 
are some of her kin which trace directly 
to her. Her greatest foal was her first 
one—a filly, sometimes called Maria 
Slamerkin, sometimes Old Slamerkin, or 
just Miss Slamerkin, who came as a re- 
sult of the Cub Mare’s union with Wild- 
air, a horse which accompanied her to 
this country. 

Slamerkin was the dam of the cele- 
brated running horses Bucephalus, got- 
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ten by old Granby, and Honest John, 
sired by the imported horse, old Mes- 
senger. She was the granddam of the 
celebrated race horses Pollydore, Grass- 
hopper, Esopus, Cockfighter, and several 
good runners, and the ancestor of Ken- 
tucky Whip, Flag of Truce, Fearnought, 
Seagull, Prizefighter, Honesty, Torment- 
or, Hornet, Maria, Eclipse, Lurcher, 
Scipio; Antelope, Brilliant, Morgan Rat- 
tler, and many other good racers. “Slam- 
erkin,” said John Manners, writing from 
his estate at Belvoir in 1826, “was said 
to have been the very best racer of her 
day—the first nag that ever beat old 
Sprightly at Philadelphia—was never 
beaten—was full sister to Bashaw.” Ac- 
cording to Trevathan (p. 133, op. cit.),” 
the birth of the Northern turf may be 
said to have begun with the foaling by 
the Cub Mare of Maria Slamerkin. 

The importation of Messenger and 
Trustee, both of which were sires of 
great prepotence, provided the necessary 
out-crosses for the blood which Wildair 
and Lath had left in this country. To 
mention briefly the dominating influ- 
ences in the creation of the American 
Thoroughbred, it might be said that 
Diomed in Virginia, Citizen in Carolina, 
Selima in Maryland, and the Cub Mare 
and her associates in New York—all ani- 
mals imported from England—were the 
striking individuals, in the opinion of 
Trevathan (p. 137). 

American Eclipse and Her Races 
With Sir Henry 

In 1814 a colt was born at Dosoris, 
Queen’s county, Long Island, sired by 
Duroe out of Miller’s Damsel by im- 
ported Messenger. He was called Eclipse; 
but to distinguish him from the great 
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English animal of that name, he was 
further called American Eclipse. His 
racing career was one series of remark- 
able successes. When a little colt only 
five months old, he impressed his owner 
so much by his stride, strength, and 
speed, that he was at that time named 
“American Eclipse.” His granddam was 
the English mare Pot-8-os, imported in 
1785 by William Constable, and bred by 
Lord Grosvenor, Pot-8-os was by cele- 
brated Eclipse; his granddam by Gim- 
crack; and he by Cripple, and Cripple 
by the Arabian of Lerd Godolphin. 

On May 27, 1823, the memorable race 
between Eclipse and Sir Henry—cham- 
pion of the South—took place. The latter 
carried weight for a four-year-old, 108 
pounds, but he lacked about three weeks 
of that age. Eclipse, being nine years 
old, carried weight for an aged horse, 
126 pounds. The distance was four miles; 
best of three heats. Sir Henry won the 
first heat in 7 minutes 37% seconds. 
After a lapse of thirty minutes the 
horses were called up for a second heat, 
won by Eclipse in 7 minutes, 49 seconds. 
In the third heat Sir Henry had a new 
jockey who could not make less weight 
than 110 pounds. This heat and the 
match was won by Eclipse. The orig- 
inal stake was $20,000, but it is esti- 
mated that as much as $200,000 changed 
hands. “Thus terminated the most in- 
teresting race ever run in the United 
States,” reported the New York Evening 
Post of May 28, 1823. 


Wagner and Gray Eagle 


Regarded as among the most splendid 
events ever run in the South were the 
two contests between Wagner and Gray 
Eagle. Full details were written at the 
time by the brilliant Wm. T. Porter. This 
stake for all ages, four-mile heats, closed 
on the first of Jan., 1839, with ten sub- 
scribers at $2,000 each, half forfeit. Only 
four came to the post—Wagner, Gray 
Eagle, Queen Mary, and Hawk-Eye. It 
was really a race between the first two. 
Wagner won the first heat. The second 
heat was a great race. Again Wagner 
won by a neck in 7 min., 44 seconds from 
Gray Eagle. According to impartial 
critics, Wagner was “better managed and 
better jockeyed.”’ That was the difference 
between the two. This race took place on 
a Monday; on the Saturday following, 
the two horses met again. Gray Eagle 
won the first heat in 7 min. 51 seconds. 
Wagner won the second heat by a neck 
after a desperate finish, in 7 min., 43 
seconds. In the third heat Gray Eagle 
faltered suddenly at the half mile of the 
second mile—the injury was in the cof- 
fin joint of the foot. 


Kentucky’s Greatness of Blood 


While Kentucky was still a part of 
Virginia, its population seemed to be 
imbued with the passion for fine horses. 
As early as 1795 (only two years after 
Kentucky had set up on its own account) 
there were several extensive studs of 
Thoroughbreds there. Among others, 
Hubbard Taylor and Colonel Abraham 
Buford owned large studs; and in 1806, 
at the sale of John Breckenridge, nearly 
two hundred mares, fillies, and colts of 
pure blood were dispersed to many pur- 
chasers. For many years, it is said, 
blooded mares and stallions were an- 
nually brought into Kentucky in return 
for cattle, hogs, mules, geldings, etc., 
driven to the eastern and southern mar- 
kets by the Kentuckians. 

“The men who concerned themselves 
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with racehorses in Kentucky were of the 
pe type of the Viriginians and Carolinians 
who had preceded them,” says Treva- 
than (p. 225). Perhaps the oustanding 
man of them all was Robert Aitcheson 
Alexander. He was born in Kentucky 
and educated at Cambridge, England, 
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against a post, hitting a sharp knot or 
nail, which cut through the skin for 
seven or eight inches. The blow jarred 
Boston considerably, and he was seen to 
falter momentarily. He soon recovered 
his stride, however, but Fashion won by 
about a length, in 7.32%, the fastest, by 
all odds, ever run in America up to then. 


Fashion won the second heat and the | 


match. The stakes were $20,000 a side, 
four-mile heats. Time for second heat: 
7.45. Fashion, as a five-year-old, carried 
111 lbs.; Boston, as a nine-year-old, car- 
ried 126 lbs. Up to this race, Boston had 
carried everything before him. Even in 
defeat the old horse was the — 
of much praise. Trevathan (p. 272) sa 
“Though beaten, it was conceded t 
Boston had uired a more vast cadhhen 4 
by this splendid performance than by 
his thirty-five previous victories com- 
bined. All that can be said is that Bos- 
ton has beaten himself, and Fashion has 
beaten Boston!” 


Fashion Did Not Breed Winners 

Like many other great ae of = 
turf, Fashion, although b exge st 

ortunities, utterly failed to distingush 

erself as a procecing animal, and she 

is now remembered only as the mare that 
could beat Boston. Boston, on the con- 
trary, left a heritage of blood which still 
shines on the American turf. After he 
was retired from racing he begat sons 
and daughters that ran the greatest 
races of their day just as he ran the 
greatest of his day. 

Remarkable as was Sir Archy as a 
sire, Boston, his grandson, was perhaps 
more famous. The honor was given to 
him of having two of his sons face each 
other in a series of contests that are 
among the most exciting in the history 
of horse racing in America. These were 
the races between Lexington and Le- 
compte, over the celebrated Metairie 
Course at New Orleans. 


Lexington vs. Lecompte 


Lecompte was sired by Boston out of 
Reel by imported Glencoe. Lexington was 
sired by Boston out of Alice Carneal by 
imported Sarpedon. In 1854 they met on 
the track; they were the two outstanding 
racers of their time, far and away the 
best in training. Lecompte was a chest- 
nut and Lexington a bay. Lecompte had 
done all of his racing in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Lexington had shown his 
paces in Kentucky. 

It was on an April day in 1854 when 
the great duel took place at New Orleans. 
The two sons of “Old White-Nose” met 
at four-mile heats, in the Great State 
Post Stakes. The course was packed with 
people from all over the country. Lex- 
ington won in straight heats. Belief in 
Lecompte, however, was unshaken on 
the part of his supporters, and a match 
was proposed and accepted for another 
race on April 8. In the first heat Le- 
compte led from the start. Each time 
Lexington tried to overhaul him, Le- 
compte increased his speed to prevent it. 
The spur was freely used on Lexington, 
for his friends claimed that he was the 
fastest horse in the world at a brush, 
but Lecompte baffled all his efforts, kept 
the lead, and won the heat, amid deafen- 
ing shouts of joy, by six lengths, in much 
the quickest time ever made in the world 
—1.26! Lecompte won the second heat 
by four lengths in the astonishing time— 
for a second heat—of 7.38%. 

But Lexington had another day: the 
following year he returned to New Or- 
leans and ran the great public trial 
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which caused his name to become the 
synonym for fleetness throughout the 
entire land. The New Orleans Picayune 
devoted much space by telling in great 
detail how Lexington ran against time. 
It was run over the Metairie Course. 
Richard Ten Broeck, his owner, bade de- 
fiance to all previous performances ever 
marked by horse. Gil Patrick, the pre- 
mier jockey, who had ridden Boston in 
all his principal races, was taken to New 
Orleans to ride Lexington in the dash 
against the watch. The first half mile 
was run in 53 seconds, the first mile in 
1.47%, and the entire four-mile course 
in 7.19%, carrying 103 pounds, Gil Pat- 
rick being three pounds overweight. 
“With regard to the time,” says Treva- 
than, “the official was slower than any 
other. Many experienced timers made it 
7.19%.” 

It required almost twenty years to 
better that gallop of Lexington’s. It was 
Fellowcraft, of the same line of breeding 
that finally did it. Since then, Lucretia 
Borgia, a four-year-old, with only 85 
pounds up, whittled it down to 7.11, and 
Bachelor, a six-year-old, with 113 pounds, 
did it in 7.16%. 

The Last Race of Lexington 

Still the admirers of Lecompte were 
not satisfied that Lexington was the 
better horse. On April 24 the Jockey Club 
Purse of $1000 was to be run, and an 
inside stake of $2500 was bet by each 
of the owners. According to a contem- 
porary writer: “Both animals were in 
the finest possible condition, and the 
weather and the track had they been 
manufactured to a sportsman’s order 
could not have been improved. At last 
the final signal of ‘Bring up your horses’ 
sounded from the bugle; and prompt to 
the call, Gil Patrick put his foot in 
Lexington’s stirrup, and the negro boy 
of General Wells sprang into the saddle 
of Lecompte.” Lexington made the last 
mile in 1.52% and completed the four in 
the unprecedented time—for a match 
heat—of 7.23%, the fastest heat ever 
made in a match. 

Lexington faced the starter but seven 
times in his brief career on the track, 
and met defeat but once, and that in the 
second affair with Lecompte. The public 
career of Lexington in nowise, however, 
compared with that of his sire, Boston, 
because he started but seven times; yet 
his winnings amounted to $56,000. It was 
in the stud that Lexington proved him- 
self to be, in that respect at least, su- 
perior to Boston. The former lost his 
eyesight through careless handling, but 
even in blindness his life was to be a 
long one. He was bought by R. A. Alex- 
ander, the princely owner of the Wood- 
burn stud, and except for a brief visit 
to Illinois in 1865 to escape the Union 
cavalry, he remained at Woodburn farm 
until his death, which occurred July 1, 
1876. As the foremost sire of his time 
and the most prepotent, perhaps, in the 
opinion of many, in later American pedi- 
grees, this description of him is given: 
He was a blood bay, about 15% hands, 
with fore and hind feet and a small por- 
tion of his hind legs above pasterns 
white. His bones were not particularly 
large, except the backbone, which was 
unusually so. His muscle was abundant, 
dry, and sinewy, without any extra flesh. 
His body was very deep throughout, 
which made his legs appear short, while 
at the same time he had a great reach. 

For fifteen years and more the sons 
and daughters of Lexington were the 
champions of the American turf. His 
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get won $1,159,321. He sired in twenty- 
one seasons in the stud about six hundred 
horses of both sexes, and of these two 
hundred and thirty-six were winners. He 
sired Idlewild, the greatest mare of her 
day. In one year alone he sired the 
amazing triumvirate, Norfolk, Asteroid, 
and Kentucky. 


Other Top Racers of the Past 


Next to attract national attention in 
racing were the four-mile contests be- 
tween Longfellow and Harry Bassett in 
California. The pioneers to that country 
had taken with them some of the best 
bred horses in the country. Most of the 
overland immigrants to the Pacific Coast 
in the early days were southerners, and 
when they started on their long journey 
from St. Joe, Missouri, it was the vogue 
for each southern man to straddle the 
best horse available. Many of these 
horses were Thoroughbreds. Almost at 
the birth of California, then, breeding of 
fine horses and racing began out there. 
Most of these steeds traced to animals 
bred in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. As a result, a number of breeding 
establishments grew up, and in 1876 two 
of the most famous ones were founded— 
that of E. J. Baldwin (“Lucky” Bald- 
win), the mining engineer who later own- 
ed the famous Santa Anita ranch near 
Los Angeles; and, that of U. S. Senator 
Leland Stanford at Palo Alto. Both had 
been to Kentucky and Tennessee for their 
foundation stock. Baldwin bought Grin- 
stead and Rutherford. Senator Stanford 
secured Wildidle, a son of that mare 
Idlewild, previously mentioned as being 
the most brilliant daughter of Lexing- 
ton. 


Racing in the East at that time were 
True Blue, Katie Pease, and other horses 
of some renown in distance races. The 
top of the California racers was Thad 
Stevens. He had defeated everything over 
there, and his supporters were sure he 
was the best horse in America. As a re- 
sult of this rivalry, a $20,000 purse was 
offered by the Pacific Jockey Club, and 
the race took place at the Ocean View 
Park, Nov. 15, 1873. This four-mile race 
had been looked forward to by both the 
East and the West as the great event of 
the year. The attendance far exceeded 
the great contests between Norfolk and 
Lodi in 1865. Four entries came before 
the starter. They were: Thad Stevens, 
aged, by Langford out of Mary Chilton, 
114 pounds; True Blue, four years, by 
Lexington out of Balloon, 108 pounds; 
Joe Daniels, four years, by Australian 
out of Dolly Carter, 108 pounds, and 
Mamie Hall, aged, by Norfolk. Thad 
Stevens had beaten Joe Daniels a month 
previously, when he won a second heat 
in 7.30 (the best second heat then on rec- 
ord). Joe Daniels, however, had many 
friends, and True Blue did not lack ad- 
mirers. Joe Daniels won the first heat 
by defeating True Blue three lengths, 
Thad Stevens being fifty yards behind. 
Time: 7.45. The second heat was a great 
struggle between True Blue and Joe 
Daniels, but the former beat Joe by two 
lengths. In the third heat it was Thad 
Stevens in 7.67; and in the fourth heat 
Thad Stevens was never headed, and 
won in a big gallop by ten lengths. True 
Blue broke down in the off-hind in the 
third heat. 


In a second race of four-mile heats 
decided on Nov. 14, 1874, at San Francis- 
co, Katie Pease by Planet out of Minnie 
Mansfield won handsomely in the first 
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heat. Joe Daniels was second. Thad 
Stevens was well beaten. This race 
stamped Katie Pease as one of the very 
best long-distance horses in the country. 
After these races in California, the four- 
mile racing vogue began to decline. 

Luke Blackburn, Iroquois, and Hindoo 

Luke Blackburn was bred in Tennessee 
and was by imported Bonnie Scotland out 
of another of those remarkable daugh- 
ters of Lexington called Nevada, and was 
foaled in 1877. He raced for three years, 
and he beat every good one of his time. 
In one season, that of 1880, he started 
in twenty-four races and won twenty- 
two of them. 

Almost contemporaneous with Luke 
was Iroquois, which did all his racing in 
England. He was by Leamington out of 
Maggie B. B. She was by Australian out 
of a daughter of Boston called Madeline 
—again that Diomed line which has been 
so strong in America! Iroquois was 
shipped to England as a youngster, and 
was a surprise to many over there who 
had imagined that only in England could 
a good racing horse be developed. As 
a two-year-old there, he started twelve 
' times, won four races, was second in two, 
’ and unplaced in six. 

As a three-year-old he started by plac- 
ing second to Peregrine in the 2000 
Guineas, having nine others behind him. 
He won the Derby Stakes, beating Pere- 
grine and other good ones; also he ran 
first in the Prince of Wales Stakes. He 
was third to Bend Or and Scobel in 
Champion Stakes, and climaxed his great 
eareer by winning both the Derby and 
the St. Leger, a double victory accom- 
plished (up to then) only nine times 
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since the one hundred and three years 
they had been run. Iroquois then re- 
turned to America and went into the 
stud at Belle Meade Farm, in Tennessee, 
where his success was satisfactory, if not 
wonderful. 

The sensational two-year-old Hindoo 
was the horse of the year in America 
about this time. He started in nine races, 
won seven, was second in one, third in 
one. As a three-year-old he started in 
twenty races and won eighteen; as a 
four-year-old in six races and won five. 
“There was no question,” says Treva- 
than (p. 389), “that Hindoo was the 
best race horse that had appeared in 
this country for more than a decade. It 
is doubtful if any horse in England could 
have beaten him in the great classic 
events.” 

Along in those years, from 1876 to 
the early eighties, a veritable host of 
mighty Thoroughbreds appeared on the 
scene. By this time the_breed had be- 
come a fixed one in America. As has 
already been shown, the blood of old 
Diomed, represented in this later day by 
the sons and daughters of Lexington, 
had become almost a foundation in itself. 
The importation into this country of 
Glencoe brought into the American pedi- 
gree the best of all the outcrosses which 
had arrived here since the days of Dio- 
med himself. 

Glencoe Brought New Blood 

Glencoe’s racing career was confined 
entirely to the English turf. He was not 
good enough to win the Derby, but he 
was third to the great Plenipotentiary 
in that event. He did, however, win in 
another great classic event—the Ascot 
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Gold ben two and a half miles, besides 
many other races of high merit. 

It might be of interest to mention how 
this prepotent sire came to this country: 
Colonel James Jackson, of Alabama, sent 
an order to England to purchase the best 
horse in the market. He named as his 
choices Plenipotentiary, Priam, and Glen- 
coe. It was Glencoe that fell to him of the 
trio, and the horse made the season of 
1836 in England as the property of Col- 
onel Jackson. The result of that English 
season at the stud was wonderful. In that 
year he sired Pocahontas, Darkness, 
Glimpse, Malaga, Ruthless, Vapor, and 
Wardan. According to Trevathan (p. 
392), “Pocahontas became the most won- 
derful brood mare in all of English his- 
tory.” Her three great sons, Stockwell, 
Rataplan and King Tom have been 
among the greatest sires over there. 
“There is hardly a good race horse in 
England today (1905) which does not 
trace to one of these.” 

The infusion of Glencoe blood added 
to the fame of American racers. His 
daughters proved—especially when bred 
to Lexington—wonderful brood mares. 
Lecompte, Starke, Prioress, Brown Dick, 
Lodi, Fleetwing, Idlewild, and the dazzl- 
ing trio, Asteroid, Kentucky, and Nor- 
folk, all came from Glencoe mares. 

At twenty-seven years of age the old 
chestnut died at Georgetown, Kentucky; 
and his owner at the time, A. Keene 
Richards, caused him to be buried in his 
garden, near the spot where his famed 
daughter Peytona lay. The painting of 
him just before his death, by Scott, rep- 
resents a physical wreck—sightless eyes, 
back deeply swayed, and other signs of 
feeble old age. His race was run—and 
it had been a good one! 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Smart 
Highway 77 So. of Dallas 
Mail: 934 W. Davis, Dallas 


Several Head For Sale 


Captain Bailey No. 7110 











SALT CREEK RANCH @¢ 


Announcing the purchase, from 
Mr. J. A. Campbell, Hempstead, Texas, of 


Riis Pls. 


SUNBEAM C 


NQHBA 3529 


Sire: Cirildo by Bernabe by Sutherland Horse by 


Hickory Bill 


Dam: Rastra by Hickory Bill by Peter McCue 


He will head our band of mares of predominantly 
Hickory Bill breeding. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Meredith Tatton 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 
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The Royal 
Lippizans 


By C. FAYE BENNETT 


IME recently stepped forward with 
a rapid stride to make history in 
America for the Royal Lippizan 
horses from Austria, when John Nolan, 
of Garden City, Kansas, drew the win- 
ning bid at the United States Army Re- 
mount sale, held in Ft. Reno, Oklahoma, 
in January, 1949. 
“T doubt if I will ever make any money 
on them,” says Mr. Nolan. Though the 


Pluto XX, Lippizan stallion, doing the courbette, for Gladys 
Anne Nolan, 15-year-old daughter of John W. Nolan of Garden ~ 


City, Kansas. 


purchase price has never been divulged, 
the assumption is that Mr. Nolan would 
have to make a great deal of money on 
the blue blooded Lippizaners to break 
even on the purchase price and the up- 
keep of the magnificent stallion, Pluto 
XX, six mares and four foals. The little 
family of Lippizans was as sought after 
as a rare jewel when it became known 
that the U. S. Remount Service intended 


to sell the royal horses. Ringling Broth- © 


ers circus wanted them, and Metro Gold- 
wyn Mayer was close on the bid. 


A dream shines in Mr. Nolan’s eyes © 
when he discusses the future of the Lip- © 
pizans in America. “I may never make — 
any money on them, but maybe, someday, — 
when the truth is known about these © 
super horses, every man who owns a _ 


great horse will want to say that it is 








: BUNGE 86th 


DAM: 99045-HATTIE 


For Information, Phone or Write 





Telephone: Cedar Hill 671 


SOUTHLAND CATTLE 


SOUTHLAND CALF (at 7 months) 
Cross of Registered Brahman Bull 
and Registered Red Poll Cows 


We are offering a limited number 
of bull calves from this cross at the very low price of $200.00 each 


PATTON’S STOCK FARM 


Cedar Hill (Dallas County), Texas 


By crossing a good registered Brahman Bull with 
good registered Red Poll Cows, we have produced 
a new and unusually good beef animal. Because 
the characteristics of these animals suit them 
so well for the heat, humidity and insects of the 
South, we have named this breed SOUTHLAND 
CATTLE. Bulls from this cross will breed well with 
all beef breeds in any part of the country, but 
particularly well in the Southland. 


Blood from this cross, used on any un-registered 
beef type cow, is a long step toward larger and 
better calves at weaning time. Heifer calves from 
these bulls and any beef type cow will make un- 
usually good mother cows. Extra milk, red color, 
less horns—plus a beef type animal—come from 
the Red Poll side. You know the good character- 
isties that result from ing good Brah 
blood with any of the English breeds. Bulls from 
this cross will breed well with Brahman Cows, too, 
breeding in color, more milk and breeding off 
horns on probably 25 per cent of the calves. 
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Special! 
CROSBY 
ROPER 


$77.50 


Complete With 


No. 110 Full Trim 


Made of the best California bark-tanned 
leather, on 5-year guaranteed bullhide cov- 
ered tree, with 3” stirrup leathers. All 
hand-laced. Can be had in leather reversed, 
berder stamped or flower embossed. Also 
furnished on “Little Wonder” or “Fits °em” 
tree. Priced completely equipped, with stir- 
rups, girth and tie straps. Approximate 


weight, 35 pounds. 


($20.00 Deposit Required With Order) 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


LEBMAN'S 


Fine Leather Goods 


111 S. Flores St. 


San Antonio Texas 











proof method o rhea teh ent 

Used by over 25,000 breeders, vets and 

formers all over the country. Light, hu- 

mane, rust-proof, inexpensive. Each togis 
stomped with 


TAMP-R-PRUF EAR SEALS 





DOMINO RETURN 


HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 
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Six Royal Lippizan mares purchased from the U. S. Remount Station at Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma, by John W. Nolan, of Garden City, Kansas. 


akin to the aristocratic Lippizans, even 
as the owner of every great Quarter 
Horse likes to say that it is related to 
Peter McCue. At least, the Lippizaners 
will never be separated from the royal 
carriage and the gold trimmed harness 
bearing the Hapsburg Coat of Arms,” 
says Mr. Nolan, “and they will never be 
bound to the monotonous routine of the 
circus.” 

The regal carriage and the gold 
trimmed harness is on display in the 
most prominent window of Mr. Nolan’s 
place of business, the place made avail- 
able by removing a Cadillac, an Olds- 
mobile or a Chevrolet from its enviable 
spot on the showroom floor. 

With the avowed purpose of founding 
a dynasty of Lippizan aristocrats in 
America, Mr. Nolan is making plans for 
his bluebloods on a large scale. He in- 
tends to raise the fillies and the stallions 
that will perpetuate the breed in Amer- 
ica, 

It might be said that the “how” and 
the “why” of the presence of the Lippi- 
zans in America is best explained by the 
effect of two World Wars in the cul- 
tural shake-up that has changed Europe. 
If it had not been for the break-down of 
the Royal House of Hapsburg at the 
close of World War No. 1, the Imperial 
horses would, no doubt, have continued 
to live happily in their place of origin, 
at Lippiza. If it had not been for 
World War No. 2, the Lippizans would 
not have been transferred to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and thence to Germany where they 
were confiscated, along with Nordlicht, 
winner of the German Derby, and 152 
top Thoroughbreds, Arabians, and a 
number of fine crossbreed lines which go 
back for 100 years. According to the 
story, it was during the process of the 
general roundup of horses in Germany, 
that an Austrian veterinarian surrend- 
ered nine Lippizan horses to General 
Patton, explaining at the time, that he 
would rather see them go to America 
than be captured by the Russians. 

Arriving in America at this particu- 
lar time, (a transition period between 
the day when the horse was considered 
a weapon of war and a draft animal, 
and, the ultimate day of great horses, 
horses bred and trained for the gran- 
deur and the love of horses) the “teach- 
able” Lippizan bred for 200 years in 
Lippiza, and trained at the Spanish Rid- 
ing Academy in Vienna, and the Imperial 
Court of Austria, will, beyond a doubt, 
have something to add to the horse of 
tomorrow. 

In the first place, a horse has to have 
the aptitude for learning and obedience 
before he can be accepted in the Vienna 
Riding School. The fact that the Lippi- 


zan has for over 200 years been trained 
in the Spanish Riding School, adds a 
fine point of distinction to his character 
and ability. As the second oldest estab- 
lished breed of horses in the world, the 
Lippizan has an unmatched record of 
performance. 

The ancestry of the Lippizans goes 
back to the Arabians and the Moors of 
the 15th century. The Spanish horse was 
introduced into Austria about 1562 and 
a stud was established at Kladrub, for 
the heavy cart horse type. From another 
stud, established at Lippiza, a fine riding 
horse developed, presumably from a cross 
between the heavy type and the Arabian. 
It was not long before the horses bred 
in Lippiza became known for their su- 
perior strength, speed, endurance, and 
beauty. They were used for combat 
horses as well as chariot racing. In the 
“long” race, they were unmatched for 
running great distances. 

The Archduke Charles of Austria, at- 
tracted by superior Lippizaners, ordered 
the purchase of sires and dams of the 
Arab-Berber blood for the Imperial 
Stud at “y= za. The result was a proud 
appearing, hardy breed of horse with 
high courage and rhythmic, dainty mo- 
tion. From the sires and dams purchased 
in Spain, and the native heavy horse 
type, came the proud, high headed, sup- 
ple kneed Lippizaners. 

Water was scarce in the hill country 
where they originated, and, once a day 
the Lippizaners were driven long dis- 
tances to water, where they drank their 
fill, which had to last for the next 24 
hours. When they had finished drinking, 
the Lippizaners would then lie down and 
roll their beautiful bodies in the grass, 
a practice they have continued until the 
present day. 

At an early day the Lippizaners be- 
came known for their compact, well 
shaped bodies, broad chests, long mus- 
cular backs, long heads, expressive eyes, 
and rather short, well shaped legs. They 
had a lively temperament and a quiet 
character. Their high knee action, elastic, 
rhythmic step and supple body became a 
highly valued trait in the world famous 
school at Vienna. 

The Spanish Riding School at Vienna, 
which has been called, “The Mecca to 
which all horsemen ultimately go to per- 
fect their knowledge of the art of rid- 
ing,” was established in 1572, and is to- 
day a cultural institution of rare tra- 
dition. The spacious, well lighted, two 
galleried hall which is still in use, was 
dedicated in 1735. Fifty-four splendid 
high school stallions were exhibited on 
the opening night. With the same amaz- 
ing dexterity the highly cultured stal- 
lions perform today in the same hall. 
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With narrow turns and quick changes 
they do the Pirouette, the Piaffe, the 
Passage, the Levade and the dangerous 
Capriole, in which the stallion leaps up 
from the ground with all four legs drawn 
high, and kicks out with his hind legs 
while his body is in mid-air. 

With the character, obedience and in- 
telligence acquired in the classical school 
of riding, and his training in the im- 

rial Stables at Vienna, the Lippizan 

as come to America. 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
Pluto XX will do for the bl of great 
horses when you see him for the first 
time as he is led from his own private 
barn in Garden City into the arena, 
which is close to the lot where the mares 
are kept. Pluto, the 20th Lippizan stal- 
lion to bear the name, has 134 gaits and 
it is said, in all probability, that he is 
the pane High School Stud in the 
world. 

The quivering, firmly fleshed muscles, 
the characteristic breadth of chest, the 
high arch of the splendid neck, large 
eyes, Roman or ram nose, small, hard 
feet and shapely legs, all alive with the 
animation and beauty that have char- 
acterized the Lippizans for centuries, 
conan to make the mighty Pluto what 

e is. 

When the prancing, energetic stallion 
is led from the barn, the small English 
saddle on his back seems hardly enough 
for such a mighty horse. One wonders 
who can ride him, and what it will take 
to master him. Not until Mr. Nolan’s 
slender, little 15-year-old daughter, 
Gladys Anne, takes the reins, however, 
does the magnificent stallion step forth 
as the perfect gem of equestrian cul- 
ture. Then it is obvious enough that 
Pluto was not only bred for classical 
beauty, but he was also trained in a 
school where riding is a fine art. With 
energy, speed and flexibility, he does 
the quick and easy turns for Gladys 
Anne, who rides like a general and is ac- 
cepted by Pluto as master. At the given 
signal Pluto will change his gait, or 
pause to perform the impressive Levade, 
in which he raises his body from the 
ground with his forefeet, while the hind 
quarters, deeply bent, bear the weight 
of his body. 

Though she has never had a lesson, 
Gladys Anne has been riding since she 
was four years old, and Pluto, with the 
unerring intuition of all great horses, 
knows that she is a natural horsewoman. 

Four of the mares have foaled since 
they came to Garden City. The colts, 
three stallions and one filly, were born 
black, or nearly black, which is true to 
the Lippizan breed. Though they do not 
attain the predominant color, which is 
white flecked with tan, until five or six 
years of age, the older colts are begin- 
ning to acquire a maltese color, which 
will likely vary in many shades before 
reaching the permanent white coat. 

While their famous sire, Pluto, per- 
forms in the arena, the frisky, high 
headed foals, with amazing dexterity and 
suppleness, try some stunts of their own. 
Oddly enough, they naturally do some of 
the jumps and movements, that are later 
taught in the High School. 

Strikingly beautiful necks and heads 
are one of the most noticeable character- 
istics of Lippizan mares. The main func- 
tion of Lippizan mares in Austria is to 
reproduce their kind, and they are not 
put to the saddle, At the carriage, how- 
ever, their rhythmic, aristocratic step 
is unrivaled. With heads held high, they 
wear the gold trimmed leather harness of 
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WHR Helmsman 3d. 


WHR Super 
WHR Symbol },,.,. 29, 1946. WHR Super Sally 19th | WHR Patricia 16th 
Prince Domino Randolp! Dom. Randolph 


4th WHR Donna Pours 
38th__ 


== (Agnes Domino 4th .--) Lady Domino 22d 


STAN-De RANCH 


WATOVA, OKLA. on US 169, 7 mi. south of Nowata or 40 N.E. of Tulsa. 
F. E. Stanley, 105 North Boulder, Tulsa 3, Okla. x Bruce DeWitt, At the Ranch, 4 mi. West of Watove 
H. Dane Noe, Herdsman 


WHR Proud Princeps sth {WHR Princepe Mixes 


f° Pees _.....| Donna Anna 


See His Calves 
at the ranch 


WHR Symbol 4th heads our 
herd bull battery and his first 
calves show great promise. We'll 
be happy to show them. 

Other herd sires are Master 
Donald 9th by NHR Nevada 
Donald 10th, FL Mixer 733rd 
and FL Beau Zento 796th. 


Visitors Welcome 
Dom. 20th 


(Prince Domino 4th 














Commercial Ranchers like ‘em, too! 


Pictured right is our pen of 
three bulls that the judges se- 
lected as champion of the 
Texas Hereford Golden Jubilee 
Show. At about the same time, 
12 bulls not pictured, but of 
the same breeding, were se- 
lected as junior calves by the 
O'Connor Bros. of Victoria, 
Texas, for use on their south 
Texas range. 











300 Fireproof Rooms, $1.50 to $2.50 
G. W. Putnam, Mer. - Fort Worth 











WANTED—Colt single action 
Frontier Revolver 


Give complete description, serial number 
and lowest cash price accepted in first 
letter or ship via railway express and we 
will make offer by return mail. 


ALAMO LEATHER GOODS CO. 


119 South Flores Street 
San Antonio, Texas 

















When moving, give old as well as new address. 








A new style, higher quality saddle blanket. 
Spongy and open, woven eight for 
action. These 
le Blankets are easier on a horse’s back, 
and help prevent sores. Will not 
felt up, but maintain original shape and 

texture. 

Blankets are 100% Wool from hardy, 
black Karakul Sheep, long known and fa- 
mous for their strong, durable hair. 

of satisfactory service. 

Available in two fast colors; 
30” x30” at $5.50 each; 
30” x 60” at $10.75 each. 
See your local Kelly Dealer FIRST. 


If he does not stock Kelly’s Karakul 
Blankets, write direct. 
ee ee ee 


Please send me the following Saddle Blank- I 
ets: Remittance enclosed, postage prepaid 


( ) C.O.D. Postage collect ( ) 
_......Ne.50 Single - Maroon 
.....Ne.100 Double - Marcon 
_...Ne.50 Single - Dark Green 

_..No.100 Double - Dark Green 


Years 


Single size 
double size 








State 


P. M. KELLY & SONS, MFRS. 
Pe LO tem 8 for om | 


FOR 
SALE 











Good Young 
Saddle Horses 


Gentle 
and Good Colors 


R. G. GRABEIN 


Cameron, Texas 
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the Hapsburgs with the dignity of the 
occasion. 

As a long time resident of Garden City, 
Mr. Nolan has acquired a charming wife, 
four beautiful daughters and a fortune. 
His love of great horses is obvious 
enough, in the possession of them. Be- 
sides the royal Lippizans, the Nolan 
stables house Independence Choice, a 
blue ribbon American ee — 
purchased from Elmer Rhoden of Kan- 

and page a beautiful five- 
gaited Arabian Gy penmansd urchased from 
the Kellogg Rech, omona Remount 
Station. ~~ a ndson of the great 
Skowronek, tered in the Jockey 
Club. He, oa Fe an enviable and un- 
broken show record. 


Close The Quarter Horse Books 
(Continued from Page 161) 


turning point in the growth of the Quar- 
ter Horse revival. What we need now 
is not the extension of the registries, but 
the closing of them, in order to make 
this turn and growth as a whole breed 
instead of as an individual struggle. 

It should be comparatively ry to 
form a non-partisan committee of Quar- 
ter Horse breeders, selected impartially 
from each registry association. Then, 
with no reference to amalgamation or of 
forcing change on either or both in 
their registration methods, agree with- 
out reservations that both associations 
shall no longer accept for registration 
any Quarter Horse animal except those 
with registered sire and dam. Give each 
association from three to five hundred 
open registrations to take care of late 
discoveries and to correct inequities, 
which certainly should meet all their 
requirements in this direction. 

Quarter Horse breeders and owners 
could then begin to meet the opportu- 
nities of new growth and change with- 
out the fear of a monthly rash of new 
and now-questionably sourced registra- 
tions hammering the price range to bits. 

These opportunities normally should 
develop in two major directions, the 
first and foremost, the quick-range type 
and the second and almost equally im- 
portant, the long-range ty 

The first is in the field of Quarter 
Horse performance. All of us in the 
Quarter Horse industry stand in danger 
of being classed as self-accused brag- 
garts on this matter of Quarter Horse 
performance. In fact, the only way we 
can prevent it is to make good our “war 
talk” about what the Quarter Horse can 
do in open competition with all other 
type-breeds, principally the Thorough- 
bred. For several ys we've been say- 
ing the type-breed we favor is clearly 
the best all-purpose horse for the west- 
ern scene; that he can outrun any other 
at the dash distances from 220 to 440 
yards; turn in the best roping perform- 
ance in the contest arena; rein or “han- 
dle” in a fashion superior to all others; 
and work cattle under contest conditions 
best of all. And while some of us own 
individual animals capable of superb per- 
formance in these fields, we Quarter 
Horse owners are not producing per- 
formance results throughout the whole 
breed, on the scale claimed by us or any 
other. 

This is clearly a must task for all of 
us. In our day no type-breed of horse 
can long justify its existence, or ever 
manage even a passable dollar standard 
in the general livestock industry, with- 
out being able to contest and please 
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ITS YOURS 
FOR THE ASKIN’... 


© Four-color illustrated catalogue show- 
ing our complete line of Hand-Made Boots 
and other supplies for the Westerner. 


M.L.Ledd 


HAND MADE BOOTS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


The New Tnailalong 


ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 





Escape door each stall—removable side fiaos—welk-ia 
front door—individuc! rear doors—(swing or drep) 
padded stall—tuli protection. 


56” Stoll Width ex. ¢ Stall Length 
72” Stall Height t. App. 1,500 ios. 


Oak lining—stee! frame head pan onan Qrills—some 
width es car—well balanced—pulis easy. 


TANDEM Le J 2-HORSE TRAILALONG. .......$995. 
TEXAS—F ‘ox 


F.0.8. FORT WORTH, 
E with Electric Brakes.....................-.-. 
F.0.B. FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Federal Tox 


Knee Action—Individual Wheel Suspension—Cushien 


eapry - Sway—Well Balanced—Pulls Cen- 
of Gravity—Eliminates Shock—Easy Step-in Loed- 
aE oom ty Guaranteed. 


Order Now for immediate Rotter — eines Inter- 
mation Furnished on Request—All Trailers Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


MILEY TRAILER CO. 


3411 North Main Phone 66-3411 Fert Worth, Texes 
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GET THE FACTS 


AND YOU'LL GET 


SILVER-KING 
3 IN | CATTLE CHUTE 
@ For Restraining 
@ Loading 
@ Hauling 
Safer for man and 


animal. Adjustable to any size. Saves time 
and money. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Write today for this 
picture story of the 
SILVER KING in 
action. Just send 
your name and address on a penn~ post 
card to Heldenbrand & Son Mfg. Co., 
1500 S. Agnew, Oklahoma City 8, Okla. 
one 7-5757—6-5858 
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TO OLD WEST FRIENDLINESS 





ROBERT MILLER. MANAGER 


EL PASO, TEXAS |. 


Pasodel Yorte 
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crowds doing it. The Quarter Horse has 
such a Pango when it is applied and 
developed. The type-breed can run, rope, 
rein and work cattle, under contest con- 
ditions, with a capability and a flair for 
the dramatic that exceeds the capacities 
of any other type-breed. This is the 
saddest aspect of our difficulties today— 
the horse we are breeding can do these 
things, and is not doing them on a breed- 
wide scale, because we have provided 
so few opportunities for them. 


Divert the association energies now 
being devoted to registration and at- 
halter shows, and put them behind per- 
formance and the promotion of perform- 
ance contests; provide through that per- 
formance the type of contest that will 
draw spectators, and please and thrill 
them; and put the money earned from 
the spectator admission fees into prizes 
and purses for the breeders. Then watch 
the prices and new-buyer interest in the 
Quarter Horse market go bounding up- 
ward! Horses that can please spectator 
crowds and earn good prize money doing 
it, will sell; never fear it. 

The long-range type of opportunity 
open to the Quarter Horse breeder re- 
lates to improving the type-breed we 
already have, rather than talk about 
“building” a new one. This improve- 
ment can never succeed, or even begin 
justifiably, until the registration books 
are both closed, for it deals with the 
elimination, gradually, of the unfit ani- 
mal. Performance trials and this elimi- 
nation of the unfit go hand in hand. 

This is no quarrel with conformation 
standards, but it is true that for rapid 
elimination of the unfit animal in any 
type-breed, the cold-blooded drive of 
performance requirements has no ome. 
Breeder-owners usually quit b ing 
mares when they show definitely they 
are non-producers of performers. Quar- 
ter Horse men may think they do not, 
but the Thoroughbred man proves it. 
With more than one million registra- 
tions already on the books, and with 
hundreds of thousands of animals alive 
today, the Jockey Club reports only a 
few more than eight thousand registra- 
tions in 1948. The two active recognized 

uarter Horse registries had more than 
that between them, with only a few 
——— foundation horses between 
them! 


The unfit stallion goes the same route. 
He becomes an average gelding, under 
performance standards. These rapid 
eliminations produce two favorable end 
results: it brings the best stallions to 
the fore and gives the better group of 
mares the top billing, but best of all it 
brings the younger animals of the type- 
breed into consideration and value much 
more quickly. 

If you are a Quarter Horse owner or 
breeder, consider these thoughts in the 
light of your own personal experience. 
If you agree, then let’s get something 
done about it. 





The Cattleman is getting better all 
the time, with every issue, especially 
the Horse Issues. The Cattleman has fine 
stories and history of the old and new 
West.—Mr. E. C. Call, 611 Albany St., 
New Albany, Ind. 





I wouldn’t want to miss an issue of 
The Cattleman. I enjoy the historical 
sketches and horse news. It’s all good 


; from cover to cover.—Mr. Gil Traveller, 
, Lake o’ the Woods, Lakeside, Ariz. 





& SADDLES 
* 


| Send for 
NEW 


OLSEN-STELZER 
Boot d Saddlery Co 


BETTER STORES 








Ler Mew Wino Kiow 
WESTERNS 
REBUILD YOUR HATS 


We know Westerns like Cattlemen 
know the range. Years of experience 
... special equipment to completely 
rebuild all types of westerns... all 
fnew trims, leather and linings. 





HATTERS, Inc. 


1008 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 








I don’t want to miss the Horse Issue 
of The Cattleman.—Mr. Roy E. Koontz, 
R.R. 5, Xenia, Ohio. 











This beautiful SADDLE was made for Eddy Arnold, 
on @ Bob Crosby Tree. Fine flower and leaf hand 
tooled in natural color with dark brown edges 
mounted with rust and ternish-proof stainless steel 
diamonds and conchos. Brown quilted seat and 
» white strings. 

Saddle, with covered stirrups to match, $287.00 


FREE CATALOG, Dept. C-9 


nauk LEDDY 
BOOT & SADDLERY 


WORTH 6, TEXAS 


245 
FORT 


SCREW WORM KILLER 
Repels Flies 


Mixes with Blood and 
Water 
Kills All the Worms 


Will not Poison Stock 


C.D.(Pete) Swaffar 


Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Phone 6-1879 





The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms. Is yours recorded? 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


By THE CATTLEMAN’S Special Washington Correspondent 


Cattle Prices—Despite other fore- 
casts of lower prices for cattle, livestock 
officia!s in che Department of Agriculture 
remain fairly optimistic about prospects 
for the fall and winter period. 

They are encouraged by the recent 
statements of business confidence. The 
much talked-of “readjustment” in prices 
of last spring and early summer appears 
to have taken place, and business gener- 
ally, at least for the moment, shows less 
concern than six months ago. 

Labor is doing much talking about 
strikes, but few unions have struck. Un- 
employment is still seasonally up, but so 
are the number of workers employed. 

In short, the outlook for at least the 
last quarter of this year is for con- 
tinued high employment and good in- 
comes. 

USDA livestock men had an unusually 
good batting average in estimating what 
cattle prices would do during the last 
season. 

This year they look for some improve- 
ment in fed cattle prices with the coming 
of cool weather in the fall. No sensa- 
tional rise is anticipated, but a crawling 
advance of perhaps 50 cents to $1 a 
hundred. 

With another big corn crop coming, 
they anticipate an extra keen competi- 
tion between packers and feeder buyers 
for cattle this fall. 

An increase in the price of feeder cat- 
tle as the season gets a little farther 
along the way is anticipated. 

Hog prices, of course, will drop. But 
USDA experts are not concerned that a 
decline in hogs will necessarily pull beef 
cattle prices along. 

The price history of past years shows 
that when hog prices drop, it doesn’t 
follow that cattle prices will trail them. 

In the present situation, it’s believed 
here that business conditions, employ- 
ment and incomes are more important 
to the level of cattle prices. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
figures there may be some levelling off 
in cattle prices next winter. But no 
sharp drop comparable with last year is 
anticipated this time. 

As long as employment is high and 
consumer income is up, cattle prices are 
expected to hold reasonably steady. 

There is another element in the cattle 
outlook that’s favorable to a steady cattle 
market this fall. 

The slaughter supply of steer beef for 
August-December period this year is esti- 
mated to be approximately 15 per cent 
larger than a year ago. 

The supply of heifer beef may be up 
8 to 10 per cent. Also some increase is 
expected in bulls and stags. 

But the supply of cow beef for the 
same period is figured to be something 
like 20 per cent lower than a year ago. 
The veal supply may be 20 to 25 per cent 
lower. 

So it’s anticipated here that the total 
supply of beef can’t be any larger for 
this period than last year, and probably 
= be in the neighborhood of 3 per cent 
ower. 


The anticipated smaller supply of beef 
is figured to take up some of the slack 
in hog prices. 


Support Prices For Hogs—USDA 
livestock men generally are not particu- 
larly concerned over supporting hog 
prices this fall and winter. Most of them 
figure September may be the month they 
have the most trouble from now to the 
end of the year. 

In September the price support for 
hogs rises 25 cents a hundred to a top 
of $18.50 at Chicago. At the time the 
hog price floor is going up, the hog 
market will be coming down, and if the 
two cross USDA will have to buy pork. 

By October the hog price support will 
drop sharply. The low is expected to be 
around $14.50 a hundred, Chicago basis, 
in December. 

Many livestock men here feel that 
the average of hog prices is pretty apt 
to hold above that level. There are some 
dissenters who feel that hogs not only 
will drop to the floor but crash through 
it, and keep USDA in the price support 
business much of the winter and spring 
period. 


Canadian Cattle Imports—lImports 
of Canadian cattle are not figured to be 
a major factor in U. S. markets this sea~ 
son. Officials here simply do not think 
Canada has the cattle to spare to make 
large shipments. 

Net imports of all cattle last year 
came to about 455,000 head, practically 
all of them from Canada. Net imports 
for all cattle this year are estimated at 
under 350,000 head. Approximately 175,- 
000 head of Canadian cattle, including 
dairy stock, had come in up to mid- 
August. 


New Farm Bill Unlikely—The Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee is having as 
much trouble agreeing on a long-time 
price support bill as the House did a year 
ago. 

For a while in late August it appeared 
that the compromise bill by Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico might clear 
the committee and make the grade with 
the House, after some amendments. 

Then Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
wrote a five page adverse report on the 
proposed bill. Chairman Thomas of Okla- 
homa came out for a one-year extension 
of present supports, similar to the House- 
passed bill. 

Senator Anderson was still believed to 
have the votes necessary to get his 
bill out of committee. But by late August 
the outcome was still as uncertain as ever. 

There is much disagreement within the 
committee, and little teamwork evidenced 
so far. House leaders are losing patience 
with the Senate. 

The senate at least will be in session 
well into September. There is still a 
chance that some kind of a compromise 
bill might get through both Houses. 

But as of late August, there was a 
definite drift toward some kind of a 
one-year extension, which would postpone 
any major repair work on farm legisla- 
tion until 1950. 





BREEDERS 


Fifth Annual Sale 
December 12 
Amarillo, Texas 
* 

Charles Lewis - President 
Sweetwater, Texas 
H. W. McIntyre - Secretary 
Sweetwater, Texas 


J. N. Dulaney - Treasurer 
Sweetwater, Texas 


ar * oe) 
3 PURE ANXIETY 4th Here- 2 


( fords have proved through 


the years that they are the 
IMPROVING CROSS for all 


= other strains of Herefords. 
oa * ws, 


COMBS & WORLEY 
Herefords 


PAMPA, TEXAS 


* 


HERD SIRES 
PLUS DOMINO 106th 
by Domino Plus 2d 


C W CARLOS DOMINO 154th 
by C. W. Carlos Domino 


C W SYMBOL SETH 
by WHR Helmsman 34 








In 1872 an epidemic of horse dis- 
temper nearly wiped out the horses of 
Massachusetts. The great Boston fire of 
that year was unusually severe because 
of the death of many fire-horses. 
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Good Luck and Good Wishes 


PON her marriage to Mr. Jesse 
Hayes of Sweetwater, Texas, in 
June, Mrs. Jessie Click terminated 
her services with the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association. Mrs. 
Hayes has served the Association in the 
Fort Worth office 
longer than any 
other employee, 
having started to 
work in April, 
1920, and having 
been continuously 
employed in the 
headquarters of- 
fice all the time 
with the excep- 
tion of one and 
one-half years. 
Since 1937 she 
has been secre- 
tary to Mr. Henry 
Bell, secretary 
and general-man- 
ager of the Asso- 
ciation, and in 
that capacity has 
handled many important details in con- 
nection with the work of the organiza- 
tion. She is widely known among the 
members of the Association because of 
her personal contacts with them at the 
annual conventions where she has always 
had charge of the registration desk. 
Officers, members and employees of 
the Association regretted to have Mrs. 
Hayes leave but their good wishes go 
with her and Mr. Hayes for a long and 
happy married life. 


Frank Jones Entertains 
Friends With Barbecue 
RANK JONES, owner of Jones Here- 
ford Ranch, Rhome, Texas, enter- 
tained with a barbecue and watermel- 
on party at the ranch August 11 which 
was attended by several hundred people, 
including breeders, business associates 
and neighbors. It has been the custom for 
the past several years for Mr. Jones to 
entertain his friends and this year’s party 
was the best yet. 

Jones is quite proud of his herd, having 
shown many winners at major shows, 
including the female championship at 
the Texas State Fair year before last. 
Visitors were given an opportunity to see 
the bulls Jones has been using in his 
breeding program. Tethered outside his 
cattle barn were his three bulls—JHR 
Princeps Mixer, a son of WHR Princeps 
Mixer; Plus Return 1st, the top selling 
bull in a Fort Worth sale and son of 
Plus Blanchard 10th, a champion at Fort 
Worth; and JHR Colorado Domino 316th, 
an outstanding son of Mill Iron Domino 
870th. It is the offspring of these bulls 
that Earl Walker and Bob Aikin, herds- 
men, are now grooming for the show 
circuit. 

Another feature of the party was 
cutting horse demonstration by Bob Bur- 
ton, Arlington, which held the interest 
of the crowd until the calf decided 1 
call off the game of tag. 


Mrs. Jesse Hayes 








Please find enclosed $2.00 to put Kate 
Sheehan’s paper up another year. Me or 
one of my children have taken The Cat- 
tleman for more than 25 years. Best 
ee Bob Weatherby, Rotan, 

exas. 


Ask Your 
Justin Dealer 


for your copy of 
Sam Justin's 
Square Dance 
Book, or send 
108 to the Justin 
Boys—Box S48-V 
Ft. Worth |. Tex. 


Justin Boots kok" 


Standard of the West Since 1879 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
©11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 
e Branded Cowhide Label! 
e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
e Hg 2a Guarantee! 
ladies’ & z. Sanforized Denim 
if ean to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 

San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 

Teonat Sanforized-Shrinkage less shan 1% a 








Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 











CONSISTENTLY 
ACCURATE 


Eliminate guesswork, waste, in 
vaccinating livestock or fowl. 
The SIMPLEST Syringe ever 
invented. No complicated parts 
to lose, wear oul, lubricate, 
or require care. Adapted fo fit 
all standard tips and needles. 
Metering is accomplished by 
ONE MOVING PART. Eliminates 
failure. Fully tested and proved 

accurate. The greatest advance- 
SEE YOUR ment in years. Nothing else 
DEALER... 


like if today. 
=a y 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT CORP. 
Dept. C. Box 7604, Dallas, Tex. 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILED 
FOLDER OR 





+ 


= 
-ueo-—— 


Le STOCK SALT 


UNITED SALT CORPORATION 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


MINE AT HOCKLEY TEXAS, 





Claud J. Carter Jr. 
Accountant 


Alame National Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 
Phone Garfield 5842 
died p P by mail within twenty- 
four hours from receipt. Enclose five dollars to- 
vether with st d add d lope, for reply. 


Bett, h 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 
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Old Red 38 Years Old 


By Mans Hoccett 


LD RED was foaled in 1911 on what 

is now the Rust Ranch on Bear 

Creek in Kimble County. It was then 
operated by Frank Baker of Junction for 
whom I worked many years. When I left 
his employ in 1927 he gave me the two 
top horses of the string I had been using 
as my own mount. Old Red was one of 
them, the other a young horse called 
Rabbit, probably the best cutting horse 
I ever owned. But for all around work, 
he was not quite as good as Old Red. 

Rabbit died several years ago. Red is 
still eating regularly at 38 years of age. 
He took his place at regular work until 
after he was 25 years old and light work 
for a few years thereafter and in recent 
years has done nothing at all. 

He now has to be fed a special feed 
composed of ground oats, corn, bran 
and alfalfa meal. He still gets around 
fairly well and I can see no great dif- 
ference in his appearance in the last two 
or three years. 


New Mexico Ranch 
Day October 10 


ECENT developments in ranching 
R methods will be laid before ranch- 

ers and stockmen who make the 
tour of the experimental ranches north 
of New Mexico A. & M. College for the 
ninth annual New Mexico Ranch Day, 
October 10. During the tour, visitors will 
inspect various cattle and range experi- 
ments and hear from research workers, 
ranchers, and United States Department 
of Agriculture representatives, accord- 
ing to J. H. Knox, New Mexico A. & M. 
animal husbandman, who is arranging 
the program. 

Ranch Day is sponsored by New Mex- 
ico A. & M.’s experiment station and 
extension service and the U.S. Forest 
Service. Everyone who is interested is 
invited to make the tour. 

Visitors will assemble at the Dona Ana 
County Courthouse in Las Cruces at 
7:30 a.m., October 10. From there, they 
will be conducted to the first stop on the 
tour at the Mayfield well on the college 
experimental ranch, about 20 miles north 
of Las Cruces. The tour will stop at ex- 
perimental sites on the college ranch, 
and will proceed to places of interest 
on the adjoining Jornada Experimental 
Range. 

Discussions throughout the day will 
include such topics as production from 
two types of cattle on range and in feed 
lot, relationship of gain on the range 
to feed in lot, occurrence of cancer in 
range cattle, mesquite control, control of 
other shrubs on New Mexico ranges, 
carotene in New Mexico range forage, 
and supplemental feeding on the range. 
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TOP QUALITY 
SADDLE 





Hand Flower Carved as pic- 
tured, 14-inch fork; 3-inch 
cantle; 14- or 15-inch seat. 


$135.00 


Same saddle as above except 
Plain or Border Stamped. 


$97.50 


Saddles are made on five-year guarantee, bull 
hide covered trees, out of selected skirting 
leather, all hand laced, (no rivets) and hand 
sewed horns and cantles. 

Saddles come to you complete with leather 
flank girth, solid brass ring mohair front 
girth, full leather covered stirrups and latigos, 


Alamo Leather Goods Co. 
119 South Flores St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Makers of Fine Saddles 











DR. KINCADE’S 


ANODYNE 


ANODYNE 
IS ESSENTIALLY A RACE HORSE REMEDY— 
WILL NOT BLISTER, BURN, REMOVE OR 
DESTROY HAIR — ELIMINATES THE NEED 
FOR FIRING OR USE OF CAUSTIC BLIS- 
TERS WHICH RESULT IN LONG LAYUPS, 
AND UNSIGHTLY BLEMISHES. 


> ANODYNE 


REMOVES ENLARGEMENTS, SPLINTS, WIND 
GALLS, THOROUGHPINS, AND PADS, RE- 
DUCES ENLARGED GLANDS, MUSCLE 
SORENESS, COOLS LEGS. 


AT TURF GOODS STORES, DRUGGISTS OR 
DIRECT 


$3.50 a bottle 
$36.00 a dozen 


DR. KINCADE REMEDY 


COMPANY 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 














Please keep The Cattleman coming. It’s 
like having an old friend from Texas 
drop in each month. I just can’t miss the 
Horse Issue—it’s a book all by itself. 
—Mrs. Carrie Beck Peterson, Oakdale, 
N. Dak. 








THREE-WAY 
STRETCH 


MORE BEEF « MORE PROFIT - 
LESS TROUBLE 


with BRAHMANS 


Yes, your dollar goes further 
with Brahmans. Because Brahmans 
carry their own load . . . with high 
resistance to insects and disease, 
natural rustling ability and HY- 
BRID VIGOR imparted through 
crossbreeding. Use registered Brah- 
man bulls for crossbreeding . . . 
they mean more beef per animal, 
and more profit to you. 


Write the American 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1) SOUTH MAIN HOUSTON 2 TEXAS 
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Quarter Horse and Palomino 
Shows at Pampa 


WO champions at previous shows 

a recently scored repeat per- 

formances in the Top O’ Texas 

Quarter Horse show at Pampa, Texas, 
_— 4, when Little te 5 leg H, owned 
by Buckle L. Ranch, Chi Texas, 
was made nd champion mare, and 
Hickory , owned by A. V. Wilson, 
Plainview, Texas, was made grand cham- 
pion stallion. Both had previously topped 
the aged class. 

The reserve champion mare was Miss 
Bea, owned by King Ranch, Kingsville, 
Texas, and shown we Loyd Jinkens, Fort 
Worth. ueaky, shown by Robert E 
Hooper, ainview, was the _ reserve 
one stallion. 

Loyd Jinkens, Fort Worth, placed first 
in the open cutting horse contest with 
Red Boy; Roy Parks, Jr., Midland, was 
second on Will James and King Ranch 
third with Mack. 

In the AQHA cutting horse contest 
Red Boy —_ first; Mack was second; 
and Jug J, also owned by Jinkens was 
third. 

Quarter Horse awards follow: 

Filly Foals of 1949—1, Suzy Moore, Austin 
Moore, Webb City, 0 Okla. ; 2, W. F. B. Witcheg, 

ia us Ey ie, George Gil hoe Jericho; 

Cowgirl K, a yt Electra; 5, Oouble 
Trouble Grover i Be Mitchell, Canadian; 6, Mor- 

n Creek Belle, Mitchell. 

"Filly Foals of 1948—1, Miss H. Jinkens; 2, 

Trumpet, Buck > Olton; 3, Lazy Annie, E. 
E. Watkins, Am 34 Nancy Lightfoot, Vir- 


Filly Foals of 1947—1, Miss 
2, Jole Blon, Doyle bg: Kress; 3, Fancy 
J. W. Long, Post; King Ranch Squaw, King 
Ranch ; 5, Wilson's Little Slipper, Glen x Casey, 
Amarillo; Miss Pee Wee Moore, Moo: 

Filly Foal of 1946 or Before—1, Little Peggy 
H., Hull; 2, Strawberry K., King Ranch; 3, Susie 

Baby, K, King Ranch; 4, Pepper Red, ‘Gillham ; 
5, Patsy Daugherty, Curly Baraat Olton; 6, 
Daffodil, Frank Lard, Pam 

Champion Mare—Little Peeey | me Hull. 

ro ai Champion Mare Bea, 


Stud Foals of 1949—1, Chigger Chub, Dillman ; 
Valentine Joe, Krohn ttle Co 
z sy Kenney, 


King 





AND NOW 


ALUMINUM 
SHEEP PANELS 


and 
CUTTING GATES 


8 ft. 27 Ibs. 


8 and 10 ft. Pan-Le have three uprights. 
12 ft. Pan-Le have four uprights and 
14 ft. Pan-Le have five uprights. 


Aluminum Catting Gates 
4ft.x 12. 65 
4 ft. x 38 9 0.40 
*(All Prices FOB. San Angelo, Texas) 
ALL PAN-Ls hinged to avoid use of 
wire—Attach to each other at any 
angle. aa rtd STRONGEST AIR- 
PLANE ME 
Please eb check or money order 
when ordering. 


Send orders direct to: 


PAN-L PEN CO. 


P. O. Box 1310 San Angelo, Texas 











3, 

; 4, Fey Colonel, 
; 5, Bonner Boy, Freeman, 
Canadian, "6, Little Ay , my * Peatie Webb, 
andl Preis of 1948—1, Chubby Hancock, Mit- 
Bob, “4 Jr. = 


Pam 
tud Foals of P9471, Squeaky, meses % 
T. G. Hancock, Arvil Johnson, + noel » Beau 
Best, Mrs. H. B. Freeman, rryton; 4, Silent 
Tom, Noel Reynolds, Holbrook, wie 5, = 


Mac C, Cole, 
G. Gillham; 5, Billy Troutman, 
Hiopeon, He Hereford ; 6, Paprika, Lonny Brothers, 
Champion Stallion—Hickory Red, Wilson. 
Reserve Champion Stallion—Squeaky, Hooper. 

Dr. Malcolm Brown, Pampa, judged 
the Palomino show. For the grand cham- 
pion stallion he selected Thunder Light, 
-_ rize winner in the aged 

by L. A. Rice, Amarillo. The 
veanrve champion stallion was Lorette’s 
Buddy Gold, who stood second in class to 
the champion, owned by E. M. Lorette, 
Seceer, ‘exas. 

The grand champion mare was Wil- 
son’s Lady, owned by Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, and the reserve champion mare 
was Goldie Wilson, also owned by Casey. 

Palomino awards follow: 

Stud Foals of of 1949-1, Dude, C. E. Brookhurst, 
Pampa; 2, mnie Lowe, Hoover. 

Stud Foals ca 1948—1, Polo Mare, Marvin C. 
Overton, 


Pam 
Stud ‘Foals Of 1946—1, Thunder lo i 
Rice, Amarillo; 2, Lorette’s Buddy Gold, E. i 
Lorette, Borger: 3, sony Gaston Green, Bor- 





FOR DRESS 
FOR WORK 


Fashioned by Artists in Leather 


Work Boots and Saddles that are durable—Dres¢ 
Boots and Saddles for the most fastidious—of= 
ficial Boot and Saddle Maker for World Cham- 
— Rodeos—Let Us Make Your Boots of 


WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


L. WHITE 
Goot and Saddle Shop 
2461 NORTH MAIN STREET 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 








‘LEAGUE ANG 


HEREFORDS 


PRINCE DOMINO BREEDING 


FOR SALE: 
Few registered bred heifers, some 
with calf at this time. 
We will have some short yearling 
bulls for sale about Sept. 15th. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


JACK IDOL, Mer. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 


Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 
in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 
Annual interest as low as 4%—10 to 20 years 
Liberal Pay-off Privileges 
Refinance while interest is so low 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS, M. HOLT, Pres. Amarillo, Texas 
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ger; 4, Blondie, Shadden; 5, Play Boy, Claude 
McLean. 





Out where they’re 
“BRAND CONSCIOUS” 
the brand is 


WEsrEK Com 


WESTEX Boots give 
service and satisfac- 
tion that wins friends 
and holds ‘em. 


Hand lasted with 
interlocking hand 
inks guar- 
ontees perfect fit .. 
choice center cuts of 
skins used in all 
WESTEX Boots give 
more wear and 
greater comfort mok- 
ing them the ‘‘Choice 
of the West.”’ 
Order from your 
Dealer or write for 
descriptive folder. 


WESTEX BOOT & SHOE CO. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














GOOD LEATHER 
Deserves 


GOOD CARE 


Lexol keeps leather of all colors pliable, 
strong, free from cracking. Leaves no resi- 
due to catch dirt or soil clothing. 

Lexol helps to keep metal parts bright and 
free from tarnish. 

Sold by jobbers to saddlery, hardware and 
sporting “re dealers. Or remit direct. 


Pt. $1.25; - $2; Gal. $5; 5 Gal. $20 


LEX 


LEATHER CONDITIONER 
THE 
MARTIN DENNIS 
COMPANY 


864 Summer Avenue 
Newark 4, N. J. 














CHAS. MOORHOUSE COM. CO. 


Buys and Sells 


CATTLE and LAND 
On Commission 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle Our Specialty 
Seymour, Texas. titmntntiman eee wl 
Benjamin, Texas — Phone 34 





Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 





ic 
Champion Stallion—Thunder Light, Rice. 
i Champion — Lorette’s Buddy Gold, 
Filly Foals of + Gold Suty, owned by 
Fred C. Hayes, Pam; 
Filly Foals of 19481, long 8 oat, Glen L. 
Gosees Amarillo; 2, Lucy Lee, Oscar N. Frasier, 


Pampa. 
4 Foals of 1947—1, Goldie Wilson, Casey ; 
, Lady Bell, Morris O. Kerr, Abernathy. 

2. silly Foals of 1946—1, Wilson’s Lady, Case: 
Dusty Diamond, Otis Shadden, Abernathy. 

Champion Mare—Wilson’s Lady, Casey. 

Reserve Champion—Goldie Wilson, 

All Age Geldings—-1, Dusty Cloud, Jack Hinds, 
Pampa; 2, Rondo B, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Waldrop, Amarillo; Little Mack, Loyd Jinkens, 
Fort Worth; 4, Rocho, Guy Kirbie, White Deer. 


Comanche County Livestock 
Association Tour 

EMBERS of the Comanche County 

Livestock Association and guests 

gathered at the Golden Oak Farms 
owned by C. M. Caraway and Sons to 
begin their annual tour of farms and 
ranches in the county on Friday, August 
12. With Mr. Caraway leading the inspec- 
tion of his Shorthorn herd the group 
viewed the breeding cattle in trap pas- 
tures and later young bulls and heifers 
in nearby barns that are being fitted for 
next year’s sale and shows. 

From the Golden Oak Farms the group 
proceeded to the Doss Miller Farms 
where another noted herd of Shorthorn 
cattle was seen. The next stop was at the 
E. J. Bratten Dairy. The last visit for the 
morning was another dairy owned by 
Walter Durham, Jr. 

Following lunch the first stop was at 
the Livestock Association Barn in Co- 
manche where beef calves being fitted 
by the Comanche FFA Chapter were ex- 
hibited. Also at the barn was a group 
of Red Poll Cattle exhibited by H. D. 
McDearmon and Jersey bulls owned by 
the County Jersey Breeders Association. 

At the Dudley Bros. Ranch this year’s 
crop of Hereford heifer calves and the 
bull calves which were in a trap pas- 
ture were viewed. Gail Dudley directed 
the group next to a pasture where the 
dams of these calves are now rang- 
ing. With the cows was an outstanding 
bull, JJ Larry Domino 7th which Dudley 
Bros., purchased in the Denver Sale last 
January. 

The next stop was at the Walter Bar- 
ret Hereford Farm. Here the bull H. G. 
Proud Mixer 673 which was champion at 
the Lincoln, Topeka, Tulsa, and Abilene 
shows in 1948 drew first interest. In an 
adjoining trap was a large number of 
heifers being fitted for Mr. Barret’s 
November 8 sale. 

Leaving the Barret farm the next stop 
was at Clarence Albins, noted Quarter 
Horse breeder and then to Wiliams ranch 
where the group wound up the tour by 
viewing more top quality Hereford cattle. 

Refreshments during the tour were 
served by C. M. Caraway, Walter Dur- 
ham, Jr., and Walter Barret. 

In the business meeting conducted by 
retiring President A. H. Caraway, mem- 
bers of the association voted to change 
the date of the 1950 tour and annual 
meeting to the second Friday in May. 
Newly elected officers were Earl Seay, 
president; Walter Barret, first vice- 
president; John Burton, second vice-presi- 
dent; Jim Bumpas, secretary-treasurer. 

The barbecue supper was followed by 
a program of moving pictures, string 
music and an exhibition square dance by 
local teams. 
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PRODUCTS 


CALF CHUTE 
Write for complete information 
Distributed by 
Stone Livestock Supply 3 
nver Fort Wo 
Farm and Ranch Supply Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc., Madera, Calif. 





SD. WONDER SAW 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
SAW INVENTION 


TWIN BLADES TURN IN petty DIRECTIONS 


CUTS VERTICAL 
OR HORIZONTAL 


FARMERS! RANCHERS! 


Stop paying taxes on idle brush and timberland. Turn it 
into pasture or crop land quickly, easily and at low cost. 
The greatest brush and timber clearing saw invention in 
America. No other saw ever built can equal its operating 
advontages and features. Self-propelled by hydraulic 
oil transmission. Saw in horizontal position swings to cut 
7 ft. swath. DEALERS: WRITE FOR TERRITORY! 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER! 


cs JACOBS 





WIND ELECTRIC CO., INC 
Industrial Division 
Minneapolis 11, Minr 





I haven’t missed many copies of your 
good magazine, The Cattleman, since 
1914 as well as I can remember.—Mr. 
F. M. Greear, c/o Mr. A. C. Upton, 135 
W. and St., Mesa, Ariz. 
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Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—Little Peggy H. champion mare, 
Fort Worth, Amarillo and Ver- 
non, Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. 


2—Hot Shot B, champion stallion, 
Amarillo, Buckle L Ranch, Chil- 
dress, Texas. 


38—Charlie Cooke, champion stal- 
lion, Beeville, L. B. Snyder, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 


4—Panzoretta Daugherty, cham- 
pion mare, Pampa, Curley 
Daugherty, Olton, Texas. 

5—Susie Baby K, champion mare, 
Stephenville and Jacksboro, 
King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 

6—Leacho, champion stallion, Ste- 
phenville, King Ranch, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 





7—Major King, champion 
stallion, Weatherford 
and Gladewater, M & 
M Ranch, Junction, 
Texas. 

8—Stormy Day Moore, 
champion stallion, 
Tulsa, Austin Moore, 
Webb City, Okla. 

9—Cowboy’s Dream, cham- 
pion stallion, Llano, 
Clifford Martin, Llano. 





me 
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Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—Betty Lou, champion mare, Kan- 
sas City, R. L. Underwood, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

2—Ward’s Judy, champion mare, 
Wharton, M. H. Ward, Alvin, 
Texas. 

3—King Joe, champion stallion, 
Wharton, Jack Mehrens, Rich- 
mond, Texas. 

4—Buddy T, champion stallion, 
Hutchinson, Kans., Claud True- 
blood, Osage City, Kans. 

5—Unnamed mare, champion, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., Louisiana State 
University. 

6—Bunky Phillips, champion stal- 
lion, Baton Rouge, La., Tom L. 
Mills, Jackson, La. 

7—Paradise Villa Fiddle, champion 
mare, Iowa Park, B. B. Crim, 
Marshall, Texas. 

8—Cuellar, champion stallion, Son- 
ora, A. C. Hillman, Valley 
Springs, Texas. 

¥—Spanish Rose, champion mare, 
Denver. Hank Wiescamp, Ala- 
mosa, Colo. 

10—Little Squaw B, champion 
mare, Albuquerque, Ray 
Barnes, Melrose, N. Mex. 
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We breed the “one type do it all”’ kind 


é “Hine si $a * 


Cotton Top Joe, foal of 1944, by Little Joe, Jr. He is an excellent cow 
horse, mountain climbing horse, and winner of 8 races out of 10. 


Our brood mares, 
various ages. 


Our Bar O Quarter Horses are excellent as working cow 
horses, rope horses, mountain climbers, pleasure riding, and 
when given opportunity, they get Double A rating on the 
short race tracks. Since our stallion, Cotton Top Joe, has 
been raced, we cannot tell one fractional part of differ- 
ence in working livestock on him. 


If interested in weanling foals of 1949 or a few 
yearlings and two-year-old geldings, write or see 


MARK A. MOSS |Ano, texas 


Earliest foals now 
ready for sale and 
delivery. Our foals of 
1949—picture taken 
in May. 








There is no death, The 1tar4 go down: 


To rte on same other shore. 


And bright in Heauent jeweled chown 


They shine {ONBULIINONE 


7. L. Mc Creery 


Julian A. Weslow 

Julian A. Weslow, Houston attorney 
and one of the founders of the Houston 
Fat Stock Show, died August 6 after 
a lengthy illness. While not a cattleman 
or rancher himself, Weslow enjoyed see- 
ing good livestock and was especially in- 
terested in the farm boys and girls. He 
was one of several who signed the orig- 
inal charter for the fat stock show back 
in 1932 and as vice-president gave much 
of his time to the show. Survivors in- 
clude his wife; two daughters, Miss Alice 
Weslow and Mrs. Ben Fortson III; a son, 
Julian Weslow, Jr.; his stepfather and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Max Block; a 
step-brother, G. Frank Lipps, all of 
Houston; and a sister, Mrs. S. P. Dover 
of Beaumont. 


William Leslie Chenault 

William Leslie Chenault, 71, member 
of a pioneer West Texas family, died in 
Amarillo July 30. Chenault came to 
Texas in 1908 and, with his brother, 
bought land near Burkburnett, which 
later developed into one of the greatest 
oil fields in the country. He moved to 
Amarillo in 1921 and later acquired 
ranch holdings in Cimarron county, Okla- 
homa. Survivors include his wife; a son, 
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W. L. Chenault, Jr., Kerrick, Texas; a 
daughter, Mrs. Charles D. Baughan, 
Clovis, N. M.; a brother, N. B. Chenault 
III, Wichita Falls, Texas; and four 
grandchildren. 


Davelson Cole Buchanan 


Davelson Cole Buchanan, manager of 
the Sartartia Plantation near Sugarland 
and a director on the first board of the 
Houston Fat Stock Show, died August 3 
at his home on the plantation. Buchanan 
became associated with the Pearce Plan- 
tation in Wharton county and remained 
there 18 years. He came to the Sartartia 
Plantation in 1927 and developed it into 
one of the show places of South Texas. 
He is survived by his wife, the former 
Bessie Weedon; a daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Merle Buchanan, Bryan; a step daughter, 
Mrs. Francine Dowleran, League City; a 
step-son, Jack Butler, Wake Island; two 
sisters, Mrs. W. E. Johnson, Jr., Bryan 
and Mrs. N. S. Clifton, Silver City, N. M.; 
and a brother, D. S. Buchanan, Alice, 
Texas. 


Albert L. Muncy 

Albert L. Muncy, who started work as 
a horse wrangler on Panhandle ranches 
and became president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Albuquerque, died in 
Kansas City August 3 following a heart 
attack. Muncy was born in Amarillo and 
in his early years worked on the Lee 
Bivins ranch and other ranches in the 
Panhandle and on the C. M. Campbell 
spread near Englewood and Ashland, 

ans. Later he became brand inspector 
for the Southwestern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Texas and returned to Kansas 
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as inspector for the state livestock sani- 
tary commission. He operated a ranch 
near Miami, Texas, and conducted a live- 
stock commission business. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. 


Dwight Monroe 

Dwight Monroe, West Texas cattle- 
man, died June 22 at Snyder, Texas, at 
the age of 51. He had lived in Scurry 
county for 50 years and had been 
engaged in raising livestock since his 
early youth. Survivors include his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Monroe; and a 
sister, Mrs. Hugh Taylor, all of whom 
reside in Scurry County. 


W. P. Bevans 

W. P. Bevans, ranchman and president 
of the Bevans State Bank at Menard, 
Texas, died July 28 in a San Antonio 
hospital where he had been taken a week 
previous for major surgery. Bevans was 
the son of William Bevans, one of the 
organizers of Menard county. He and 
his father and R. R. Russell, another 
pioneer stockman, organized the Bevans 
State Bank in 1903. He was 65 years 
old. Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
L. H. McCutcheon, Menard; three sisters, 
Mrs. Maude Green, Menard; Mrs. George 
Grandstaff, Menard, and Mrs. J. L. Clark, 
Eden; a brother, H. H. Bevans, Menard; 
and three grandchildren. 


J. F. Rusk 
John Franklin Rusk, pioneer cowboy 
and ranchman of Endee, N. M., died 
August 3 in Amarillo at 80 years of 
age. Rusk came to Texas from Georgia 
in 1869 and worked on the LS Ranch 
near Old Tascosa for 19 years and for 





BULLS PRODUCED ON FLAT TOP RANCH 


NOW AVAILABLE 


BULL CALVES in single or carload lots. Also a few TWO- and THREE-YEAR-OLD BULLS. 


PLAL LO RANCE 


CHAS. PETTIT 
Owner 


BILL ROBERTS 
Manager 
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We bought him from H. A. WIMBERLY 


WHR REGALITY 33d 


WHR td ee, 


WHR Royal Duke 
3d 3731236. 

WHR Vega Domino 

Calved 11-19-1946 18th 2321041... 
Bred by Wyoming 


Hereford Ranch 


WHR Cameo 39th 
4158323 . 


WHR True Mold 
15th 2751218 


WHR Roya! Heiress 
125th 2591184. 


We are happy to announce the purchase of WHR 
Regality 33d from H. A. Wimberly, well-known 
Hereford breeder of San Angelo, Texas. 

WHR Regality 33d stood 3d in class at the Fort 
Worth show and was first prize senior yearling bull 
and reserve champion at the San Angelo show ear- 
lier this year. In both shows he was the only animal 
exhibited by the Wimberly Ranch. We were among 


WHR Triumph Domino 
6th 2462643 ee 
28766 __ ) Lillian Domino D 
2474229. bs 
‘Star Domino 6th 
2035995 


Brands Blanche 79th _ 
18414 
R Domino Stanway 


Bt Royal Domino 51st 2123530 
WHR Gipsy Domino 38th 2168386 
omino Prince 2041002 
Lillian 1853838 
Prince Domino 4th 1480000 
..lColorado Domineta 39th 1812991 
Beau Blanchard 120th 995377 
ee .-|Golden Lass 24th 788211 
Prince Domino Stanway 1547448 
-\Brands Pride 77th 1849116 
Onward D. 20th 1828018 
WHR Domino Girl 35th 1974534 
Prince Domino 4th 1480000 
.. Lady Aster 41st 1300218 
‘{Superior Mischief 21st 1111901 
Brands Mistress 1317776 


the many admirers of this reaily outstanding young 
bull at these two shows. The next time we saw him 
was during the recent Hill Country Hereford Tour at 
the Wimberly Ranch, San Saba county, along with 
his dam, one of the good brood matrons in the Wim- 
berly cow herd. At that time we felt, more than ever, 
that this bull would be a constructive addition to our 
herd bull battery. The purchase price was $7,500. 


' RICHARD M. LUCAS 


Producing Herefords ...for more than a third of a century 








Palomino Champions 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—Palolena, champion PT mare Dallas, Mrs. Tom 
Abbott, Fort Worth. 


2—Wilson’s Lady, champion mare Mineral Wells, 
Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 

3—Gold Buddy, champion stallion Amarillo, Ben F. 
Cox, Kermit, Texas. 

4—Sinny, champion stallion Stephenville and Llano, 
J. V. Carter, Comanche, Texas. 

5—Sobre’s Sweet Sue, champion mare Llano, Fran- 
ces Weeg, Big Spring, Texas. 

6—Sky Rocket, champion PT stallion, San Angelo, 
Clyde Carter, Fort Worth. 

7—Don Oro, champion stallion Abilene, Dr. T. S. 
Myrick, Muenster, Texas. 

8—Jesse James Jr., champion stallion Dallas, Mrs. 
Tom Abbott, Fort Worth. 


9—Edith’s Little Lady, champion mare Stephenville, 
and San Angelo, Mrs. Tom Abbott, Fort Worth. 


10—Show Boat, champion stallion, Denver, Hank 
Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colo. 


11—Little Gold Digger, champion stallion, Sterling 
City, C. A. Ditmore, Cisco, Texas. 

12—Sally McDonald, champion PT mare, Abilene, 
Betty Bechtol, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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the Waggoner ranch near Vernon for 
five years. In 1915 he moved to Endee 
where he bought a ranch which he owned 
at the time of his death. Survivors in- 
clude a son, J. O. Rusk, Endee; a bro- 
ther, W. C. Rusk, Cleveland, Ohio; a 
sister, Mrs. J. J. Rucker, Alpharetta, 
= and a grandson, John Rusk, Jr., 
ndee. 


Mrs. Harriet Doyle May 

Mrs. Harriet Doyle May, pioneer ranch 
woman who came to the northeast Pan- 
handle nearly 60 years ago, died in 
Enid, Okla., July 30 after a long illness. 
She was 87 years old. As Mrs. Pat Doyle 
she came to the Box T Ranch near 
Higgins from Canada in 1890, two years 
after the ranch was founded. Her hus- 
band was part owner and manager of 
the Dominion Cattle Company of Can- 
ada, one of the early ranch syndicates 
to operate in the Panhandle. At Mr. 
Doyle’s death John May became operator 
of the Box T and later Mrs. Doyle be- 
came Mrs. May. Under Mr. May’s man- 
agement the ranch became famous for 
its fine Hereford cattle. She is survived 
by five grandchildren, Charles Doyle, 
Dumas, Mary and Robert Doyle, Kansas 
City; John Barton Doyle, Enid, and 
John Francis Doyle, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Fannie Lee Franklin 

Mrs. Fannie Lee Franklin, widow of 
the late Felix Franklin, prominent Pot- 
ter county cattleman, died in Amarillo 
July 30 at the age of 87. Mrs. Franklin 
was born in Weatherford, Texas, and 
moved with her husband to Amarillo 
in 1894. At the time of Mr. Franklin’s 
death in 1927 he was associated with a 
son-in-law, Grover Hill, now of Wichita, 
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Kans., in the cattle commission busi- 
ness in Amarillo. He also owned a ranch 
eight miles northeast of Amarillo, now 
the Dewey Ashcroft ranch. Survivors 
include two daughters, Mrs. Grover Hill 
of Wichita, Kans., and Mrs. J. G. Sham- 
burger, Fort Worth, wife of J. G. Sham- 
burger, National Finance Credit Corpo- 
ration; three sisters, Mrs. Minnie Blain, 
Abilene, Mrs. Laura Lay, Amarillo, and 
Mrs. K. Carter, Lubbock; and eight 
grandchildren and ten great grandchil- 
dren. 


Roy Beall Lowe 

Roy Beall Lowe, LaSalle and McMullen 
county ranchman of Fowlerton, Texas, 
died in a San Antonio hospital July 21. 
He was 61 years old. Lowe had been a 
rancher all of his life and operated ex- 
tensive holdings in LaSalle and MeMul- 
len counties, and maintained an office 
in San Antonio. He is survived by his 
daughter, Mrs. J. W. Donnell of Fowler- 
ton; two sisters, Mrs. Mabel Lowe 
Grimes of San Antonio and Mrs. Ethel 
Craig of Reno, Nev., and one grandson. 


Paul Montague Dixon 

Paul Montague Dixon, 52, ranchman 
and long time resident of the Panhandle, 
died June 23 of a heart attack at his 
home northwest of Morse, Texas. He is 
survived by his wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
R. W. Thuett, Vega; a son, Perry, of 
Morse; two grandchildren, Alan Dixon 
and Suzanne Thuett; and his father, L. 
F. Dixon; two sisters and two brothers. 


Mrs. Dan H. Lillywhite 
Mrs. Dan H. Lillywhite, wife of the 
president of the Los Angeles Livestock 
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Exchange, died July 17 following a heart 
attack. Mrs. Lillywhite had been a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles for 42 years. She 
was a native of Ogden, Utah. Survivors 
include the husband, two daughters and 
a son. 


Joe Flenniken 

Jce Flenniken, cattle buyer and rancher 
of Fort Worth, died August 25 follow- 
ing a heart attack. Flenniken was a 
partner in Rogers, Flenniken and Lane, 
cattle buyers on the Fort Worth market 
and also part owner of a ranch at Madill, 
Okla. He is survived by his wife; a 
daughter, Miss Polly Flenniken; a son, 
Weldon of Madill; two sisters, Mrs. Ray- 
mond French of Bloomington, Ill, and 
Mrs. William MacGregor of Santa Fe, 
N. M.; and a brother, Mack Flenniken 
of Utah. 

M. V. Sutton 

M. V. “Vol” Sutton, long time resident 
of Pearsall, Texas, died at his home 
August 23 at the age of 74. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters, Mrs. J. M. 
Hicks, Beeville; Mrs. Wyatt DeVilbiss, 


Pearsall; Mrs. Lynn Crabtree, San An- 


tonio, and Mrs. Kemper Field, Pearsall; 
a son, R. H. Sutton, Pearsall; a brother, 
J. J. Sutton, Stockdale, and a sister, Mrs. 
O. R. Bellinger, San Antonio. 


John M. Doak 


John M.. Doak, pioneer Del Rio 
rancher, died July 26 at the age of 91. 


Doak’s father, Jonathan Doak, originated” 
the DOK brand and the son became as- — 
sociated with ranching at an early age.” 
He punched cattle for the old Pecos Land © 
and Cattle Company and in later years ~ 








horses. 





U BAR RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


Always a few good brood mares for sale, also 1949 
foals at weaning age, colts by Rocksprings, a son of 
King, P-234, mares bred back to same horse. Few com- 
ing three-year-old geldings broke gentle. Some four- 
year-old geldings that are working out nice as cutting 


Ranch One Mile Out of Cresson on Highway 377. Come by and See Us. 


U = Ranch 


George Glascock, Owner 


Cresson, Texas 








# 
3 
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bought the Swinging H brand. In 1898 
he moved to Val Verde county with his 
cattle and in 1899 bought a ranch. He 
is survived by a daughter, Edna Mae, 
wife of Mitchell Waldrop, Del Rio ranch- 
man; and two brothers, B. M. of San- 
derson and R. L. of San Antonio. 


E. R. Jameson 

E. R. Jameson, Amarillo rancher and 
real estate man, died in Dallas August 
10 following a lengthy illness. Jame- 
son, who was born in Grayson county, 
had lived in the Panhandle for 57 years. 
He was 66 years old. Survivors include 
his wife; a daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Rose Jameson, Dallas; and a son, Black- 
shear Jameson, Longview, Texas. 


Mrs. Annah Tyson Bates 


Mrs. Annah Tyson Bates, member of 
an early West Texas ranching family, 
died in Midland August 6 at the age of 
62. Mrs. Bates was a daughter of the 
late “Uncle” Ed Tyson whose name was 
well known in West Texas ranch circles. 
Survivors include three nephews, 
Hollis Tyson and Peter B. Tyson, both 
of Midland, and Ed M. Tyson of Min- 
eola; and a niece, Mrs. Haney Lawfon 
of Midland. 


Will P. Edwards 

Will P. Edwards, retired Big Spring, 
Texas, banker and owner of extensive 
ranch and oil interests near Big Spring 
and Odessa, died in San Angelo August 
4 at the age of 80. He had been hos- 
pitalized since June 15 when he suf- 
fered injuries in a fall. He was presi- 
dent of the West Texas National Bank 
at Big Spring, now the First National 
Bank, 21 years ago. Survivors include 
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the widow; four sons, Will Knox and 
Marion of Big Spring, and Will P., Jr; 
and Connie of Big Spring and Christo- 
val; four brothers and a sister, all of 
San Antonio; six great-grandchildren 
and five grandchildren. 


Mrs. W. O. Penn 

Mrs. W. O. Penn, ranchwoman of Frio 
County, died in Pearsall, Texas, August 
8 at the age of 62. Mrs. Penn had lived 
in the Melon vicinity for 25 years, mov- 
ing there from Rusk, Texas. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. G. L. 
Moore of Santa Fe, N. M., and Mrs. Ola 
Mae Cook of San Antonio; and four 
sons, O. L. and Harry Penn of Port 
Arthur, Paul Penn of Houston and J. 
B. Penn of Pearsall. 


Joseph Bianchi 

Joseph Bianchi, well known Victoria, 
Texas bit and spur manufacturer, about 
whom an article “Forty Years at the 
Forge” appeared in the August issue of 
The Cattleman, died at his home recently 
at the age of 77. Mr. Bianchi operated a 
blacksmith in a small building adjoining 
his home, but in recent years specialized 
in the manufacture of silver spurs and 
bits. Mr. Bianchi came to the United 
States from Italy 64 years ago and forged 
many of the brands used by cattlemen in 
South Texas. He is survived by his wife 
and a sister, Mrs. Henrietta Fellbaum of 
Comfort, Texas. 


Cole Railston 

Cole Railston, pioneer New Mexico 
cattleman and colorful cowboy figure, 
died in Albuquerque August 17 at 82 
years of age. Railston came to New 
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Mexico some 60 yer ago behind a 
trail herd of several thousand Texas cat- 
tle. He had been trail boss on similar 
herds in Indian Territory, Montana and 
Arizona. He owned ranches near Engle, 
N. M. and Magdalena, selling the latter 
last fall. He was a charter member of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
and served several years on the New 
Mexico Cattle Sanitary Board. He is sur- 
vived by five children, Louis, Henry, Mrs. 
Irene Shaffer and Mrs. James Cook, all 
of El Paso, and James of Mexico City. 


August Louis Haby 

August Louis Haby, pioneer rancher of 
Vanderpool, Texas, died July 21 at his 
home in San Antonio at the age of 83. 
He had been ill for the past two years 
and until then had operated his ranch. 
He was born September 4, 1865, at Cas- 
troville, Texas, and had ranched in the 
Hill Country on the divide for the past 
65 years. His parents were Louis 
Haby and Catherine Kempf Haby. He is 
survived by his wife, Emma Rader Haby; 
two daughters, Mrs. Frank Mobley of 
Utopia, Texas; Mrs. Glenn Nelson, San 
Antonio; two grandsons, Malcolm Mob- 
ley and Billie Tabor; granddaughter, 
Mary Glyn Nelson; brother, mond 
Haby, Dunlay, Texas, and sister, Mrs. 
Nick Haby, Rio Medina, Texas. 


Mrs. Letitia A. Robinson 

Mrs. Letitia A. Robinson, mother of 
L. E. Robinson, O’Donnell, Texas, widely 
known ginner and rancher of Lynn and 
Gaines Counties, died at her home at 
Ponder, Texas, July 21, at the age of 80 
years. Mrs. Robinson had lived in Den- 
ton County for 68 years. Other survivors 








FOR SALE 


Have for sale at weaning time five 
1949 foals out of AQHA registered 
sired by Jiggs Bailey, 
and Nubbins, Jr., all 
AQHA registered horses. Three are 
stud colts and two fillies. 


mares and 
Jiggs H. 


Also have four coming two-year-old 
fillies, one gelding—all eligible for 
registration. 


Three coming three-year-old geld- 


ings—all 


half brother to Jiggs Bailey. 

Sire: Jiggs H, AQHA 2750. 

Dam: Long’s Bay Hanceck, AQHA 
15,677. 

Foaled May, 1948. Color: bright sor- 


* 


HUGHIE LONG 


Telephone 55 
Highway 377 - Twenty Minutes From Fort Worth ! 


Cresson, Texas ° 


gentle 
ready to do anything. 


Eight registered brood mares all 
settled to good registered Quarter 
studs — Jiggs Bailey, 
rel. and Nubbins, Jr. 





and well-reined, 


Rocksprings, 


_ DOUBLE BLANK DOMINO 000000 


John Wallace’s Herd Steer! 


We are told this picture indicates that we know 
very little about the selection of a Herd Header 
BUT WE DO KNOW HOW TO MAKE 

CATTLE-LOGS 
It’s our ambition to print cattle-logs for 
all better herds. 


JOHN WALLACE - BABCOCK C0., Inc. 


1117 Florence St. 


Fort Worth 3, Texas 


























Palomino Champions 
July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949 


1—She Flew, champion mare Abilene, Clyde 
Redwine, Throckmorton, Texas. 


2—Top Hat’s Golden Splendor, champion mare, 
Mineral Wells, Jack Turner, Long Beach, 
Cal. 


3—Monte’s Bird, champion mare Fort Worth, 
Monte H. Reger, Woodward, Okla. 


4—Muchacho de Oro, champion PT stallion Al- 
buquerque, Mrs. H. E. Babcock, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 


5—Sally Goodin, champion PT mare Amarillo, 
J. R. Lawrence, Amarillo. 


6—Sugar ’n’ Spice, champion mare Pampa and 
Dallas, Fred Hanna, Vernon, Texas. 


7—Shew Fly, champion PT stallion San An- 
gelo, Bob Lucas, Fort Worth. 


8—Chappie II, champion stallion Pampa and 
Dallas, J. T. Boothman, Fort Worth. 


9—She Flew, champion mare Denver, Hank 
Wiescamp, Alamosa, Colo. 


10—Ritzy, champion mare Sterling City, Bobby 
Bond, San Angelo, Texas. 


11—J. Billy Thomas, champion stallion San 
Angele and Fort Worth, W. W. Shults, 
Abilene, Texas. 


12—Rein o’ Gold, champion PT stallion Am- 
arillo, W. W. Shults, Abilene, Texas. 
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are four daughters, Mrs. W. I. Bishop 
and Mrs. Bob Stewart, Justin, Texas; 
Mrs. L. R. Carty, Denton, Texas; Mrs. 
J. H. McClary, Big Spring, Texas; one 
sister, Mrs. L. McGee, Krum, Texas; six 
grandchildren and four great grand- 
children. 


Joel Hamlett, Sr. 

Joel Hamlett, Sr., retired Scurry 
County, Texas, rancher, died August 25 
at the age of 81. After entering the 
ranching business west of Snyder, Ham- 
lett moved to Nolan County in 1906. He 
returned in 1912 and lived northeast of 
Snyder until 1918. He is survived by his 
wife, four children, Joel of Snyder, Sam 
W. of Brownwood, Mrs. Mary Goodman 
of Dallas and Mrs. Charles Ballard of 
Temple; a brother, P. G. Hamlett of 
Crockett, Texas; and a sister, Mrs. W. 
A. Dixon of Denton, Texas. 


J. R. Ward 

J. R. Ward, pioneer Swisher County 
cattleman, died in Tulia August 8 fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was 73 years 
old. Ward was born in Cooke County, 
Texas, and moved to Swisher County at 
the age of 19, driving 300 head of cattle 
to the plains by himself. He served as 
city commissioner of Tulia and was 
county commissioner when the Swisher 
County courthouse was built in 1908. 
Survivors include the widow; three sons, 
William H., Bob and Elvis; a daughter, 
Mrs. Bertie Walters; seven grandchil- 


dren and three great-grandchildren. 


W. H. Black 
W. H. Black, well-known beef-cattle 
specialist and director of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry’s Front Royal Beef- 
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Cattle Research Station at Front Royal, 
Va., died July 25 at Georgetown Hospital 
after a brief illness. He was 60 years 
old. Prior to March 7, 1949, Mr. Black 
had been in charge of Beef-Cattle Inves- 
tigations for the Bureau at the Agricul- 
tural Research Center and was trans- 
ferred at his own request to the Front 
Royal Station. Black, a veceran of more 
than 30 years’ service in the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the Bureau, dur- 
ing most of which he has been in charge 
of the Division’s beef and dual-purpose 
cattle investigations, is widely known 
in livestock circles, particularly among 
beef cattle producers. 


John F. Barnes 

John F. Barnes, San Saba county 
rancher and lumberman of Waco, Texas, 
died July 22 at the age of 61. Barnes 
was president and general manager of 
the Barnes Lumber Company at Waco 
and operated a ranch of several thou- 
sand acres in San Saba county, where 
he raised purebred Hereford cattle. He 
is survived by his widow, the former 
Miss Winifred Bonner; a sister, Mrs. 
E. W. Vaughn of Port Arthur, who is 
vice-president of the W. F. and J. F. 
Barnes Lumber Co.; his mother, Mrs. 
Alice Barnes of Lampasas, and a niece, 
Mrs. Alice Elizabeth Keith of Louisiana. 


Troy Womble 
Troy Womble, one of Deaf Smith 
County’s real pioneers, died in Hereford, 
Texas, August 10 at the age of 73. As 
a lad of 15 Womble rode a freight train 
as a stowaway into Amarillo in 1891 
with his family’s furniture on a trip 


from Tennessee, the e remainder of the 
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family coming by passenger train. The 
family settled in Deaf Smith County 
where Troy became active in the develop- 
ment of the country. He and his brother- 
in-law, L. R. Bradley, filed on three 
sections of land on which the town of 
Hereford is now located. Surviving rela- 
tives include the widow; three sons, 
Baker Womble and Benny Womble, 
Hereford, and Troy Miller Womble, 
Amarillo; five daughters, Mrs. L. E. 
Hinrichsen, Hagerman, N. M., Mrs. D. 
C. Hasley, Tulsa, Okla., Mrs. Carl Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Robert Thompson, and Miss 
Ethel Womble, all of Hereford; two sis- 
L. R. Bradley, Hereford, and 
I O. Meeks of Colorado; 18 
grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. 


Claud C. Stephenson 


Claud C. Stephenson, former ranch- 
man, died in Junction, Texas, July 30 of 
a heart attack. Stephenson ranched in 
New Mexico and in Sutton and Schleicher 
counties in Texas. He moved to Junction 
three years ago when he bought a 
tourist court. Survivors include the 
widow, Mrs. Bashe Stephenson; two sons, 
William C. of San Angelo and Howard 
M. of Menard; a daughter, Mrs. Paul 
Allen of Dallas; four brothers, Dr. G. 
M. Stephenson of Cisco, Dr. Oscar Ste- 
phenson, of Sweetwater, Howard of Al- 
pine and Oran of Mercury; three sisters, 
Mrs. Leora Coffey, Costa Mesa, Calif.; 
Mrs. Addie Duncan, and Mrs. Ruth 
Wyatt of Junction; four grandchildren 
and a number of nieces and nephews. 





The Cattleman gets results for manu- 
_ facturers of livestock products. 








BRAHMANS. 


DR. T. M. 





Registered Red Brahmans 


I Raise the RED BRAHMAN — WHY ? 


They give 20% more milk. They get more red, whiteface calves when 
bred to HEREFORD cows. They stand more cold weather. I have 
a few yearling twos and threes for sale. They are BEEF TYPE 


Also have grays which we will sell cheaper than the reds. 


NEAL — WHARTON, 





Box 216 


1614 Lavaca 
TEXAS 














For Registered 
BRAHMAN CATTLE 


Herd Bulls 
Bull Calves and Heifers 


Class “A” Cows with Calves by the side 


T. C. ‘Buck’ and Tommy Steiner 


Phone 89309 


Gaon the Horseman 


Finest Hand Made Boots, Saddles, Bridles, 
Belts, Holsters, and Chaps 


CAPITOL SADDLERY 


Cowboy Headquarters 


Yearling Bulls 


Contact: 





Austin, Texas 


Austin, Texas 
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ALL ACES... 


YTHE GREAT Wee 


RATON 


LASS 


ft Our 
(th 
yeuuual 


SHOW and SALE 
November 8-9 


RATON, NEW MEXICO 


Fe many years this area has been famous for its top feeder cattle. This has 
been made possible only by the fact that the registered Hereford herds of 


the area also have been “Aces.” The pace set by the Great Raton Sales of the 
past six years has been so fast that some of the breeders consigning to those 


sales have dropped out. As a result the 1949 offering will be more selective. 
It will include more “Ace-Hi" cattle than ever before. 


The Great Raton Sale presents one of Herefordom’s most brilliant offer- 
ings. It stands right at the top among association sales. Plan now to attend 
this year. You will find some real herd sires, many herd-improving, high 
quality bulls for progressive commercial operators and a fine offering of 
very select females. 


Auctioneers Judge 
L. C. (Jim) HOOVER & SON W. J. LARGENT 


OLEN CAVINESS, 
Raton, Sale Manager 
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The Quarter Horse and 
Quarter Horse Racing 


By Bos DENHARDT 
Editor of The Western Horseman 


ODAY, the Quarter Horse is con- 

fronted with what is perhaps the 

greatest problem it has had to vace 
since the American Quarter Horse Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1940. Various 
western states have passed laws re- 
cently which have brought quarter rac- 
ing to the fore. Six or eight states now 
recognize short racing on a par with 
Thoroughbred racing. More and more 
quarter tracks are appearing, and more 
and more horses are running short races. 
As an example of recent developments, 
the general manager of the Bay 
Meadows race track in California, Wil- 
liam B. Kyne, is inaugurating quarter 
racing in their fall meetings this year 
in conjunction with the Thoroughbred 
racing. He will run at least one race 
a day for a minimum purse of $1,000, 
and he is planning one or more handi- 
caps with a purse of $5,000. 


All of this activity is thrusting upon 
the breeders of Quarter Horses and 
‘upon the breed organization many 
' problems. California, when it legalized 
quarter races, specified that the AQHA 
‘should be the identifying body. This 
means that, like the Jockey Club, it 
'must identify horses for the track. 
Naturally, the AQHA is not equipped at 
‘the present time to furnish the neces- 
‘sary information to the various racing 
' commissions. 


Something will probably have to be 
' worked out similar to the Thoroughbred 
organizations in order to have quarter 
‘racing carried on satisfactorily. Actually, 
the Thoroughbred set-up is rather com- 
plex, but briefly outlined it follows this 
pattern. The Jockey Club, which is the 
breeders’ organization, provides iden- 
tification by registration. The Thor- 
oughbred Racing Association provides, 
generally speaking, the rules and regu- 
lations governing actual race meets. 
This is an association of the major 
tracks. Then there is a publishing house 
which puts out the racing forms. These 
forms are quite important wherever 
pari-mutuels are used as they make it 
possible for the public to assess the 
value of the horses entered in the race 
and come to some decision on the prob- 
able outcome. So we have in general 
three organizations all contributing to 
the success of Thoroughbred racing. The 
first identifies, the second regulates, and 
the third informs. 


All of these features are necessary 
for successful short racing, but they con- 
fuse and bewilder and, in many cases, 
simply scare Quarter Horse breeders. 
There seems to be a tendency in some 
quarters to say that the answer is merely 
to ignore racing, that the difficulties 
are too great for the breed organization 
to handle and to let the matter take 
care of itself as it will. This, however, 
is a very short-sighted policy as, wheth- 
er the breeders like it or not, quarter 
racing is here. It is also a fact that 
what happens on the short track will re- 
flect one way or another on all Quarter 
Horses. It is much better that the breed- 
ers control, insofar as possible, the de- 
velopment of quarter racing than to 


NOTE—Bob Denhardt is editor of The West- 
ern Horsemen and was one of the founders and 
first secretary of the American Quarter Horse 
Association. The ideas expressed in this article 
are those of the author and do not necessarily 
express the thinking of the editor or publishers 
of The Cattleman. 








allow it to get into the hands of people 
interested solely in making money. 


It is really the alternative, what will 
happen if the Quarter Horse Association 
does not take an active part, that is 
serious. For example, the various rac- 
ing commissions in the states at the 
present time do not know what agency 
to turn to so that they can conduct 
short races. There is an American Quar- 
ter Racing Association, and most states, 
fortunately, have accepted this as the 
official body. They are at present the 
only organization equipped to accept 
the responsibility thrust upon them, but 
with two breed organizations, as well 
as the AQRA, it is small wonder that 
the various states are in a quandary 
trying to decide exactly how to regulate 
the quarter racing. It behooves intelli- 
gent breeders to consider these facts and 
to realize the importance it will have 
upon their breeding operations in the 
future. 

At the present time the AQHA is in 
conference with the ‘American Quarter 
Racing Association, endeavoring to 
reach some satisfactory method of com- 
bining the two groups. Immediately, of 
course, there is the problem involved of 
registering or inscribing horses to run 
on the short tracks who have no place 
and no business in the stud book of the 
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AQHA. The average breeder of Quarter 
Horses is probably not a devotee of the 
race track. It is equally true that the 
average Quarter Horse breeder is not 
raising his Quarter Horses with the pri- 
mary idea of racing them. However, the 
fact that racing is coming rapidly does 
increase the value of his top animals if 
they may also be used for racing pur- 
poses. The average Quarter Horse breed- 
er does not want every horse racing on 
a short track to be registered in a 
Quarter Horse stud book. As a result, 
something must be worked out to pro- 
vide identification for horses running 
~- = to maintain the purity of the 
reed. 


An appendix would be a simple way 
to do this, and it is the principal method 
under discussion. The appendix dis- 
cussed will merely be a listing of all 
the horses who wish to perform on the 
race track or elsewhere under Quarter 
Horse rules. It is also advantageous that 
horses be ente in this appendix at 
birth. This will eliminate much false 
registration and allow much more ac- 
curacy as to sire and dam. Once a horse 
has reached the age of two or three, he 
is very likely to have changed hands 
several times, and it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to get the correct pedi- 
gree. If racing was limited to horses 
registered in the stud book, there would 
be a tremendous tendency to falsely 
register horses ineligible on bloodlines 
in order that they might race. If it is 
made rather simple to get into the ap- 
pendix, it would provide identification 
allowing animals to perform and fabri- 
cated pedigrees would not be so common. 

The next logical step, after the horse 
has been entered in the appendix, is 
for him to continue the registration 
procedure according to the present rules 
of the a That means that any 
horse which is entered into the appen- 
dix, and all may be at birth, is eligible 
for the tentative stud book of the 


Quarter Horses will be one of the feature attractions at the State Fair of Texas, 
October 8-14. The show offers $8,000 in premiums which should attract many of 
the nation’s outstanding animals. Quarter Horse riders at the State Fair of Texas 


last year included, left to right: Mrs. Robert Hunsaker and Mrs. 


M. P. Leonard 


of Dallas, Mrs. Darrell Sprott of Killeen and Mrs. Murr Hodges of Junction. 
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actly as he is today. His movement then 
from the tentative to the permanent 
stud book would also follow the present 
procedure where a certain number of the 
get or produce must be registered in 
the tentative before that animal may 
proceed to the permanent stud book. 

If this program outlined above is ac- 
ceptable to both the AQHA and AQRA, 
part of the difficulty which is now con- 
fronting the associations will be dis- 
solved. This will provide positive iden- 
tification for all horses who care to 
participate on the short tracks. However, 
it still leaves two other functions to be 
taken care of. One concerns general rules 
and regulations of quarter racing. The 
other, the providing of charts and in- 
formation for the bettor. Perhaps it 
would be wise to allow the AQRA to re- 
main in existence. It could then con- 
tinue its yon work of putting out 
charts and race information so that 
racing programs at race meets could be 
drawn up properly so that persons 
wagering could assess the value of the 
horses running. Also, it could outline, as 
the TRA does for the Thoroughbred, 
general rules and regulations regarding 
short racing. Perhaps these two func- 
tions do not properly belong in a stud 
book in any case. They can be more 
readily handled by a separate racing or- 
ganization affiliated with the breed or- 
ganization. Perhaps the majority of the 
officials and members of this other or- 
ganization should belong to racing 
groups and race tracks. Their interest is 
not with breeding and bloodlines but 
more with the routine of carrying on 
racing in a proper fashion. This also is 
of minor interest to the Quarter Horse 
breeders and Quarter Horse Association. 
No doubt, some such organization can 
grow out of an amalgamation of the 
AQRA and AQHA. 

A great many breeders feel that rac- 
ing will ruin the Quarter Horse. A great 
many individuals who believe this are 
very sincere and only time will tell. 
However, there is nothing adherent in 
racing that must necessarily spoil the 
Quarter Horse. Since colonial times right 
down to Peter McCue and other Quarter 
Horse sires, racing has always been 
one of his specialties. Certainly in the 
past it has not ruined the horse, and if 
racing is controlled properly, it should 
not ruin the Quarter Horse but should 
increase his value. 

A few individuals feel that only horses 
registered in the stud book of the AQHA 
should be allowed to race. This is a very 
short-sighted policy for several reasons. 
For example, the Thoroughbred was not 
closed to outside bl until recent 
years and for well over a hundred 
years they did not hesitate to take out- 
side blood if they felt it could contribute 
to the excellence of their breed. It is cer- 
tainly egotistical to feel that the Quar- 
ter Horse has in less than ten years got 
into its fold every horse that could help 
him improve the breed. There is another 
little angle of interest here also. The 
rules and regulations of the AQHA pro- 
vide that any horse which does not quite 
reach the standard of bloodlines or con- 
formation may be registered provided he 
shows outstanding Quarter Horse per- 
formance. The association would be spin- 
ning its wheels if it prohibited horses 
from a age as it would in this 
way eliminate part of their own rules 
and regulations as to methods of entry 
into the stud book. Also, if racing was 
limited to horses registered in the stud 
book, there would not be enough Quar- 


ter Horses available to fill racing pro-_l 
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COWBOY’S DREAM 


Sire: Silver King 
Dam: Scarface S 


MITZI M 


Sire: Scooter S 
Dam: Flaxie Moore 


Cowboy’s Dream has shown 
in 4 reining classes—won 3rd 
in San Angelo, 1949, 2nd at 
Kerrville, 1949, and 2nd in 
Llano, 1948 and 1949. He 
has shown in halter class Foman- 
18 times; won 11 firsts, 6 is 
seconds and 1 tenth. Was Grand Champion in Houston 
and Llano, 1948. Was Reserve Champion at San 
Angelo and Llano, 1949, second in Kerrville this year. 
He is registered in Permanent Stud Book. 


Mitzi M has shown 24 times; 
won 20 firsts, 2 seconds, 2 
thirds. She was Grand Cham- 
pion at San Angelo, 1948; 
Liano, 1948; Dallas, 1948; 
Beeville, 1948; and Kerrville, 
1949; and Reserve Champion 
in Llano, 1949. Has shown in three reining 
classes, Ist, 3rd and 4th places. | 


monte 
Monte 

etalon 
= 





I have bred seventeen top mares to Cowboy’s Dream this year. He will be 
open to breed 25 mares in 1950. Stud fee is $100. $25 for booking with return 
privilege. (Bred 3 mares in 1948. Have two colts that look real good.) 


CLIFFORD MARTIN @ LLANO, TEXAS 


INTRODUCTORY REGISTERED 
CHESTER WHITE BOAR AND GILT SALE 


OTIS, COLORADO, FRIDAY, SEPT. 23, 1949 — Starting Promptly at 1 p. m, 


on the ranch located 44 mile south and 414 miles west of Otis, Colorado 
25 SPRING BOARS — 25 OPEN GILTS : 
Herd Boars: Stylish Champ, Alfalfa Show Boy, Ideal Lad 5 


STYLISH CHAMP is a son of the Junior Champion of Indiana in 1945, and a half-brother of 
reserve champion of Iowa and Illinois in 1948. 
ALFALFA SHOW BOY is a known-son of Alfalfa Chief wh Grand Champi 
Nebraska Breeders Sale in Grand Island, Nebraska, in 1946. ie Ree cee pene 
IDEAL LAD has proven to be one of the great boars of the breed. At the Colorado 








at the 


i State Fair, 
his pigs were first and second senior spring boars and gilts, first prize junior boars and gilts, onl : 
first spring litter. First produce of dam and get of sire were his. One of his excellent fall gilts was 


at the Col 





Junior Ch do State Fair in 1948. Clean sweep in all first places at the Washington 


County Fair. Most of the dams of the litters at the Colorado State Fair in 1948 were sired j 
Clean sweep in all first places at the Washington County Fair, 1948, from these bloodlines. vein: 


This offering is very true to type, all grown out, good boned, and a thrifty lot. This breedi 
being used at the head of the leading Chester White show herds in the Corn Belt, A real pr Be 
for Western breeders, farmers, 4-H and FFA members to get the best bloodlines of the breed at aue- 
tion. Double treated for cholera. 


Write for Catalogue. 


W. F. DREHER, OTIS, COLORADO 


L. C. “Jim” Hoover & Son, Auctioneers. 


REAL HAND MADE 
SADDLES & BOOTS 





Beautifully tooled, 1” wide belts 
of genuine leather, complete 
with silver-plated buckle and 
loops for the amazingly low 


. — $2.00 each 


Sizes 28 to 46 
Money back guarantee 
Del Norte Saddlery 
110W.SanAntonioSt. £1 Paso, Texas 


Complete line of men, women 
and children’s western wear. * 


Write 
for 
Catalog 

















AMONETT SADDLERY 


ROSWELL. NEW MEXICO 
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PAY AS YOU RIDE 


Buy your SHIRLEY BROWN custom-made 
SADDLE on time payment plan——Pay as 
little as 20% down, the balance in 12 monthly 
payments. 





Write for Credit Application 


E DON'T like the bridle, that’s plain to be seen. 
He's a little bit skittish but not a bit mean. 
Perhaps he has never been bridled a lot, 

Or he’s had his ears hurt and he hasn't forgot. 


Then, mebby, it wasn't his ears that was hurt. 
It might have been bits full of sand and of dirt. 
A headstall or curb strap too long or too short 
Made on any style tree with or without Quar- Makes hosses remember and set back and snort. 
ter Horse spread. These saddles are used by 
top steer ropers, calf ropers and ranchers who 
want the best.’ 
Roughside out 
All Latigo 
Full hand-flower stamped $185.00 
Quilted seat $ 10.00 extra 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


SHIRLEY BROWN, Joske’s of Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


But generally speakin’ a hoss is like folks. 
The things that some people would pass off as jokes, 
Will make other people so mad and upset, 


$145.00 
It gives them a grudge they will never forget. 


$155.00 


So a smooth workin’ cow hand will study his hosses 
The same as he studies the crew and his bosses. 
Years ago | heard one of my bosses explain. 

“Wood ain't hard to split if you go with the grain.” 














—BRUCE KISKADDON. 


Copyright 1949 by Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. 


AMERICA’S BEST 


For Those Who Want More 


Class ...More Wear ... More 
Value Per Dollar of Cost 
Blucher makes quality boots only... 
featuring best leathers, superior work- 
manship, many exclusive and original 
stitch patterns and colored inlay de- 
signs. All popular toe styles and top 
lengths. Every pair made to your in- 
dividual measure and guaranteed co fit 
by boormakers who make nothing but 
cowboy boots. Not sold in stores. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, illus- 
trated in colors. . today. 


G. C. BLUCHER BOOT CO. 





Olathe, Kansas 


BLUCHER BOOTS 


they never 


arg ager ®) 











Saving Prices 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
40 Years of Experience 
Write for big free Catalog. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1314 - 17th St., Denver, Colo. 








Printed by Special Permission of Copyright Owner 











grams, and a great many horses that 
were much faster would be barred from 
running. The pride of the Quarter Horse 
organization would suffer a severe blow 
if it were pointed out publicly that a 
large group of horses were able to out- 
perform their own Quarter Horses in 
their own fields. By allowing any horse 
(except those registered in other stud 
books) to enter into the appendix, as 
proposed above, all these objections 
would disappear. 

These are some of the problems that 
are now facing the breeders of Quarter 
Horses and which will be met one way 
or another in the near future, some 
perhaps before this article appears in 
print. They are serious and the wrong 
steps now could result in handicapping 
the development of the Quarter Horse. 
However, the average director and breed- 
er of Quarter Horses has a great deal 
of common intelligence and no doubt 
all of these problems will be worked 
out to the best advantage of the breed. 





O’Bryan Hampshire Sale 


The O’Bryan Hampshire sale held at 
Hiattville, Kans., July 30 average $91 on 
100 lots. Eighty-eight bred gilts aver- 
aged $94 and seven boars averaged $80. 
Five open gilts brought $53 around and 
25 off-belt gilts averaged $57. The top 
price was $340, paid by V. E. Blicken- 
staff, Quinter, Kans., for a daughter of 
Hawkeye Chief bred to Trade Wind. 


Second Annual Phoenix Stock 
Show January 4-7 


HE Second Annual Phoenix Stock 

Show, to be held January 4-7, has 

made special provisions for exhib- 
itors who plan to show at both the 
Phoenix and Denver shows. Livestock 
showing at Phoenix will be delivered 
within four days, assuring exhibitors 
plenty of time to get their stock rested 
and in shape for the Denver show Jan- 
uary 14-21. 


The Phoenix show will open with judg- 
ing in the Shorthorn classes on January 
4 followed by the Shorthorn auction. 


Aberdeen-Angus judging will begin 
January 4 at 2 p. m. and continue on 
January 5, followed by the Aberdeen- 
Angus auction. 

Hereford judging will begin January 
5 and continue into January 6, with the 
Hereford auction in the afternoon, 


The closing date for entries in all 
divisions is November 15, with the ex- 
ception of cattle being entered in the 
Aberdeen-Angus auction, which is No- 
vember 1. 

There will be a judging contest for 
juniors January 7, followed by the auc- 
tion of feeder steers. 

Frank Armer, Phoenix, is secretary of 
the Phoenix Stock Show. 
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Gladewater Quarter Horse Show 


TOTAL of 129 head of Quarter 

Horses from Mississippi, Arkansas, 

Louisiana and Texas competed in 
the East Texas Quarter Horse Show open 
to horses of any registry held at Glade- 
water, Texas, August 19 and 20. A new 
system of judging classes shown at hal- 
ter during the afternoon instead of the 
show ring during the two-night competi- 
tions, when halter class animals were all 
shown and 26 trophies plus ribbons were 
presented, apparently was well received 
by exhibitors and spectators. 


No horses were sold in the sale be- 
cause of unsatisfactory prices offered. 


Billy Mann, owned by Leonard Harper, 
Houston, was made grand champion stal- 
lion, and Tuffy, owned by Miss Betty 
Lowe, Fort Worth, was reserve champion 
stallion. Miss Barbara, owned by L. 
Shawver, Millsap, was made grand cham- 
pion mare, and Martha L, owned by C. B. 
Reynolds, Longview, was reserve cham- 
pion mare. 


Chico, a big gelding all-around cow 
horse, set a new track record of 13 sec- 
onds flat for % mile. He is owned by 
Charley Wampler, Jr., of Longview and 
Gladewater. 


Horses were judged by J. B. Barnes of 
Electra, Texas. The following are the 
results of the various classes and events. 
All addresses are Texas unless otherwise 
indicated: 

USING CLASSES 

Cowboy Calf Roping Class (horse only judged) : 
1, Steeldust’s Brownskin, Bateman Ranch, Knox 
City; 2, Adjuster, L. E. Shawver, Millsap; 3, 
Buckaroo Chief, Dr. J. H. Mitchell, Tyler; 4, Billy 
Man, Leonard Harper, Houston. 

Cutting Horse Contest: 1, Cindy, Fred Albright, 
Knox City; 2, Joe Clark T, Ray W. Tharp, Mes- 
quite; 3, Texas Sue, H. C. Clements, Longview; 
4, Butter Ball, Dave Talley, Tyler. 

Reining Class: 1, Steeldust’s Little Sister, Bate- 
man Ranch; 2, Pretty Bailey, Shawver, Millsap; 
3, Squeaky S, Stoner Bros., Uvalde; 4, Ringo, 
A. T, Bilbo, Dallas. 

Cowboy Obstacle Race: 1, Pretty Bailey, Shaw- 
ver, Millsap; 2, Billy Man, Leonard Harper; 3, 
Chico, Charley Wampler, Jr., Longview and Glade- 
water; 4, Buckaroo Chief, Dr. Mitchell. 

Ladies’ Flag Race: 1 and 2 (tied), Edna Cle- 
ments, Longview, and Nita Porter, Lassater (Ma- 
rion County); 8, Anne Loper, Prosper (Collin 
County); 4, Doris Pritchett, Longview, and 5, 
Nelwyn Ketchum, Greggton. 

HALTER CLASSES—STALLIONS AND 
GELDINGS 

Stallions Foaled in 1949: 1, Billy Mann, Jr., 
Leonard Harper; 2, Valentine Joe, W. A. Krohn, 
Electra ; 3, Bert McCue, W. G. Brown, Little Rock, 
Ark.; 4, Rusty Sorrel, H. E. Haynes, Marshall; 5, 
Kickie Pue, R. L. Mosby, LaPaloma. 


Stallions Foaled 1948: 1, Little Red Diablo, O. 
B. McCampbell, Fort Worth; 2, Monsieur Joe, 
Brown; 3, oan oe, Dave Talley, Tyler; 4, 
Poke-Along, C. E. Fauntleroy, Cannonsburg, 
Miss.; 5, Billy Boe Allen Hendres, Farmersville. 

Stallions Foaled in 1947: 1, Tuffy, Miss Betty 
Lowe, Fort Worth; 2, Straw Boss, Ray W. Tharp, 
Mesquite; 3, Albert H., W. H. Keenan, Houston; 
4, Comanche S, Gene Showmake, Dallas; 5, Jimbo 
Reed, Mrs. Henry Arthur, Marshall. 

Stallions Foaled in 1946: 1, Dad’s Goldie, Joe 
F. Barbee, Tyler; 2, King Albert, J. M. Frost, 
Sugarland; 3, HoJo, Doyle Holder, Kilgore; 4, 
Red Bubbles, Glenn Bracken, Tyler; 5, Butter 
Ball, Dave Talley. 

Stallions Foaled 1945 or Before: 1, Billy Mann, 
Leonard Harper; 2, Pretty Bailey, L. E. Shawver; 
3, Blue Midnight, C. E. Fauntleroy; 4, Buckaroo 
Chief, Dr. J. H. Mitchell; 5, Peppy’s Little Man, 
Sam Robinson. 

Geldings, Any Age: 1, Adjuster, L. E. vary 4 
2, Steeldust Brownskin, Bateman Ranch; 3, 
Clark T, Ray W. Tharp, Mesquite; 4, Chico, Char- 
ley Wampler, Jr., Longview and Gladewater; 5, 
Ringo, Z. T. Bilbo. 


HALTER CLASSES—MARES AND FILLIES 


Fillies Foaled in 1949: 1, Cowgirl K, W. A. 
Krohn; 2, ‘Miss Bailey, L. E. Shawver; 3, Royal 





She Catileman 


MORE TOP CUTTING HORSES 


A scene on the Tom B. 
Saunders ranch near 
Weatherford, Texas. 


This is Tom B. Saunders, 
president of the National 
Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion on Jack, a typical 
ranch cutting horse. Jack 
was issued Certificate of 
Ability No. 17. 


King Possom II, owned 
and ridden by A. B. Ed- 
sall, Elbert, Texas. He 
was awarded National 
Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion Certificate of Abil- 
ity No. 30. 


Pondora AQHA 14528, 
owned by Charles E. 
King, Wichita Falls, 
Texas and ridden by Jack 
Hart. She was awarded 
National Cutting Horse 
Association Certificate of 
Ability. No. 1 


Princess, Bob Burton, Arlington; 4, Little Duce, 
W. A. Krohn; 5, Pug Dempsey, Owen L. Miller, 
Denison. 

Fillies Foaled in 1948: 1, My Pal, Aaron Roper, 
Vineyard (Jack County); 2, Our Money, W. G. 
Brown; 3, M & M’s Maggie, M & M Ranch, Junc- 
tion; 4, Talley’s Pride, Dave Talley; 5, Snookie, 
John Hester, Donaldsonville, La. 


Mares Foaled in 1947: 1, Rag Doll, Aaron Roper ; 
2, Flapper T, Bob Tenneson, Dallas; 3, Blue 
Bonnet T, Ray Bye Tharp; 4, Dell Moore, ‘Ww. H. 
Booth, Center ; , Caesar’s Puddin, Glenn Bracken, 
Tyler. 

Mares Foaled in 1946: 1, Martha L, C. B. Rey- 
nolds, Longview; 2, Cindy Kay, Mrs. L. G. Scro- 
gum, Overton; 3, Miss Nancy Bailey, M & M 
Ranch; 4, Texas Sue, H. C. Clements; 5, Rita 
Bailey, Gene Shoemack. 


Mares Foaled in 1945 or Before: 1, Miss Bar- 


bara, L. E. Shawver; 2, Steeldust Little Sister, 
Bateman Ranch; 38, Cindy, Fred Albright; 4, 
Lady Baby, Two-W Ranch, Wiss Point; 5, Chris- 
tie, Glenn Bracken. 

Brood Mares, Any Age: 1, Miss Barbara, L. E. 
Shawver; 2, Martha, Earl McChesney, Greggton ; 
3, Bonnie Jo B, Bob Burton; 4, Lady Hooper, J. 
M. Frost III. 





Bucephalus was the name of the war- 
horse of Alexander the Great. In English 
his name would have been “Bull-head.” 





The first registry of horses in England 
was established to prevent lower class 
people from taking part in fox hunts. 








Bianchi 


> WHR Helmsman 87th, chief herd sire and one of the great 
: breeding sons of WHR Proud Princeps 9th. 
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BHR Helmsman A 75th, a son of WHR Helmsman 
He sells! 


BHR Miss Helms A 13th, by WHR Helmsman 87th, champion 
female 1949 Illinois and Missouri State Fairs. She sells! 


The Cattleoman 


Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. 


September 


SELLING AT AUCTION 


Bulls include: 


1 proven herd sire that sells—WHR Helmsman 834, 
a four-year-old full brother to the $100,000 WHR 
Helmsman 3d. An unusual opportunity to secure an 
outstanding proven herd sire. 


9 serviceable age bulls and 10 bull calves by WHR 
Helmsman 87th, WHR Helmsman 83d and WHR 
Royal Duke 20th. 


* 


Among our winnings at the 1949 Illinois and Mis- 
souri state fairs were grand champion female at 
these shows, BHR Miss Helms A 13th, selling in 
this sale—and at the Missouri State Fair we also 
had grand champion bull and first prize get of sire. 
Our entire sale offering is the same bloodlines and 
some of the same individuals that made this strong 
showing. 


Pictured below . . 4 





1949 Se Cattleman 


Production Sale October 11, 1949 


75 LOTS-55 Females, 20 Bulls 


Females include: 


Bred and open heifers and bred cows. One of the real 

attractions selling is BHR Miss Helms A 13th, cham- 

pion female at the 1949 Illinois and Missouri State 

Fairs, bred to CHR Double Larry, a double bred 

grandson of Larry Domino 50th. Many by WHR 

Helmsman 87th and WHR Helmsman 83d. Females 

bred to the “87th,” “83d,” CHR Double Larry, and ’ , 

sons of the “87th.” WHR Helmsman ile tee Lada ge full brother to 


* 


Auctioneers: 
A. W. THOMPSON & JEWETT FULKERSON 


CLAUD WILLETT 
for The Cattleman 


sale managed by 
FULKERSON SALE MANAGEMENT SERVICE, 
Liberty, Mo. 


Write for catalog. 
Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. 


* 








. group of sale heifers. 


BHR Helms Lady 12th by WHR Helmsman 83d. She Sells! 





Here We Go Again 


HEREFORD SALES 


Aug. o—-yoneen, Valley, Clinton, Okla. 
Sept. 5 y “T,” Hallett, Okla. 
Ww. Kennedy, Vinita, Okla. 
Sept. 12—J. R. Simpson, Beggs, Okla. 
Sept. 13—Joe Steed, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Sept. 15—Hereford Heaven Feeder Calves, Ard- 
more, Okla. 
Sept. 19—Brown & Jackson, Granite, Okla. 
Sept. 20-21—Lazy D Ranch, Ada, Okla. 
Sept. 22—Mrs. Harve Wilson, Rock, Okla. 
Oct. 38—Smith-Poyner Ranch, Lexington, Okla. 
Oct. 5—Crawford Co. H.B. Assn., Girard, Kan. 
Oct. 6—Carr C. Bailey, Tribbey, Okla. 
Oct. 10—John Tatlock, Piedmont, Kan. 
Oct. 14—C. A. MceMakin, Shawnee, Okla. 
Oct. 25—Good as Gold Ranch, Enid, Okla. 
Nov. 7—Cowley Co. HBA, Winfield, Kan. 
Nov. 15—So. Texas HBA, Beeville, Texas 
1—Ark. Valley HBA, Russellville, Ark. 
9—Central Okla. rd Breeders, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
. 21—Grant Co. ™, pee Creek, Okla. 
. 22—Woodward Co Woodward, Okla. 
. 22—Okla.-Kans. -HBA, Biackwell, Okla. 
. 28—North Okla. HBA, Perry, Okla. 
24—Garfield Co. HBA, Enid, Okla. 
1—Eastern Okla. HBA, Wilburton, Okla. 
8—Harper Co. HBA, Buffalo, Okla. 


Herefo 


OTHER BREEDS 


Aug. 13—Midwestern U.S.O. Swine, Okla. City 

Sept. 17—National Shetland Pony Sale, Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 

Sept. 23—Art Beall, Quarter Horses, Bartlesville, 
Okla 


Oct. 12—Okla. Duroc Breeders, Stillwater, Okla. 
Dec. 5—Kay Co. Guernsey Breeders, Newkirk, 
Okla. 
OTHER DATES PENDING 


Your Sale or Assn. Sale Solicited ANYWHERE 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS 


Complete Sales Service, Tents, Bleachers, 
Sales Ring, Auction Stand, P. A. System, etc. 


DELIVERED TO YOUR FARM! 


W. H. “Bill” HELDENBRAND 
AUCTIONEER 
“Busiest Where Best Known” 
P. O. Box 516 Phone 5-3017 or 2-1119 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


HORSES... 


{nd All Ahout Them 


OUR EQUINE 
FRIENDS 
describes the various breeds in detail— 
traces the history of their origins and 
interlocking blood relationships. This 
book, superbly illustrated, a fascinat- 
ing story packed with facts and pictures, 
is yours for only 2e. 

HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


407 South Dearborn St Chicago 5, Mlinois 





I just can’t miss the September Horse 
Issue of The Cattleman. Here’s to you 
for a great magazine and a greater 
Horse Issue.—Mr. T. C. Stoner, 210 Mul- 
berry St., Uvalde, Texas. 
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Arabians Are Gaining Ground 


By IRENE ScotTr 


HE Arabian is the oldest known 

breed of horses. Pedigrees recorded 

as far back as 3000 B.C. disclose 
that Noah had Arabians. Pictorial rec- 
ords of the Arabian found in Egyptian 
temples and the rocks of Arabia further 
the findings. 

Small wonder then, that so many mis- 
conceptions have sprung up around the 
breed. It’s the purpose of this article to 
sort fact from fancy and bring all data 
up to date. 

Present day breeders see red when 
they hear that he’s “only a backyard pet,” 
“only a rich man’s hobby” or “romantic 
plaything.” Breeders of other breeds 
would do well to recall that the first 
horse to be registered by the Arabian 
Horse Club of America (formed and in- 
corporated in 1906) was imported from 
Damascus, Syria, in northern Arabia. 
She was 12-year-old Nedjme, imported 
by the Hamidie Society for the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. And right here is 
one of the keyholes to the Arabian breed- 
ers’ struggle—all the horses had to be 
imported as they weren’t native to 
America. The Spaniard, Cortez, is credited 
with bringing the first horses (of Arab- 
Barb blood) to the continent about 1519. 

Oh, sure, England had Arabians. King 
Charles II of England imported the studs 
Herod, a Byerley Turk; Matchem, a God- 
olphin Barb; and Eclipse, a Darley Arab- 
ian to improve the existing equines. The 
Thoroughbred owes his ancestry to the 
Arabian, as does many another breed. 
But can you imagine Royalty shipping 
such stock across an ocean to some up- 
start colonists? 

The idea that the breed is reserved for 
those born on the regal side of the rails 
has historical backing all right. Ever 
since that old Sultan El Naseri, back in 
the year 1290 paid $350,000 for an Arab- 
ian racing filly dubbed El] Karta, the 
man in the street has raised his eyebrows 
when the word Arab (pronounced air-ab, 
and not long A-rab) has been mentioned. 
Just for the record this is still the high- 
est price ever paid for a piece of ani- 
mated horsehide. 

But all that is past. As of January Ist, 
1949 there were 4,000 purebred Arabians 
registered, proof that the breed is gain- 
ing ground. There are many half-Arabs, 
too. These can be registered in the Amer- 
ican Remount Association by showing a 
breeding certificate from the sire’s owner. 
The stock horse breeds have taken ad- 
vantage of Arab blood to improve their 
blood lines. 

When you consider how hard it’s been 
(and the money it’s taken) to even get 
an Arabian on American soil, you can 
sympathize with their zealousness in 
guarding the breed. Some have fallen 
into the hands of owners interested only 
in enjoying their horses free and un- 
hampered and have either gelded, or not 
bred the dams, which has been a death 
blow. The law of averages takes its toll 
in sickness and accidents, such as smoth- 
ering in the colt bag, drownings, light- 
ning and other mishaps which occur daily 
in any breed, but which aren’t so moment- 
ous when replacement is possible. No 
wonder breeders have been able to sell 
foals before birth for a fancy fee to a 
favored few. 

Said breeders are scattered over 47 
states, and that again has been a hind- 


rance. But that’s more water over the 
dam, as individuals are becoming organ- 
ized. And one of the lustiest squalling 
babes in the United States today is the 
West Central Arabian Horse Associa- 
tion comprising the 14 states of North 
and South Dakota; Nebraska; Kansas; 
Oklahoma; Montana; Wyoming; Colora- 
do; New Mexico; Texas; Idaho; Utah; 
Arizona and Nevada. Sired by Dr. Glen 
H. Joder of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
nursed by his capable and energetic wife, 
Anna Best Joder, the association was 
organized August 21, 1948 at the Joder 
home. First officers were: President, Dr. 
Joder; Vice-President, M. W. Osborn, 
Sidney, Nebraska; and Secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. Lloyd Moss, Fort Collins, Colo. 
A board of directors consists of three 
members from each state. Purpose: edu- 
cate the public as to what constitutes an 
Arabian horse; plan for a regional All- 
Arabian show; get Arab classes in ex- 
isting shows; list horses for sale; sponsor 
sales; advertise extensively; iron out 
problems; promote a feeling of unity and 
friendship amongst breeders; urge reg- 
istration of half-Arabs and support a 
breed periodical, the Arabian Horse News. 

More and more show managers are 
welcoming Arabian halter and perform- 
ance classes. They are still handicapped 
here though. In the breeding classes too 
few judges know Arabians. And in the 
performance their conformation doesn’t 
always conform. Take the typical gaited 
(three) class, for instance. The three- 
gaited class is predominantly American 
Saddle bred with clipped tails. Now, if 
there is one thing an Arabian owner is 
touchy about, it is his steed’s tail. Tail 
sets are definitely taboo. Naturalness is 
stressed over and again. No artificial 
tails (switches or lengtheners) or braided 
manes, either rub-downs or gold rinses. 

You’ve probably gleaned by now that 
the stallion is generally shown because 
the mare is usually tied down with a 
family. Add to that the fact that the 
Arab is outnumbered numerically 3000 to 
one when he prances into the tanbark 
and you begin to see some of the com- 
plexities. 

That leaves the stock horse classes. 
Here again he is at a disadvantage be- 
cause his owners have of necessity been 
concentrating on breeding and training 
has been neglected. But that lack is due 
for a right about face, too. Really, an 
Arabian horse can do anything. And his 
record in open competition already has 
many other breeders tottering on their 
thrones. 

Have a look at Arraff’s winnings. Own- 
ed by Mrs. Peter Miller of Peru, IIli- 
nois. This stallion took first place in the 
open stock horse class of 28 entries at 
the Waterloo National Stallion show this 
year. He also copped third in the open 
calf-cutting class of 22 entries. Another 
tanbark topper of Mrs. Miller’s includes 

Image, a blood-red bay, who was 
champion of this National Stallion show 
two years ago and reserve champion this 
year. Miss Phyllis Trappe and her stal- 
lion, Karelian, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
won first in the open three-gaited class 
with 25 entries. The John V. Paynes of 
Payne’s Arabian Ranch, Whittier, Cal., 
won first in the open stock class at the 
Cow Palace in San Francisco in ’46 with 
their Sheryn. Mr. J. E. Mowinckle of San 
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DOWN My WaAy 


TEX TAYLOR 


Old Curly had a brand new hat when he come home from town, it wuz 
a mighty nice ’un too, a sort of golden brown. The crown wuz high, the 
brim wuz wide, to turn the rain and sun, the felt wuz good and heavy; he 


didn’t wear it jest fer fun. 
He crease 


that hat and folded it and tried it on some more, then 


hung it up and looked at it as he went out the door. And ever time that 
he come in he’d throw his old hat down and get the new one off the peg 
and turn it ’round and ’round. He’d crease it and he’d fold it and he’d take 


a little squint, into that old cracked lookin’ 


glass his city cousin sent. The 


boys they sorta joshed him but old Curly said no word, they said he broke 
the lookin’ glass and boogered the cattle herd. 

The new hat hangs thar on the wall, he can’t give up the old one, it’s 
creased jest right and fits his head. in fact, it’s jest part of him. For years 
the = have knowed that hat as fer as they could see it, they knowed 


that w 


en they seen that hat old Curly’d be beneath it. That hat wuz used 


fer many things besides the rain and sun; a drinkin’ cup, a windbreak or the 
brush when on the run. Old Curly used that hat one time to fight off a 
mama cow; he made it to his hoss in time but never knowed jest how. 
He’ll use his new hat once a week fer ’bout a year or more, and take it 
over gradual, jest like it wuz a chore. But when he gets it creased jest 
right and fit upon his head, you’ll find the old one crumpled up, way back 


beneath his bed. 
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Maybe it will help the uninitiated to 
know how they are concocted: Say, the 
dam is Indaia (imported from the Crab- 
bett Stud in England) and the sire, 
Mirzam. You take the Ind from Indaia 
and add the irza from Mirzam and come 
up with the filly Indirza. Or try Kareyma, 
another Crabbett import by Selby, bred 
to Mirage, the finished product was Rag- 
eyma. Fascinating, isn’t it? I advise 
beginners to content themselves with 
sneezing the handles, but when pro- 
nounced by an owner they aren’t half bad. 


2 e s s ’ Cf 
Mississippi Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion Hires Executive Secretary 

HE announcement of the hiring of 
Justin Doak, Norborne, Mo., as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Mississippi 
Cattlemen’s Association was made re- 
cently by Walter Swoope, Columbus, 
Miss., president of the association. Mr. 
Swoope, in making the announcement, 
indicated that the Mississippi group has 








Antonio, Texas, owns the Alamo Downs 
Arabian Farms and his stallion, Sartez, 
has made some excellent racing time. The 
Arab is equally at ease on the trail, track, 
or tanbark, and Brother, you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet. Garner those blues while you 
can ’cause the Arabians are coming! 

They came from 12 states to swell the 
classes of the First Annual All-Arabian 
Horse show at Cheyenne, Wyoming, this 
year. Even the sponsors, the WCAHA, 
were surprised at the 140 entries from 
some of the nation’s bt stables. And the 
spectators for this July 10th event, el- 
bowed into the stadium at Frontier Park, 
site of Wyoming’s thrillin’, chillin’, spill- 
in’ Frontier Days, from all over America 
and British Columbia, too. As I watched 
Ward Wells from Osego, Oregon, judge 
these grandstand strutters with neck 
arched, head tapered, small ears alerted, 
feet prancing and action spritely, I too, 
fell under the Arabian spell. A bystand- 
er who saw me drinking-in the beautiful 
creatures patted me on the back and 
warned: “Be careful, Scotty, or they'll 
git ya”. 

Besides racing, breeding and perform- 
ance classes, there were many special ex- 
hibitions. Sharik did an outstanding 
dressage act for his owner and trainer, 
Ward Wells. Another stallion, Ibn Nusi, 
stepped out with a cart in a manner that 
would be a credit to any fine harness class 
for his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Ira L. 
Goheen of Belle Plaine, Kansas. Rogle- 
mar Duhki, a 14 year old stallion, worked 
without halter or bridle for his owner, M. 
W. Osborn of Sidney, Nebraska. Those 
who look the other way when Arabs are 
starring in the stock classes should see 
this cutting horse work. 


I suppose I should tell you that the 
performance classes for Arabs and half- 
Arabs were the same as you would find 
in about any show in this section of the 
country. There were classes in: English 
and Western pleasure, trail horse, combi- 
nation stock and trail, cutting horse class, 
stock horse class and parade horse class. 
The latter is very spectacular with bright 
colored Arabian costumes flowing in the 
breeze and there was a breeze because 
they cantered into the ring. Some of the 
men wear artificial black beards and in a 
few shows they carry lances, too. There 
was a walking race in addition to the 
usual track program. 


Never have I seen such an array of 
exquisite trophies presented by over 100 
donors. There were book ends, ash trays, 
vases, lamps, statues, etc., by Gladys 
Brown, world renowned artist and sculp- 
tor. Thomas L. Thomas, of stage and 
radio fame, recorded a song with a spe- 
cial dedication to the fortunate receiver. 
Mr. L. W. Van Vleet of Nederland, Colo., 
contributed a stud colt as a gate prize. 
A large sterling silver vase known as 
the Jane Llewellyn Ott Perpetual Trophy 
was presented by Miss Ott, a talented 
young artist, to the most typical classic 
Arabian horse. There was an oil paint- 
ing, too, which gives you an inkling of 
the novel gifts for the oldest stallion, the 
oldest mare (most of them with foals in 
tow, or in a very, very delicate condition) 
the youngest foal (This went to a two- 
day live-wire, but there were stable wag- 
ers on another mare and her chances of 
foaling in the ring—she didn’t) best Palo- 
mino half-Arabian, Good Neighbor 
Award, exhibitor with largest number of 
horses, and visitor from greatest dis- 
tance, 


There are just three show sites in the 
country with the largest in the world, 
averaging 250 entries, held annually at 
Pomona, California. Portland, Oregon, is 
the runner-up. These two states have had 
the numerical edge on their sisters, but 
they’d better look to their laurels, because 
with the pull and push shown by the 
WCAHA anything is apt to happen. 


One last item. This business of names. 
Arabian nomers have certainly come in 
for their share of slams and slurs. In 
reply to one recent attack on “the 
mumbling of unintelligible words found in 
a horse’s pedigree” John V. Pane answers 
the criticism in the Arabian Horse News 
thus: “ ... can the Arabian help it when 
a fine imported mare was given a name in 
a foreign land like ‘Przepiorka’ (AHC 
1309.) Shall we change her name to Betty 
Lou and lose her identity with foreign 
breeders who might desire to later ac- 
quire her offspring? Or shall we register 
her here absolutely as she was bred and 
foaled? If horses with simple American 
names were shipped to Arabia the Arab 
people could easily say, ‘mumbling of un- 
intelligible words’ because simple Ameri- 
can words are just like that to the Arab 
people or to the Poles.” 





ded to emulate the program followed 
by the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association. Swoope and Doak 
visited the offices of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
Fort Worth, during mid-August to study 
the system of brand inspection and other 
services rendered the livestock industry 
by this organization. Effective Septem- 
ber 1, Doak will assume his duties as 
executive secretary and, in addition, will 
be supervisor of inspection for the asso- 
ciation. He will headquarter in Jackson, 
Miss. 








OLSEN-STELZER ROPER . 


An ideal saddle, excellent for fast, hard 
work. The tree is made with quarter-horse 


or “special” bars. Our “special” bar is 
longer and heavier than standard. Specify 
which is desired. 

The tree has a 10” swell, 2” cantle, 344” 
horn. Full leather covered stirrups up to 
4”; 6” roping flank cin 

$160.00 
162.50 
135.75 


No. 247, as shown 
No. 246, full hand carved 
No. 245, flesh-side out 


Unconditionally guaranteed 
Write for catalog. 


OLSEN-STELZER 


BOOTS E SADDLES 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 














Ride ‘Em 
Cowboy 


By MARGUERITE RIORDAN 


COWBOY with his back bowed 

against the wind-driven rain held 

his pony up with an effort as the 
animal ploughed through Chadron’s 
main street past the office of the Chad- 
ron Weekly. Within, the editor, with 
feet cocked on the desk, was praying 
for an idea, or better yet, a news story 
for he still had half a column to fill 
before he put the paper “to bed.” He 
wondered idly how far a cowpony could 
travel on a day like this. Then, taking 
up his pen, he wrote the last half col- 
umn for the issue. 

He had proposed a thousand-mile race 
to prove the mettle of western cow 
ponies and western men, contending that 
the homebreds of the West were far su- 
perior to eastern turf champions. It 
was a subject close to his heart—the 
western cow pony’s speed and endurance, 
plus the stamina and resourcefulness of 
his cowboy rider. The horse-loving edi- 
tor argued that the pair made an un- 
beatable combination. News _ services 
picked up his story and the West was 
with him to a man. 

Buffalo Bill playing to the World’s 
Fair crowd in Chicago wired: 

‘Delighted to hear of proposed 
1,000-mile cowboy race. Want it to 
end at ny Wild West Show in the 

Columbian Exposition. Will add 

$500 to purse. 

“Col. Cody.” 


A hastily appointed Chadron commit- 
tee wired acceptance to Buffalo Bill’s 
offer. It raised the purse to $1,000. The 
news spread. The Colts, manufacturers 
of the Colt revolver, offered an ivory- 
handled “44” as a prize; Montgomery 
Ward offered a fine saddle. 

The committee drew up the following 
rules: 

1. Anyone riding western horses 
could qualify. 

2. Only western horses, bred and 
raised west of the Mississippi, 
eligible. 

. Each rider shall weigh, with 
stock saddle and saddle blan- 
ket, not less than 150 pounds. 

. Stock saddle to weigh not less 
than 35 pounds. 

. Each rider limited to two horses. 


. Each rider will be furnished a 
route map. 

. Each rider required to register 
at places designated by the com- 
mittee. 

. The purse shall be divided into 
four monies of which the first 
shall be not less than $1,000. 

. There must be jockeying en 
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The cowboys’ thousand mile race from Chadron, Nebraska to Chicago.—From a 
photograph by Foss and Eaton, Chadron, courtesy Nebraska Historical Society. 


route and everything must be 
conducted on the square. 

. No rider can allow his horse to 
drop dead at the goal. He must 
see that his horse is in fairly 
good condition on arrival at the 
finish. 

The Humane Society’s protest was 
withdrawn when it was permitted to dis- 
qualify riders whose horses were driven 
beyond normal endurance. 

The proposed route and stations se- 
lected (where contestants must register) 
and the routing map were made by John 
Berry, a former stage driver, well quali- 
fied for the work. The stops a 
upon included Long Pine, O’Neal and 
Wausa, all in Nebraska; Sioux City, 
Galve, Fort Dodge, Waterloo, Manches- 
ter and Dubuque in Iowa; and Freeport, 
DeKalb and Chicago in Illinois. 

The riders and their mounts entered 
were: 

Emmett Albright (Chadron, 
Nebr.)—Outlaw and Joe Rush. 

James H. Stevens (Ness City, 
Kas.)—General Grant and Nick. 

George A. Jones (Whitewood, 
S. D.)—George and Romeo. 

“Doc” Middleton (Chadron) — 
Geronimo and Jimmy. (“Doc” was 
favored by the sporting fraternity 
of Chicago.) 

C. W. Smith (Hot Springs, S. D.) 
—Dynamite and Rewing. 

T. Douglas (Hemmingford, Nebr.) 
—Monte Christo and Wide Awake. 

Joe ye (Chadron) —Billy 
Mack and Billy Shafer. 

Joe Campbell (Watkins, Colo.)— 
Boomerang and ——. 


John Berry (whose entry was 


Middleton at the finish of his 
1000 mile race Epp mee Chadron, Neb., to 


“Doc” 


Chicago.—Copied from photo from Mrs. 
L. J. F. leager, February 1981. She was 
the wife of “Billy the Bear.” 


challenged on the score that he had 

done the routing). 

There were only the nine entries. 
Davy Douglas was still in his teens. 
James Stevens was commonly known 
as “Rattlesnake Pete.” “Doc” Middle- 
ton was lanky and forty, a daredevil 
who was said to outride any man of 
his age. Joe Gillespie was handicapped 
by his 185 pounds. All were good horse- 
men. 

Sheriff James J. Dahlman handled the 
branding iron and marked the horses 
with the race brand—a small “2” on the 
neck just under the mane. This pre- 
caution prevented fresh horses being 
brought into the race at the last min- 
ute. 

On the morning of June 13, 1893, the 
porate outside of Chadron was hidden 
y the haze of dust, stirred up by the 
more than 3,000 spectators. People came 
in wagons, buggies, on horseback from 
neighboring counties and _ outlying 
ranches. Cowboys aboard their mettle- 
some mounts were kept busy avoiding 
collisions. The townspeople came in car- 
riages or afoot. 

At 5 a.m. the contestants began to 
line up, each with his extra horse, and 
surrounded by ardent supporters and 
friends. There was considerable pane. 
ing for position. At 5:45 James Hartzell, 
chairman of the committee, standing on 
the balcony of the Hotel Blaine, fired the 
starting shot. A bedlam followed in 
which the blare of music of the Ninth 
Cavalry band mingled with the cheers 
of the crowd. The terrified horses 
pitched and reared but their riders 
finally headed them across the prairie 
and the race was on. They soon set- 
tled down to a steady jog. 

The pace was well bunched for three 
days. Then Davy Douglas suffered a 
violent spell of horsesickness (similar 
to seasickness) and was forced to drop 
out. Rattlesnake Pete, Doc Middleton 
and Gillespie were battling for the lead 
although one of Doc’s horses had sprung 
a tendon. Berry, the former stage driv- 
er, came last. 

On the first leg of the trip all eight 
of the riders put their horses in the 
livery stables and stopped at the small 
town hotels—all but Gillespie. He was 
made of sterner stuff and camped in the 
open. 

Sioux City citizens thronged the river 
bank near the ferry landing, anxious to 
get a glimpse of the approaching racers. 
Amid deafening cheers, Doc Middleton, 
the first to come in, jauntily waved his 
Stetson at the pretty girls who pre- 
sented him with flowers and at the sou- 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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FALL DISTRIBUTION SALE 








The females will carry the serv- 
ice of our outstanding battery 
of herd sires: 


Prince Sunbeam 202d by Black Prince 
of Sunbeam 

Prince Sunbeam 214th by Prince Sun- 
beam 29th 

Prince Sunbeam 315th by Prince Sun- 
beam 29th 

Prince Sunbeam 215th by Prince Sun- 
beam 100th 

Juanerra of Bates 4th, double bred 
grandson of Envious Blackcap B 6th 


* 


You are invited to see our herd at the 
ranch during the National Aberdeen- 
Angus Show, Dallas, October 8-13. 


Attend these sales: 
Oct. 12—National Angus Sale, 
Dallas, Texas 
Nov. 5—Brook-Essar-Shahan Sale, 
Brady, Texas 


Nov. 7—Southwestern Regional 
Sale, Tulsa, Okla. 











In February, 1949, I purchased in 
excess of 100 head of cattle from 
Sunbeam Farms in the division of 
the S. C. Fullerton Estate. This pur- 
chase enables us to hold this fall 
sale featuring individuals included 
in this transaction along with foun- 
dation animals and produce from 
our original herd. 


Luther T. MeClung 


OFFERING 60 HEAD 
55 FEMALES ¢ 5 BULLS 


NOVEMBER 3rd 


* 


Sale will be held at the farm Thursday, Nov. 3, starting 
at 1:00 p. m. . .. Plan now to attend. 


Prince Sunbeam 214th 
(pictured left) 


A Son of Prince Sunbeam 29th 

Included in the heifers pictured 

above are daughters of our 

“214th.” These heifers were pro- 

duced from our foundation cow 

7H herd and are representative of 
; the production of this herd. 











CLAUD WILLETT for The Cattleman 


MAIL 


Auctioneers — JOHNSTON & SIMS e 
ADDRESS: 
4206 BIRCHMAN 


= OD +p Cf. 
FORT WORTH 


Kegisleted and Commetcial TEXAS 


Noa ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


LOCATED 5 MILES NORTH OF FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, 2 MILES EAST OF SAGINAW 
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National Angus Show To 
Feature Texas Fair 


ORE than 500 of the top Aberdeen- 

Angus cattle in the nation will 

be exhibited as the major attrac- 
tion in the livestock show of the 1949 
State Fair of Texas, W. H. Hitzelberger, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Fair, has announced. 

The National Aberdeen-Angus Show, 
October 8-13, offers a bulging premium 
list of $11,500, and will attract entries 
from every state which produces the 
black hornless breed. 

“This national show means much to 
the people of the Southwest,” Hitzel- 
berger said. “This is one of the fastest 
developing breeds in the world and its 
popularity is increasing rapidly.” 

Frank Richards, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
sociation in Chicago, predicts this year’s 
show will be the best ever held in the 
history of the breed. 

Climax of the show will come October 
12 with the National Aberdeen-Angus 
sale in charge of Tommy Brook of Camp 
San Saba, prominent Texas breeder, who 
said that this sale will be the best offer- 
ing of breeding cattle ever put on the 
block at a breed-promotion sale in the 
South. 

Judging dates are October 11 and 12, 
with a banquet the night of October 12 
at the Baker Hotel, where State Fair 
Angus awards will be made. 


Aberdeen-Angus cattle since the 16th 
century have furnished most of the fa- 
mous “roast beef of Merry England.” 
Stemming from the native cattle of the 
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shires of Aberdeen and Angus in rugged 
northern Scotland, the breed’s develop- 
ment is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in animal husbandry. 

First imported to the United States 
in 1873, the breed soon proved it could 
hold its own with the long established 
Shorthorns and Herefords. 

More than 1,000,000 purebreds have 
been registered with the national asso- 
ciation since the breed was first imported 
to the U.S. and countless thousands of 
animals bear the characteristics of the 
breed—the hornless head and uniform 
body conformation with solid black color. 





MAN ON A HORSE 


Oh, a man on a horse can be king of the 
world 
As they ride after cattle together, 
With a dog at their side with a tail that 
is curled, 
And a tang of keen wind in the 
weather. 


For a man on a horse can get close to 
the earth 
As he canters along at his pleasure. 
He can know all the mystery of growth 
and of birth, 
And the things of the land are his 
treasure. 


Oh, something is peaceful and some- 
thing is real 
In a man on a horse silhouetted 
Up against a range sky, that you some- 
how can feel, 
And that steals in the heart that is 
fretted.—Jessie Merle Franklin. 


September 
Ridgway Appointed San Antonio 
Stock Show Manager 


PPOINTMENT of Joe Ridgway as 
secretary-manager of the San An- 
tonio Livestock Exposition has been 

announced by Joe Freeman, chairman of 
the board. 

Freeman said Ridgway, who resigned 
Aug. 15 as manager of production for 
the southern division of the Borden Com- 
pany, will have complete charge of plan- 
ning and staging the exposition’s first 
stock show which will be held at the new 
Bexar County Coliseum, Feb. 17-26. 

Closely associated with the agriculture 
and livestock industry for nearly 50 
years, Ridgway is considered one of the 
top dairy cattle judges in the United 
States, and has been an official judge 
at every regional show in the United 
States, including the National Dairy 
Show. 

He is a past director of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, and was chairman of 
that organization’s committee which 
formulated the official rules and regula- 
tions for the judging and classification 
of Jersey cattle. 

A native of Mississippi, the new ex- 
position manager was graduated from 
Mississippi State with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in agriculture in 1906, and earned 
his master of science degree in animal 
husbandry at Alabama Polytech in 1908. 
He was a star football lineman at both 
schools. 

His first connection in the livestock 
industry was in 1908, when he was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, division of animal husbandry, 








in the Southwest 


PRINTERS 





The Largest Color Lithographers 


Gtafferd-L owden 
(iompany 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
COURTHOUSE RECORDS 
BOOK AND STATIONERY SUPPLIES 
BANK STATIONERS 


— 








homa. 











Complete 
DISPERSAL 


Complete dispersal sale of the late 


Lew Wentz’'s 
horses and Shetland ponies will be 
held October 4th, 1949, at the 
Wentz Farm, Ponca City, Okla- 


W. G. (Bill) Cunningham 
MEXICO, MISSOURI 


registered saddle 


Managed by 
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THE NATIONAL ANGUS SALE 


DALLAS, TEXAS © 


LIVESTOCK ARENA OF THE STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 
1 P. M. 


OCTOBER 12th 


CONSIGNMENTS FROM THE NATION’S OUTSTANDING HERDS 


70 HEAD 
20 BULLS * °#50 FEMALES 


Type and Quality Never Before Offered in Southwest 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONSIGNORS 


Penney & James, Hamilton, Mo. Orchard Hill Farms, Enid, Oklahoma Jess Alford, Paris, Texas 

Marydale Farms, St. Francisville, La. Watson Bros., Austin, Texas Rally Farms, Mill Brook, N. Y. 

J. V. Hampton, Ft. Worth, Texas W. P. Graham, Gatesville, Texas Fuerst Stock Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

W. B. Hissom, Tulsa, Oklahoma Morris Pipkin, Springfield, Missouri Carlton Corbin, Ada, Oklahoma 

Tommy Brook, Camp San Saba, Texas Melvin Hempel, Gatesville, Texas Fowler Farms, Ninnekah, Oklahoma 

F. M. Bradley, Avon, IIlinois Sutton Crofts, Cisco, Texas J. Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant Plains, Illinois 

Happy Shahan, Brackettville, Texas Bluebonnet Farm, Paris, Texas Gauger Brothers, Clear Lake, South Dakota 

Essar Ranch, San Antonio, Texas Tim Pierce, Creston, Illinois Great Oaks Stock Farm, Rochester, Michigan 

Angus Valley Farms, Tulsa, Oklahoma R. E. & R. H. Bell, McCrodie, Missouri Angus Island Farm, Byers, Texas 

Ray Moore, Miami, Oklahoma Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Columbia, Missouri Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, lowa 

Sunbeam Farms, Miami, Oklahoma Roy Meier, Jackson, Missouri Simon Angus Farms, Madison, Kansas 
George DeHaven, Kansas City, Missouri 


Don’t Miss the Big National Show the 11th and 12th 


FOR CATALOGUES, WRITE 


TOMMY BROOK, Sales Manager 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


Show Trophies Will Be Awarded At The 
* Banquet The Night Of The 12th, Baker Hotel * 


HH OHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH HHH HOH HHHHHHHHHHHHHHOF 
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Aberdeen-Angus 


“The Breed 
with a Record” 











Outline of bull traced from photograph 
Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 
BEEFMAKER BULLS 


We always have for sale some herd 
sires and young cattle of both sexes at 
prices favorable to the buyer—and 
most buyers come back for more. 


C. E. REED 


4114 E. Central Ave. Wichita, Kans. 
Phones 68313 — Farm 53868 














Herd Sires 


Master Prince 2d 


by Prince Sunbeam 29th 
Master 4th of Essar 
by Master Page 
Visitors always welcome 


Tom Slick, owner 
Dr. Paul Keesee, mgr. 











Plenty of Purebred 
COMMERCIAL 


ANGUS FEMALES 
JAMES A. GOWDY 


Arch, New Mexico 











====- 





Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 





THE TREND IS 
TOWARD ANGUS 


* 

Demand for Angus cattle con- 
tinues at strong, but sound levels. 
In the Corn Belt, in the range 
states, in the East, and in the 
South, the trend is toward the 
Blacks. Bred for generations for 
the single purpose of producing 
top quality beef quickly and eco- 
nomically, Angus are today’s mod- 
ern beef breed. Share in this 
premium market by breeding and 
feeding Aberdeen-Angus. Write for 


free descriptive literature: Dept. C. 


* Meet 5 


“Tomorrow's Beer Carne Tooar™ 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


merican 
Alrericen 
ngus Breeders Association 








WHEATLAND FARMS 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Where Champions Are Bred 
* 
Home of the famous “‘Revemeres,” 
“Repeaters” and “Chimeras” 


You are invited to inspect our show herd 
at the shows and to visit the farm when- 
ever possible. 


We breed our show cattle and show our 
breeding cattle. 


Seed Stock Always for Sale 


JAS. B. HOLLINGER 


CHAPMAN, KANSAS 
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to conduct beef breeding experiments in 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

Ridgway came to Texas in 1910 as 
head of the dairy husbandry department 
of Texas A. & M. College, where he 
served for 10 years. He left A. & M. in 
1920 to become production manager for 
Mistletoe and Morning Glory creameries. 
When these companies were consolidated 
by the Borden Company in 1930, Ridg- 
way was placed in charge of production 
for the entire Southwest territory, a 
position he retained until his resignation. 

Following the announcement of his ap- 
pointment as exposition manager, Ridg- 
way said rapid progress already has been 
made on plans for staging the 1950 Fat 
Stock Show, and expressed his enthu- 
siasm of the Coliseum as the show site. 

“I have been in practically every col- 
iseum in the United States and Canada, 
but have never seen a building that was 
better designed or more suitable than 
the one we have here,” he declared. 

Ridgway said that exposition officials 
plan to build a major show that will play 
an integral part in the development of 
the livestock industry in this area. 


Palomino Show at Texas 
Fair October 15-16 


HE Palomino Horse Show Oct. 14- 

21 at the State Fair of Texas will 

attract more of the sleek golden 
horses than ever before, Ben E. Cabell, 
chairman of the Fair’s Livestock Com- 
mittee, has predicted. 

“Facilities for stabling and showing 
the horses at the State Fair have been 
expanded by the erection of 166 new 
stalls and are now among the most mod- 
ern in the nation.” Cabell said. “We ex- 
pect to fill every stall for this fourth 
Palomino show.” 

Once thought of as the “spoiled dar- 
ling” of the horse world, the Palomino 
is growing up and finding its place on 
the ranches of the state. Breeders have 
concentrated on making the beautiful 
beasts useful as well as ornamental and 
are training them as cutting, roping, 
quarter and work horses. 

Palominos shown at the State Fair 
this year are expected to be better train- 
ed and disciplined than ever before when 
shown at Halter Classes Oct. 15 and in 
the Performance Show Oct. 16. 

Texas leads the nation in registration 
and ownership of Palominos, with more 
than 1300 Palominos registered by 750 
Texas owners with the Palomino horse 
Breeders of America, which maintains 
national headquarters at Mineral Wells. 
About 7000 Palominos have been regis- 
tered at Mineral Wells and about 4000 
in California, where the country’s only 
other Palomino registry is located. 

Organized in 1941, the Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America has made great 
progress in fixing the unique color re- 
quirements and establishing the breed. 

The Texas Palomino Exhibitors As- 
sociation is cooperating with the State 
Fair of Texas to make this year’s show 
the best ever held. 

Entries will close Sept. 19 for the 
show, which offers a premium list of 
$1750. 

Judging dates will be Oct. 15 and 16. 
Monte Reger of Woodward, Okla., will 
judge the entries. 

James H. Shaver, of Fort Worth, is 
superintendent of the Palomino Horse 
Show. 
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U. S. Southern Great Plains 
Field Day Octeber 8 


By D. A. SAVAGE, Superintendent 
U.S. Southern Great Plains Field Station 
Woodward, Oklahoma 


HE Thirteenth Annual Range Im- 

provement program and tour are 

scheduled for Saturday, October 8, 
at the U.S. Southern Great Plains Field 
Station at Woodward and Fort Supply, 
Okla. Bryant Edwards, president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raiser’s 
Association, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress during the noon-hour barbecue 
program. Fred Ahrberg, Oklahoma Ex- 
tension Animal Husbandman, is to serve 
as chairman of the day’s events. Various 
State and Federal officials will assist 
the local staff of the Woodward Station 
in conducting the tour and program. 
Four large steers now being fattened for 
the occasion will be barbecued and served 
to the crowd under the supervision of 
Clay Potts, the nationally famous bar- 
becuer from Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Arrangements for the tour have been 
improved so that everyone present will 
receive individual attention regardless 
of the size of the crowd. Starting as 
soon as the first group of visitors ar- 
rive at the station headquarters south 
of Woodward, the crowd will be divided 
into small groups. Each group will be 
led by a guide through a series of 
stops where station officials will dis- 
cuss an phases of the work. In 
this way the disadvantages of a large 
crowd will be eliminated and everyone 
present will have an opportunity to in- 
spect and discuss latest developments in 
the research program. 

Among the many items of interest to 
be viewed during the day will be a new 
grass from China that remains green 
365 days of the year. Several outstand- 
ing products of grass breeding work in- 
clude a number of improved strains of 
buffalo grass that spread much faster 
and produce many times more forage 
and seed than ordinary buffalo grass. An 
improved strain of side-oats grama has 
been developed that greens up earlier in 
the spring than most native grasses, 
remains green in the face of summer 
~ and continues growth late in the 
all. 

Grass fat cattle will be available for 
inspection on variously managed native 
and reseeded ranges. Well-established 
pastures of broad-bladed grasses will be 
seen that produce forage and gains com- 
parable with those obtained on the fa- 
mous bluestems of the Flint Hills and 
Osage regions. Cool-season grasses, in- 
cluding Texas bluegrass and western 
wheatgrass, continue to demonstrate 
their winter grazing value and cake- 
saving features. 

Interesting developments in supple- 
mental feeding include the self-feeding 
of cottonseed meal with salt as a regu- 
lator of consumption. Two lots of beef 
cattle were successfully fed in this man- 
ner last winter and another lot this sum- 
mer. Some cattle were fed no protein 
supplements during the winter in com- 
parison with other lots that received 1 
pound of cake, 2 pounds of cake, and a 
combination of cake and grain. This 
study should shed light on the cur- 
rently important question of whether 
one should feed high or low protein 
supplements. The gain response of range 
cattle to caking in late summer is an- 
other feature of the studies. 


he Cattloman 




















Aberdeen-Angus Dispersion 


C. W. COTTON HERD 


at the farm near 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Tuesday, November 8 


Sale Headquarters: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


10 Bulls - 55 Females 


The Females include cows and calves, bred heifers and open heifers. 


TWO HERD SIRES SELL! 


Prince Sunbeam 309th, by Prince Sunbeam 29th and Bar Burgess C 6th 
by Bar Sunbeam. 


In the female offering, there will be ten Witch of Endors close up to International grand | 
champion bulls, many of them with calves at side, and eight Juana Ericas from the top | 
Juana strain. There will be a heavy concentration of the Sunbeam blood in this sale, such | 
as seven granddaughters of Black Peer of St. Albans; six granddaughters of Prince Sunbeam 
29th: three granddaughters of Black Prince of Sunbeam; two granddaughters of Pride I7th | 
of Sunbeam. dam of Black Prince of Sunbeam; one granddaughter of Prince Sunbeam 100th; | 
one daughter of Prince Sunbeam 144th, the $20,000 Angus Valley sire. There wil! be one | 
Ballindalloch Jilt, one Ballindalloch Georgina, two daughters of the International grand | 
champion, Epponian 8th of Rosemere, and six of their descendants. Other families that 
will be heavily represented are the McHenry Barbaras, Miss Burgesses, Blackbirds, Blackcaps, 
Ericas—several strains, Prides of Aberdeen, and Queen Mothers. 


FOR CATALOGS, ADDRESS: 
J. B. McCorkle, Sale Mgr., Suite 3710 A. I. U. Bldg. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
s: Roy Johnston and Ray Sims 





Plan to attend this sale circuit: 


Nov. 5—Essar-Brook-Shahan Sale. Brady, Texas 
Nov. 7—Southwestern Regional Angus Sale, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Popular bloodlines. Desirable 
Quality. Attractive Prices. 


CAPPS RANCH 
TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 


Gnee! 2223 Today for 2 Copy! 


The Aberdeen-Anqus Journal 


808 Des Moines St., WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 

















The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association has brand 
inspectors at fifteen principal markets. 
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Other items of interest to be observed 
during the field day include new develop- 
ments in the use of chemical herbicides 
to eradicate weeds in grass seedings and 
control shinnery-oak, mesquite, cactus, 
yucca, soapweed, sagebrush, skunkbush, 
plum thickets, and other range brush 
and weeds. 

The field day tour and program will 
also feature some of the latest develop- 
ments in the production of wheat and 
sorghums, including recommended varie- 
ties and fertilization. 

Stockmen, farmers, and the general 
public are cordially invited to attend this 
educational program and tour. 





American Royal Offers 
$125,000 in Prizes 


RIZES and awards totaling $125,000 

will be offered at the 1949 American 

Royal Livestock and Horse Show to 
be held in Kansas City October 15. 

The American Royal directors an- 
nounced that over $75,000 has been set 
aside for livestock events and an addi- 
tional $50,000 will entice entrants to the 
horse show. 

Harry Darby, Kansas industrialist and 
president of the Royal, said the board of 
' directors were sparing no expense or 
effort to make this year’s event the top 
' livestock and horse show competition 
of the nation. 

The 1949 event will be the 51st annual 
show and will be held in the American 
Royal building. The horse show will be 
under the direction of Edwin C. Eggert, 
of Lexington, Ky., who enjoys a wide 
reputation for staging nationally promi- 
nent competitions. 


ROOK 


EST 
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Future Farmers of America and 4-H 
Club State teams will enter livestock 
in that division of the Royal and will 
ome in meat judging contests. Prizes 
are being offered for fat calves, fat pigs, 
and fat lambs fed and cared for as home 
projects by members of the two youth 
organizations. 

Agricultural colleges will enter live- 
stock, wool, and meat jujiging teams. 

Commercial livestock producers and 
breeders of purebred cattle will bring 
to Kansas City for competition carlot 
fat and feeder cattle and fat hogs, as 
well as individual fat bullocks, lambs, 
and hogs. 

Prize American Royal beef will again 
be available throughout the country as 


SS AR 
VENT 


September 


fat animals shown will be auctioned and 
slaughtered. 

Additional attractions that will be a 
part of the Royal for this year will in- 
clude the appearance of a coach drawn 
by four famous Lippizzaners seized 
during the latter days of World War II 
by the American Third Army and 
brought to this country by the United 
States government. The horses and 
equipment were formerly owned by the 
Hungarian ruling family. 

The horses were purchased from the 
governn,ent by John Nolan, of Garden 
City, Kans., a fine horse fancier. 

The Arab horse is the only breed older 
than the Lippizzaner. The Royal direc- 
tors are attempting to secure a handler 
for the animals from Austria for the 
week of the show. 

Inquiries to date indicate the horse 
show will be the largest ever presented 
in Kansas City. Events will be divided 
into 163 classes. 


September 19 Deadline for Dallas 
Quarter Horse Show 


ARGEST Quarter Horse Show 

awards in the nation are offered 

this year by the State Fair of Tex- 
as, with a premium list totaling $3,000, 
Ben H. Carpenter, chairman of the Fair’s 
livestock — relations committee, has 
announced. 

The American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion will augment these cash awards 
with silver plater trophies for cham- 
pion Quarter mare and stallion, and 
bronze Quarter Horse models for cham- 
pion gelding, first prize get of sire, and 
first prize produce of dam. 





THE LONE STAR PRODUCTION SALE 


HAHAN 
EASON 


Featuring The Get and Service of These Bulls 


BROOK PRINCE 


By Prince Sunbeam 29 


MASTER PRINCE 2D 


By Prince Sunbeam 29 


R.L.$. PRINCE ERIC 16TH 


By Prince Eric of Sunbeam 


31 BULLS 70 HEAD 39 FEMALES 
QUALITY — QUALITY — QUALITY 
The Tops Have Been Held For This Event 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5TH 
To Be Held On The Brady Creek Ranch 


For Transportation 
Write 


HAPPY SHAHAN 
Brackettville, Texas 


BRADY, TEXAS 
For Catalogues 


Write 


DR. PAUL KEESEE 
Rt. 4, Box 176-A 
San Antonio, Texas 


For Hotel Rooms 
Write 


TOMMY BROOK 
Brady, Texas 


Plan to attend this sale circuit: Nov. 3—Luther T. McClung, Fort Worth, Texas; Nov. 5—Brook-Essar- 
Shahan sale, Brady, Texas; Nov. 7—Southwestern Regional sale, Tulsa, Okla.; C. W. Cotton Dispersion, Tulsa. 
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Dates of the Quarter Horse Show will 
be Oct. 8-14. The fair will run October 
8-23. Halter classes, mares, will be 
judged Saturday, October 8, at 9 a.m., 
and performance classes at 7:30 p.m. 
Halter classes, stallions, will be Sadeoetl 
Sunday, October 9, at 9 a.m 

Perry Cotton, Visalia, Calif., will judge 
both the halter and performance classes. 
James H. Shaver, Fort Worth, is super- 
intendent of the Quarter Horse Show. 

All Quarter Horses must be on the 
State Fair grounds by 6 p.m., October 7, 
but may arrive earlier if desired, Car- 
penter said. They will be released at 
noon, Friday, October 14. 

“The State Fair has constructed 166 
of the most modern horse stalls in the 
nation for this show, but Quarter Horse 
breeders still should make their entries 
before the September 19 deadline, to be 
assured of stalls,” he stated. 

Saturday, October 8, has been desig- 
nated as American Quarter Horse Day 
at the fair. R. E. Hooper, president of 
the American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion, urges every Quarter Horse breeder 
to be present on this day, which also is 
the opening day of the State Fair. 
Hooper and Raymond Hollingsworth, 
Amarillo, association secretary, are in 
charge of arrangements for the day. 


Electronic Scale Developed 
To Weigh Livestock 


N electronic scale for weighing live- 

stock at public markets, permitting 

greater accuracy and speed and 
eliminating nearly all possibility of error 
or incorrect weights, has been developed 
under the direction of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The new scale measures the weight of 
livestock through electrical impulses and 
records pressures electrically. When cer- 
tain buttons are pressed, it prints auto- 
matically the weight, number, and type 
of animals, names of the weigher and 
selling agency, and the date and time of 
weighing. It is so constructed that it is 
impossible to register anything other 
than the weight of the load actually on 
the scale platform, and it is accurate to 
within five pounds on loads up to 32,000 
pounds. 

Errors of several kinds are possible 
with the conventional weighbeam type of 
scale. Dirt accumulations, wear and cor- 
rosion tend to reduce accuracy. Dirt and 
manure on the scale platform are re- 
flected in the weights recorded, unless 
the scale is frequently rebalanced. 
Rodents interfering with the weight 
beam also may cause errors amounting 
to several hundred pounds. In addition, 
carelessness or intentional manipulation 
of the scale by the weigher could produce 
an erroneous weight record, unless the 
scale is frequently rebalanced. Weight 
values indicated on the weighbeam or- 
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VISIT OUR STALLS AT DALLAS, OCTOBER 8-13. 
See the Bandolier-bred bull and heifer we are selling in the National Sale, Oct. 12. Also, 
inspect the good-boned, straight-lined, medium-priced bulls 
we will have for sale at private treaty. 


MYRON and AGNES FUERST 


Pine Plains (Dutchess County), New York 











50 Angus » Bulle 50 


Now offering 50 registered bulls of —_ & ages priced from $300 or 
in carload lots at SPECIAL PRICES, providing 
(1) Greatest possible UNIFORMITY of TYPE 
(2) HIGHEST QUALITY 
(3) Most fashionable and highly proven bloodlines which will CARRY 
ON FOR YOU. 
(4) LARGER CALF CROPS 
Because— 
Practically all are sired by: 
(1) ANKONIAN 10th_-NATIONAL CHAMPION at Chicago in 1946 
(2) INDIAN CREEK EARL—great show bull and 1946 RESERVE CHAM- 
PION at Denver 
(3) PRINCE SUNBEAM 58th—a top individual by Sam Fullerton’s all 
time record sire, PRINCE SUNBEAM 29th 
(4) all bulls have been TESTED for FERTILITY and are GUARANTEED 
BREEDERS. 
The poor end of these bulls, fed out as steers, established the All TIME 
RECORD PRICE on the Denver Market—$40.50 


COLORADO ANGUS RANCH 


Box 57 — CHEYENNE, WYOMING 











CENTRAL ILLINOIS ANGUS BREEDERS ASSOC., INC. 
Our 45th Sale Wednesday, September 21, 1949 6 
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FEMALES Congerville, Illinois 12:00 Noon 


“MORE OF THE BETTER KIND” BULLS 





We are again offering the SAME HIGH QUALITY, in both breeding and conformation, that has 
brought so MANY REPEAT BUYERS to our sales. For over 50 years some of our members have 
been breeding some of the leading show cattle in America. Today our 138 members have the same 
kind of cattle to offer you, as evidenced by the GRAND CHAMPION FEMALE of the 1948 
INTERNATIONAL. 


dinarily can be read only at a very 
short distance. 

With the new scale, the weight is in- 
dicated on a large dial, easily readable 
from ten feet away. Rebalancing of the 
scale to allow for accumulations on the 
platform can be accomplished simply 
by pushing a button. 


For catalogue write: Simon E. Lantz, Sec. c.-Mgr., Congerville, Il. 





The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association has brand 
inspectors at fifteen principal markets. 





Horses provide man with at least 
seven types of services—transportation, 
haulage, sports and entertainment, food, 
biological supplies, leather, and render- 
ing products. 











Divide World's Largest 
Polled Hereford Herd 


EWIS and W. R. Johnson, operating 
as Johnson Brothers, owners of the 
world’s largest herd of Polled Here- 

ford cattle, recently dissolved partner- 
ship and henceforth will continue as 
separate firms. The dissclution involves 
extensive ranch properties and livestock 
in Jack county, one half of which will 
be operated by Lewis Johnson and his 
two sons, Lewis Gray and Jas. L., and 
the other half by W. R. “Bill” Johnson. 

More than a third of a century ago the 
two brothers founded the registered herd 
of Polled Herefords which grew to be 
the largest of its breed in the world. 
Cattle from this herd have been sold to 
breeders in 28 states and foreign coun- 
tries. The Johnsons have long been active 
in various Hereford associations and 
have been honored frequently by being 
elected to prominent positions in the 
breed’s state and national bodies. 

Both firms will continue to breed 
registered Polled Herefords on their 
Jack county ranches. 


Organize National Western 
Polled Hereford Group 


HE highest premium show ever 
staged for Polled Herefords will 
be conducted in Denver on Dec. 
' 8, 9 and 10. That was announced by a 
new organization, the National Western 
Polled Hereford Breeders Assn., which 
was recently organized in a Denver 
meeting. 

Called the National Western Polled 
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Hereford Assn. Show and Sale, it will 
offer $8,000 in premiums, open to Polled 
Hereford breeders throughout the world. 

Dan Thornton, prominent figure in 
Hereford circles and outstanding judge 
of Hereford cattle, will judge the show. 

Western polled breeders gathered in 
the new show and sale organization 
after seeing the success of last year’s 
National Polled Show and Sale at Den- 
ver. This event, they said, proved to 
them the necessity of maintaining a 
permanent, annual Polled Hereford show 
in Denver, livestock breeding capital of 
America. 

John E. Rice of Sheridan, Wyo., was 
elected president of the new association 
in its organization session in Denver. 
Irving Kesterson of Oakdale, Cal., was 
elected vice president, and Walter Lewis 
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of Larned, Kan., was named treasurer. 
Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are: Orvil Kuhlman, North 
Platte, Neb.; Robert Halbert, Sonora, 
Texas; Wm. Spidel, Roundup, Mont.; 
Earl G. Blanchard, Oshkosh, Neb.; Paul 
Pattridge, Golden, Colo.; P. H. Ginsbach, 
Dell Rapids, S. D.; Dick Hibberd, Imbler, 
Ore.; Vern H. Pickrell, Kingsburg, Cal.; 
and Lester Robinson, Kearney, Neb. 
Last year’s National Show in Denver 
was the greatest in history, with more 
than .60 exhibitors from 15 states, show- 
ing over 350 outstanding Polled Here- 
fords. 
The sale at Denver also was a record- 
— with 129 head and averaging 
el. 


Panola-Tate Polled Hereford 
Sale March 28 


HE date for the Panola-Tate Polled 

Hereford Breeders Spring Sale has 

been changed from Monday, March 
27, to Tuesday, March 28, 1950. This was 
done to accommodate Col. A. W. Thomp- 
son, who, assisted by Col. G. H. Shaw, 
will “cry” the sale. This rather famous 
sale has always come on the last Tuesday 
in March in years past, but it had been 
planned to have it on the last Monday 
in March until this detail arose and thus 
the change in date by one day. 

As usual 60 head of very top Polled 
Herefords will sell in this sale. About 80 
will be catalogued and a leading judge 
will judge the pre-sale show and elim- 
inate all of the lower placed animals 
down to a grand total of exactly 60 head 
as in years past. 











... THE KEY 10 BETTER BREEDING 





At the Texas Polled Hereford Show and Sale, 
September 30 - October 1, Clifton, Texas 


Our show herd will be on exhibit to start the new show season 
At the Sale, October 1, we will offer: 


ONE BULL, a son of Domestic Woodrow 


ONE FEMALE, a daughter of Woodrow Mischief 7th bred to Do- 
mestic Woodrow 23rd, champion son of Domestic Woodrow 


We invite you to see our show herd at the following 
shows this coming season: 


Texas Polled Hereford Show, Sept. 30—Oct. 1, Clifton 
Texas 


State Fair of Texas, Oct. 8-23, Dallas, Texas 
Louisiana State Fair, Oct. 22-29, Shreveport, La. 
National Polled Hereford Show, Nov. 7-9, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


National Western Polled Hereford Show, Dec. 8-10, 


Denver, Colo. 





Kober HALBERT, SONORA, TEXAS 
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TEXAS POLLED 
HEREFORD SHOW & SALE 


CLIFTON, 
TEXAS 


SEPT. 30- OCT. 1 








EXHIBITORS 


Case Ranch, Eldorado Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield 
Frank Monroe & Son, Cameron J. Carter Horton, Pettus 
J. H. Rowland & Son, Morgan Sam Belyeu, Walnut Springs 
Burl Harper, Robstown R. A. Halbert, Sonora 
S. M. & J. M. Martin, Morgan Evans Ficklin, Valley Mills 
Jim & Fay Gill, Coleman Mans Hoggett, Mertzon 
Circle K Stock Farm, Arlington Paul & Elo Michaelis, Wingate 
N. M. Mitchell, Sanderson Kallison’s Ranch, San Antonio 
Hugh H. White, Keller Claude Mcinnis, Byrds 
B. |. Dahl, Clifton Fred Freeman, Jr., Denton 
Joe & Joe Dan Weedon, Grosvenor E. W. Hohhertz, Strawn 

J. K. Ray, Waco 





A Total of 124 Head of 


“aaa oar hein 


40 HEAD WILL SELL 


TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


For Further Information, Write Henry Fussell, Secretary, 3337 Hanover 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 





TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS 
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‘“‘EVERYTHING 
BUT THE HORNS”’ 











GOLDEN 


GOLD 


KALLISON’S RANCH 


KALLISON’S RANCH 


Herd Sire 
Sire of 


will have two of his sons 
in the shows! 


Look for them at 
Tyler, Temple and Clifton 
and the 


NATIONAL POLLED 
HEREFORD SALE 


HALLISONS 


NUGGET 


MINE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














* President 


Devine 





TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED) * 
Vice-President 
HARTLEY E.HOWARD ARTHUR L. KRAMER 

Dallas 


Secretary-Treasurer 
HENRY FUSSELL 
3337 Hanover, Dallas 














POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


Herd Bull Prospects and Good Quality 
Range Bulls 


M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 


POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


HERD BULLS 
Rollo Mischief 1st, 3878303-195644 
Plato Domino 57th, 4768401-265570 
These bulls are used on cows of Woodrow 
and Plato bloodlines. 
We always have something for sale. 
J. G. GOLIGHTLY HICO, TEXAS 








Trenfield Polled Herefords 


Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 


John Trenfield, Mer. 
FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 


Home of the Star Domino Polled Hereford 
Cattle and Registered Angora Goats. 


J. W. WINKEL RB. F. WINKEL 


LLANO, TEXAS 


Shattuck, Okla. 

















Gollihar’s Hereford Ranch 


Breeders of 
Double Standard 
Polled Hereford Cattle 


Ranch 12 Miles Northwest of Town 
W. R. GOLLIHAR WHITNEY, TEXAS 


Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 


Herd Sires: T. Mellow Corqueror 2d, 
Comprest Domino A, Don Domino, H. 
Royal Rollo 3d, H. Prince Rollo 2d, Aztec 
Domino 3d, Domino D. Blanchard 50th 
and Bonnie Lad. 


FAIRFIELD, TEXAS 








QUALITY POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


HERD SIRES 
Beau Blanco 53d 
NM Real Domino 

Domestic Mischief 53d 
Star Domino M 9th 
NM Real Domino 14th 


COW HERD 


Daughiers of Jr. Spartan 9th, Vic- 
tor Stanway and Advanced Dom. 
M 19th with a few good daughters 
of other noted sires. We have a few 
good bulls about a year old for sale. 


N. M. MITCHELL 


SANDERSON, TEXAS 








OAKDALE RANCH 


Range Raised 


Polled Herefords 


Established 1914 


Yearling Bulls and Heifers 
for Sale 


JOHN P. CLASSEN 


R. R. 3, Box 211, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














POLLED HEREFORDS 


Cows of Woodrow and Domestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 
and Stribling herds. 

PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6th 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 


Let us show you their sons and daughters 


R. A. HALBERT 


SONORA, TEXAS 











Polled Herefords 
With 450 head of breeding cows in 
the herd we can furnish bulls in car 
lots for the range or herd bull pros- 
pecta for the registered herd. A few 
choice females for sale at all times. 
Burleson & Johns, Whitney, Texas 
Albert Kyle, Mer. 














The Cattleman — Subscription rates: 
One year, $2; three years, $5; five years, 
$8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Texas Polled Hereford News 


By HENRY FUSSELL, Secretary 
Texas Polled Hereford Association 


HIS is the secretary’s report of the 

meeting called in Kansas City by 

the board of directors ofthe National 
Polled Hereford Association for the Presi- 
dents and secretaries of the various 
state associations. Presidents and secre- 
taries, Polled Hereford breeders from 
Florida to Maryland, from Texas to South 
Dakota, Michigan, Oregon, Washington 
and California gathered in Kansas City 
on the week-end of August 5, to discuss 
matters pertaining to the industry. At 
the last minute when yours truly got 
tied up with some railroad tax matters 
on the Gulf Coast, from which source 
comes the bacon and eggs, the Mrs. 
went on to Kansas City to sit in on the 
meetings of the Presidents and secre- 
taries of the various Polled Hereford 
organizations throughout the nation. 


From Texas came Johnny Trenfield, 
Director of the T.P.H.A. Mans and Marie 
Hoggett, Jim and Fay Gill. Jim is a mem- 
ber of the National, as well as the Texas 
Association board of directors. 

In addition to having a good time and 
getting acquainted and seeing old friends, 
the breeders discussed tax matters per- 
taining to the breed and discussed the 
progress of the proposed joint certificate 
of registration with the American Here- 
ford Association. 

Walter Barton, tax lawyer of Washing- 
ton, D. C., discussed the proposed amend- 
ment to Tax Bill H.R. 990, as did Steve 
Hart, lawyer of the National Tax Com- 
mittee, and Frank Boice of Arizona, 
chairman of the national tax committee 
for livestock organizations. The resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the officials 
in attendance was as follows: 

“RESOLVED, that the American Polled 
Hereford Association favorably endorses 
the statements and position of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee today made to a meeting of 
Polled Hereford Breeders, that the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee is not 
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supporting proposed legislation embraced 
in Sec. 134 H. R. 990 restricting capital 
gains benefits to livestock breeders as 
this association is of the opinion that 
such proposed legislation is detrimental 
to the best interests of all cattle breed- 
ers.” 

On the night of August 5, the visitors 
were guests of the National Board of 
Directors at a dinner at the Hotel 
Phillips. Henry H. Holfeldt, a Polled 
Hereford breeder of Bei Air, Maryland, 
wound up the show with an act of magic 
that brought down the house. Wherever 
Henry could be caught after the dinner, 
he was talked into another sleight of 
hand performance, and at midnight was 
still going strong. 

On Saturday morning August 6, a num- 
ber of those who were still in town were 
treated to a trip to the Bill Gossard 
ranch, the Eureka Farms, thirty miles 
from Kansas City, Kansas. Mr. Gossard 
took the women in his car and gave a 
grand tour of the city in addition to 
the ranch trip. Later, about thirty visi- 
tors were guests for lunch at the Kansas 
City Club. Thanks to Mr. Gossard, it was 
the birthday of the Mrs. 

On the same Saturday morning a num- 
ber visited the new offices of the National 
Polled Hereford Association in Kansas 
City. Don Chittenden, Executive Secre- 
tary, explained the office system, even 
the file on incomplete entries which 
breeders are often prone to make. 

Among the visitors to the meeting were 
D. W. Dean, Memphis, Tennessee, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee for 
National Polled Hereford Show and Sale 
to be held in Memphis, November 7, 8 
and 9; Jim Pullman, Sidney, Iowa, pur- 
chaser of a carload of Polled Herefords 
at the last Spring T.P.H.A. sale in Mar- 
shall, Texas, and many other Polled 
Hereford breeders, too numerous to men- 
tion. 

A visit to Clifton, Texas, a few days 
ago, revealed a new show barn erected 
in connection with the Central Texas 
Fair, and to be initiated with the Texas 
Polled Hereford show September 30, and 
October 1. Clifton is certainly going all 








Parts of a Saddle 


1—Swell 
2—Rosette 
38—Wool lining 
4—Tie snap holder 
5—Strings 
6—Riggin Dee 
7—Fender 
8—Stirrup 
9-—Strings 
10—Flank Dee 
11—Skirt 
12—Back housing 
13—Cantle 
14—-Seat 
15—Horn 
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out for this event, and with one-hundred- 
twenty-four head of cattle entered for 
exhibition, forty of which will sell on 
October 1, the event should be a great 
success. 

Stopped by Sam Belyeu’s place for a 
short visit, but this is dangerous particu- 
larly if one happens to be in a hurry. 
Arrived there about 7:00 p.m. and after 
looking at Sam’s fine cattle and being 
advised he is gunning: for the purple 
in the bull classes in the Clifton show, 
also partaking of a bit of his straw- 
berry red soda water, managed to get 
away about 11:00 p. m. When Sam 
modestly advises that he is out for the 
championship, exhibitors should take 
notice, for he thinks he is well loaded 
and coupled with that he usually pro- 
duces. 

A visit with Ernest Duke, who will 
again superintend the Fort Worth Polled 
Hereford show, was most interesting. 
Ernest did a great job of superintending 
the show last time, and we feel sure that 
all exhibitors will be pleased to learn that 
he will be on the job again. He is very 
capable and a fine fellow with it. 

To the feeders and exhibitors of cattle 
who think you will have all of the ques- 
tions and most of the answers, here is 
one taken from the book “Meet The 
Arab” by John Van Ess, speaking of the 
Arabs along the Eastern coast of Arabia 
along the Red Sea: “Some years back, 
when the mountain people rebelled, the 
ruler quickly brought them to terms by 
the simple expedient of blockading them, 
against what, do you suppose? Against 
the receipt of sardines, for, believe it 
or not, sardines constitute a substantial 
part of the fodder for cattle. The same 
situation obtains in Oman, where fish is 
mixed with bran and the refuse of dates, 
and fed to cows who apparently relish 
and thrive on the diet.” 
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PALACE 


BOOT SHOP 


STEVE PANOS, Prop. 
1212 Prairie Ave. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Strictly hand-made Cow- 
boy Boots. Officers Riding 
and Field Boots. Special 
made 


Large stock of hand-made 
ts, sizes to fit every 
foot. Prices from $36 up. 


Prices on special orders 
made to measure $37.50 up. 


The PALACE BOOT 
wears well, holds its shape 
and is famous for its ap- 
pearance. If you want a 
really fine pair of boots try 
PALACE. 


* 





Write us for 
Measure Blank 








J. D. SHAY 

REFUGIO, TEXAS 
Largest herd of Polled Here- 

fords in South Texas 














WESTERN-TAILORED 


3 point yoke, White Snaps, Sizes 14-17 
For Young’uns $2.49 post paid 
“Just like Dads”—Sizes 2-14 


Moccasin & Bag Set 


The ideal combination for sport, rodeo, or show 
wear.—stylish, smart, “comfy.” SIZES 3 thru 9. 
Natural color: Bag $3.95 Moccasins $3.95 
In Red: Bag $4.25 Moccasins $4.25 
In Green: Bag $4.25 Moccasins $4.25 


MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY! 


RANCH 
5100 E. Belknap a 
@ Send the following: 


ROOM 
Fort Worth, Texas | 


Sleeve 
length 
Sleeve 
length 


Kids shirts 
Adult shirts 
| @ Send Bag [) Moccasins Size 
| Check color Natural (7, Red 1, 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| TOWN 
| STATE 
ee 


The Cattleman gets results for manu- 
facturers of livestock products. 
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Ride ‘Em, Cowboy 
(Continued from Page 212) 


venir hunters who plucked hairs from 
his horses’ tails. The later arrivals re- 
ceived only a warmed over reception. 

A few miles out of Sioux City, Doc’s 
main horse gave out but Doc was not 
discouraged. 

“As long as I have one horse and he 
has four legs,” bragged Doc, “I’m still 
in the race.” 

But he lost his lead and Gillespie and 
Rattlesnake Pete moved out ahead. Two 
days later, John Berry caught up and 
took the lead. Thereupon Gillespie tied 
the halter of one horse to the saddle- 
horn of the other, and ran behind them 
to lighten the load. Traveling thus, he 
— Berry and beat him into Dedge 

ity. 

During the next four days the rain fell 
in torrents turning the roads into gum- 
bo, a sticky, clinging mud which almost 
tore the shoes off the horses’ feet. The 
tired ponies plodded along, their riders 
shivering in sodden clothing. Gillespie, 
heavy enough at best, rode coatless in 
order to spare his horse every extra 
ounce. He was starving himself, eating 
only enough to stay in the saddle. But 
it paid, for at Iowa Falls, he was again 
in front with Berry and Rattlesnake 
Pete right at his heels. 

Rattlesnake had to abandon one of 
his horses and, to strengthen the re- 
maining one, he poured whiskey down 
its throat. The pony perked up and 
later he and his horse split another 
quart. 

Just out of Waterloo, Iowa, John 
Berry found a Chicago newspaperman 
was peddling along beside him on a bi- 
cycle. The reporter stuck like a burr, 
leaving Berry only long enough to drop 
off dispatches to his paper, en route. 
He described Berry as a “little man of 
gentleness and patience, who rides with- 
out whip or spur and encourages and 
pets his horses constantly.” 

At Manchester, a rest stop, Gillespie 
let his horses rest for a few hours, but 
he, finding a circus in town, spent his 
rest time aboard a bucking mule. 

Humane Society officers, stationed in 
DeKalb, Illinois, had specified that from 
this place to the finish, each rider must 
be accompanied by an official riding in 
a buggy. This precaution was to see 
that exhausted animals were not goaded 
beyond the limit of their strength. John 
Berry accepted his official and started 
on the home stretch, riding Poison, his 
best horse which he had been saving for 
the finish. Poison, one of Jack Hale’s 








He is among the outstanding sires 
of this area whose bloodlines and 


influence will be featured in the. . 


Annual West Texas Hereford Sale 
Abilene, Texas—December 5th 


WHR PROUD MIXER 21st 
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horses (indeed, all the horses had come 
from ranches in the vicinity of Chad- 
ron), was a cross between a Thorough- 
bred and a bronco, with the pluck and 
heart of a plains horse. 

Gillespie and C. W. Smith, only an 
hour behind Berry, hoodwinked the Hu- 
mane officials by going to every livery 
stable and chartering every carriage in 
town. The unlucky officials, thus kept 
afoot, were forced to allow the two 
prankish riders to leave town unaccom- 
panied. 

Michigan boulevard was jammed with 
cheering crowds that immediately rec- 
ognized the travel-stained John Berry, 
swaying in his saddle with weariness. 
Girls threw flowers in his path and men 
grasped his stirrups and walked along 
beside him. It was 9:45, June 27th, when 
he passed along 63rd street from the 
west in the direction of the fair grounds 
and entered Buffalo Bill’s show at a 
swinging trot. He and Poison had to 
make their way through a mob of shout- 
ing cowboys, Cossacks, Indians and Buf- 
falo Bill’s Congress of Rough Riders. 

Poison was almost spent but he had 
strength and inclination enough left to 
try to kick the living daylights out of 
the Humane Society officials. They 
somewhat hastily attested to his good 
health. 

Only five of the contestants finished— 
Berry, Gillespie, Middleton, Smith and 
Albright. Albright was disqualified be- 
cause it was learned that he had brought 
his horses from DeKalb in a boxcar. In 
order to lessen their disappointment the 
other three riders, Gillespie, Smith and 
Middleton, received $500 split three 
ways. This sum was donated by Buffalo 
Bill as a consolation prize. 

John Berry, redheaded and genial, 
was about thirty-five years old at that 
time. Eight years prior to the race he 
had started a small hotel in one of the 
log barracks left by the government 
when it withdrew the troops from Fort 
Fetterman, Wyoming. Berry did a good 
business there for he was well liked. 

When the town of Douglas was found- 
ed simultaneous with the coming of the 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
railroad, Berry moved the hotel, logs 
and all, to the new town where he felt 
that he could have a larger trade. His 
bar was popular and it was said that 
he could quiet the noisiest and rowdiest 
crowd of cowboys by a timely joke. In 
that way he saved his lights from being 
shot out and his bar from being wrecked. 

“There is no particular harm,” he 
would say on these occasions, “in shoot- 
ing out the lights, boys, but it strikes 
me that you lose a lot of time between 
drinks while I’m hunting up new chim- 
neys. No one can get a drink over my 
bar,” he continued, “in the dark. He 
might get water by mistake.” 

In this, the last and biggest race on 
the frontier, Berry and his horses strug- 
gled through heat and cold, the ponies 
racing over hard rocks, prairie sod and 
quagmire, in dust and rain. They cov- 
e 1,040 miles in thirteen days and 
sixteen hours, averaging more than sev- 
enty miles daily. On the last day, Poison 
covered one hundred and fifty miles, 
running the last eighty miles in nine . 
and one-half hours. It was a test of 
endurance and speed which will prob- 
ably never again be equalled by either 
horse or rider. This western man, Ber- 
ry, and his wiry little bronco, had won 
a great race, but cowmen did not need 
a race to know that cowboys could not 
be outridden nor cow ponies out-run. 
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Brangus Breeders Form 
R = i A = fi 
RANGUS breeders from 16 states 
met in Vinita, Okla., August 1 and 
formed the American Brangus Breed- 
ers Association, Inc. Raymond Pope, 
manager and co-owner of Clear Creek 
Ranch, Welsh, Okla., was elected presi- 
dent, Terry Dalehite, Pearsall, Texas, 
Carl Colwick, Prichett, Colo., and Jesse 
Dowdy, Sedalia, Mo., were named vice- 
presidents; and Carlton Corbin, Fitts- 
town, Okla., was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The selection of Pope as its first presi- 
dent is a tribute to the Oklahoman who 
has pioneered the 
work of crossing 
Aberdeen - Angus 
and Brahman 
cattle with re- 
markable results 
during the past 
decade. 

A charter was 
issued by the sec- 
rectary of state 
of Oklahoma list- 
ing 33 incorpora- 
tors and desig- 
nating Vinita as 
headquarters. 

The association 
will keep records of purebred Brangus 
cattle and carry on other functions of 
a breeders’ association, as well as con- 
duct research, investigations and experi- 
ments in breeding of Brangus cattle. 
Approximately 13,000 cattle are repre- 
sented in the membership. 

The purpose of the American Brangus 
Breeders Association, Inc., is to breed 
and further develop Brangus cattle, a 
cross of Brahman and Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle. The incorporators of the associ- 
ation have defined a Brangus as a polled 
animal, black in color, carrying 3-8 Brah- 
man breeding and 5-8 Aberdeen-Angus 
breeding, meeting the conformation re- 
quirements of the association. Provisions 
have been made to record the foundation 
stock, so that when a Brangus is pro- 
duced, a complete and accurate record of 
ancestry will be available. 

Appraisal committees will be selected 
from members and all foundation cattle 
will be inspected before admittance to 
the herd books. Foundation animals will 
include all Aberdeen-Angus and Brah- 
man cattle which will be used in pro- 
ducing the necessary cross. 

The herd book for foundation cattle 
will also include % bloods and % bloods, 
which in turn are crossed to produce the 
Brangus breed. Inspection will continue 
through the % bloods and % bloods and 
on into the production of registered 
Brangus. 

Directors of the association are: Joe 
B. Hendry, LaBell, Fla.; Owen Womack, 
Menard, Texas; Col. Matt Baird, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Daniel M. Hartter, Eureka, IIl.; 
Earl Miller, Denio, Ore.; A. B. Dawson, 
Alberta, Canada; Frank Buttram, Okla- 
homa City; J. A. Pennington, Raymond- 
ville, Texas; Ralph Scannell, Ringwood, 
Okla.; C. W. Voyles, Austin, Texas; Al- 
vin Ehrensing, Roe, Ark.; W. T. Gooldy, 
Pryor; Bob Evans, Belton, Mo.; F. L. 
Tolleson, Sisterdale, Texas; and Ray 
Goodwin, Cherryvale, Kan. 


Raymond Pope 





Mention The Cattleman when writing 
to advertisers, 
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“Yore supposed to tie THAT end of 
th’ rope to th’ saddle horn!” 


To Celebrate Centennial 


HE year 1949 seems to have been 

destined as a big year in Brahman 

history in the United States. It 
marks the Centennial of the Brahman 
breed, commemorating the first importa- 
tion of Brahman cattle to the States, 
and the Silver Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Brahman Breeders Association this 
past February. 

The current fall season is significant 
with many events of importance to the 
Brahman breed beginning in the latter 
week of August. The area covered by 
the group as a whole will enable breed- 
ers and non-breeders in many different 
sections of the country to see and buy 
the top animals of today’s market. 





4 
Days 


4 
Days 


DEL RIO RACE MEET 


October 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1949 


Purse Races 


Claiming Races 


Matched Races 


Seven Big Feature Races 


Thousands saw Miss Princess defeat Shu-Fly for world’s 1/4, mile 
title in 22.2 May, 1947 


For information and stall reservations write 


SECRETARY 
DEL RIO LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


No stalls except by reservation — Member American Quarter Racing Assn. 
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The ABBA will participate in the fol- 
lowing shows: 

Corsicana Livestock and Agricultural 
Show; Corsicana, Texas, Sept. 27-Oct. 1; 
New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Sept. 24-Oct. 2; Brahman 
Centennial Celebration, Charleston, South 
Carolina, Sept. 27-Oct. 1; Wharton Coun- 
ty Fair, Wharton, Texas, Sept. 27-Oct. 1; 
South Louisiana State Fair, Donaldson, 
La., Oct. 6-9; State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 
Texas, Oct. 8-23; Trinity Valley Exposi- 
tion, Liberty, Texas, Oct. 19-22; Louisi- 
ana State Fair, Shreveport, La., Oct. 22- 
31. Other’ events of interest are: Los 
Angeles County Fair, Pomona, Califor- 
nia, Sept. 16-Oct. 2; Sumter All Florida 
Breeders Show, Webster, Florida, Nov. 
3-5; Louisiana State University Fall 
Livestock Show and Dixie Horse Show 
Jubilee, Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 17-20. 





Morgan Horse Registrations 
in 1948 


HE American Morgan Horse Regis- 

ter reports a sharp drop in the num- 

ber of registrations and transfers 
recorded in 1948 as compared with 1947. 
There were three principal causes—a 
marked falling off in sales activity in 
1948 as compared with 1947, not only in 
Morgans but in other light breeds; the 
sharp increase in both registration and 
transfer fees which became effective 
January 1, 1948; and finally, the rescind- 
ing of Rule II as of Dec. 31, 1947, 
thereby closing the Register and mak- 
ing eligible only the progeny of regis- 
tered sire and dam. Decrease due to these 
causes was anticipated but the cut ex- 
ceeded expectation. 

The Pacific states again lead with 143 
registrations, followed by the west cen- 
tral with 113, eastern states with 90, 
east central states with 64, and the 
mountain states 59. Mountain states saw 
the sharpest drop. Eastern states regis- 
tered practically the same number as 
in 1947. 

California again leads the states with 
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120 registrations, followed by Vermont 
51, Kansas 45, Illinois 40, Montana 28, 
Wyoming 18, Washington 17, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska 15 each, Oklahoma 12 
and Massachusetts 10. 

J. C. Jackson of Harrison, Montana 
leads the breeders with 24 registrations, 
followed by U.S. Morgan Horse Farm, 
Middlebury, Vermont with 20, Chilocco 
Agricultural School, Chilocco, Oklahoma 
and R. S. Sentney, Hutchinson, Kansas 
with 12 each, O. E. Sutter of Wichita, 
Kansas 10. 


The total of 469 registrations included 
208 stallions and 261 mares and geldings. 


The transfers of ownership recorded 
in 1948 numbered 423 as compared with 
566 in 1947 and 609 in 1946, and 423 in 
1945. These figures reflect the sharp 
increase in sales activity following the 
war years and its subsequent decline. Of 
the 423 transferred in 1948, 166 were 
stallions and 257 mares or geldings. 
New owners of the animals transferred 
received 128 in the Pacific states, 98 in 
the eastern states, 96 in the west central 
states, 68 in the east central states and 
33 in the mountain states. 

The Pacific, west central and eastern 
states had a few more transfers in 1948 
than in 1947. In the mountain states and 
the east central states, however, there 
was a sharp drop in numbers of animals 
purchased. 


Polled Hereford Association 
Host at Conference 


EPRESENTATIVES of Polled 

Hereford associations in 20 states 

accepted invitations extended by Don 
W. Chittenden, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Polled Hereford Association to at- 
tend a two-day conference at headquar- 
ters of the association in Kansas City 
August 4-5. Many of the breeders were 
accompanied by their wives who joined 
in the entertainment provided by the 
host. 


Committee meetings and a board of 
directors meeting occupied the first day, 











quality range bulls. 





Thanks to 
Mr. W. E. Butler 


We recently sold W. E. Butler, Dallas, Texas, seven heifers and 
one bull to start the establishment of his foundation herd of regis- 
tered Herefords. The bull is a son of JHR Princeps Mixer and the 
heifers are daughters of JHR Princeps Mixer and Plus Return Ist. 
We have some more good heifers for sale and also a group of top 


Plan to see our show herd at Iowa Park, Texas, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1, and at Dallas, Oct. 8-23. 








September 


at the close of which the secretary held 
open house at his home. 

The second day of the conference was 
taken over by business matters including 
foremost of all, a discussion of federal 
income tax matters. Walter E. Barton, 
tax attorney of Washington, D. C. ex- 
plained the income tax situation includ- 
ing late developments. His talk was fol- 
lowed by a discussion led by Adna R. 
Johnson, Polled Hereford breeder of Win- 
chester, Ky., and lawyer of Ironton, 
Ohio and Washington, D. C., who ex- 
pressed his observations on income tax 
matters as pertaining to the breeders. 

Jack Turner, secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Hereford Association; Frank Boice, 
Sonoita, Ariz., chairman of the National 
Livestock Tax Committee and Stephen H. 
Hart, attorney for the committee, at- 
tended the meeting and expressed their 
opinions before the gathering. 

Following the meeting a_ resolution 
was adopted endorsing statements and 
the position taken by representatives of 
the livestock tax committee. 

Secretary Chittenden and _ breeders 
then discussed the National Polled Here- 
ford Show and Sale to be held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Nov. 7-9. Entries for the 
National show close October 3. 

A complimentary dinner on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 5 was attended by nearly 
100 guests, and a score or more of breed- 
ers visited Bill Gossard’s farm near 
Olathe, Kans., the day following and in- 
spected his new herd. 


Sweetwater Area Hereford 
Breeders Tour 


VERY successful tour of Hereford 

breeders of the Sweetwater area 

was made August 22. Visitors and 
breeders in numbers far exceeding ex- 
pectations were present throughout the 
day. Herds viewed on the tour were in 
exceptionally good flesh. Ranches and 
herds visited were: Dr. H. W. McIntyre, 
Sweetwater; Dr. A. J. Wimberly, Sweet- 
water; Jim Dulaney, Sweetwater; Paul 
Turner, Sweetwater; Walter Boothe, 
Sweetwater; Gus Farrar, Maryneal; Dr. 
T. D. Young, Roscoe; H. M. Murphy; 
Carl Grey; and Winston Bros., Snyder. 
At noontime tour visitors were treated 
to a chuck wagon feed at the Dr. T. D. 
Young ranch served by the chuck wagon 
organization of Sweetwater. Winston 
Bros. were the hosts for a delicious steak 
fry at the close of the tour Monday eve- 
ning. 


South Texas Brahman Sale 


SUMMARY 

$11,415; avg. $326 
48 Females 17,085; avg. 356 
83 Lots _ 28,500; avg. . 343 


HE first annual South Texas Brah- 

man Breeders sale was held at Alice, 

Texas, August 25. The top selling 
lot was a bull consigned by G. A. Parr, 
Alice, that sold at $1,100 to E. C. Boyd, 
Port Lavaca, Texas. Another Parr entry 
topped the female sale at $720 to H. W. 
Wooten, San Antonio, Texas. All cattle 
sold to Texas buyers. 








35 Bulls 





At the Battle of Tours in 732 A.D. 
the heavy, slow war-horse capable of 
bearing a knight in armor proved su- 
perior to the light fast horse of the 
Mohammedans. 
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Texas Livestock Markets’ Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


FORT WORTH August receipts of 

livestock at the Fort 
Worth Stockyards were smaller than dur- 
ing the same month last year. A few 
more hogs were offered but reduced sup- 
plies of other classes were received. 

A series of extremely h‘gh tempera- 
tures around the main eastern meat con- 
suming centers undoubtedly had the ef- 
fect of curtailing the outlet for meats. 
This, in turn, forced a drop in prices, 
which was reflected back into the live- 
stock trade. 

Compared with the latter part of July, 
most slaughter classes of cattle and 
calves showed price losses of around 
$1.00 and more. Bulls and fat calves 
were around $2.00 lower. Stocker cattle 
and calves held up better than slaughter 
offerings with demand fairly broad for 
the rather limited supplies. 

Most of the beef steers and yearlings 
comprised grassers and cake feds of me- 
dium grade, selling around $16.50@21.50. 
Good grade fed beeves brought $22.50@ 
24.50 with cutter and common sorts from 
$13.00@16.00. 

At the bottom of the break, canner and 
cutter cows sold from $9.00@13.00, beef 
cows $13.00@15.00, only a few to $16.00 
or better. Medium and good sausage bulls 
dropped to a $15.50@17.00 basis with 
— grade lightweights around $13.00@ 

-50. 


Good and choice fat calves sold late 
in August from $19.00@21.00, only a 
few heavies on the yearling order mak- 
ing $22.00 and higher, while common and 
medium grades turned from $14.00@ 
18.00 and culls $13.00 and less. 

Yearling stocker steers moved from 
$17.00@21.00, low qualitied kinds $17.00 
down. Fleshy feeder yearlings usually 
ranged downward from $19.00. Stocker 
cows sold from $13.00@16.00, some thin 
young offerings as high as $17.00. Stock- 
er calves moved from $17.00@24.00. 

Price fluctuations 


SAN ANTONIO marked cattle trad- 


ing on the San Antonio market during 
August but most classes showed steady 
to slightly higher prices. Notable excep- 
tions were common and low medium 
grades of slaughter steers and the top 
grades of slaughter calves. 

Slaughter steers were listed steady to 


50c lower, with the declines noted on 
common and low medium grades. Cows 
ruled unevenly 50c to $1.00 higher. Bulls 
were steady. Slaughter calves grading 
top medium and good looked unevenly 
steady to $1.00 lower, but lower grades 
were unevenly steady to $1 higher. All 
classes of stocker cattle were steady to 
strong. 

Slaughter steer trade located common 
to low medium under 1050-pound grass 
steers at $16.50@19.50 with a few loads 
of average medium weighing around 
1100-1150 pounds scoring $20.50. Aver- 
age to top medium 950-1297 pound grass 
steers cashed at $20.50@22.25. Common 
and medium 600-700 pound yearlings 
moved in a $16.00@20.00 spread. 

Common to good beef cows changed 
hands at $14.00@15.75 with some medi- 
um and good of high dressing percentage 
crossing the scales at $16.00@16.25, Can- 
ners and cutters ranged from $10.00@ 
14.00. Common and medium sausage 
bulls ranged from $15.00@18.00 and cut- 
ter under 1000 pounds going at $14.00. 

Bulk of high medium and good slaugh- 
ter calves claimed $22.00@24.00 with 
a truck lot good 438 pounds scoring 
$24.25. Common to average medium 
earned $16.00@22.50 and culls $13.00@ 
16.00. Medium to choice whiteface stock- 
er calves sold in an $18.00@23.50 price 
spread, the bulk going at the $20.00@ 
22.00 spread. Medium whiteface and 
Brahman replacement yearlings com- 
manded $18.00@20.50. Common and me- 
dium stocker cows sold in a range of 
$13.50@16.00, mostly $15.00 down. 

Swine prices took another pounding 
during the month, and at the close of the 
third week good and choice butchers 
were mostly $1.00 lower, sows 25 to 50c 
lower and feeder pigs $1.50@2.09 lower. 
After reaching a $22.00 top during the 
early part of the month, good and choice 
180-260 pound butchers claimed a $20.00 
top at the close of the third week. 


HOUSTON Supplies of cattle and 

calves on the Port City 
Stockyards during the four-week period 
ending August 20 showed about the same 
number of cattle and a liberal increase 
in the number of calves compared with 
the four weeks previous. However, re- 


ceipts this past month were down sharp- 
ly compared with last year. 

There were about 4,730 cattle and 13,- 
600 calves offered during the past four 
weeks, compared with 9,085 cattle and 
20,138 calves during the same period a 
year ago. Mature offerings included 
very few slaughter steers and yearlings, 
numerous cows were offered, these 
largely canners and cutters. Slaughter 
calves were plentiful, including a liberal 
proportion of medium and good grades. 
A large share of the stockers were 
Brahman calves. 

Killing classes of cattle and calves 
have shown a lower price trend during 
the past month and stockers advanced. 
Recent sales most of cows were 50c@ 
$1.00 lower than a month previous, bulls 
$1.00 to mostly $2.00 lower and slaughter 
calves weak to 50c lower. Stocker calves 
sold from $2.50 to $4.00 higher. 

Odd lots of medium to low choice 
slaughter yearlings crossed the scales 
from $18.00@23.00, latter price for 
around 500 lb. yearlings. Good mature 
slaughter steers were practically absent 
and some medium grades turned from 
$17.00@18.50. 


Good cows sold up to $16.50 early in 
the month, with recent sales of good cows 
from $15.50@16.00. Common and medium 
cows cleared during the past two weeks 
from $13.50@14.50. Most canners and 
cutters are selling from $10.50@13.00, 
with some old shelly cows $8.50@10.00. 
Common and medium sausage bulls are 
going mostly from $15.00@16.50, a few 
to $17.00 and some cutter bulls $14.00@ 
14.50. 


Choice slaughter calves reached $24.25 
and $24.50 sparingly. During the first 
ten days of August choice slaughter 
calves sold up to $24.00 rather freely, 
but since the middle of the month the 
top was $23.75 on choice calves, with 
most good and choice grades selling from 
$22.00@23.00. Common and medium 
slaughter calves ranged from $16.50@ 
21.50 and cull calves from $12.50@16.00. 
Medium and good stocker calves are mov- 
ing out mostly from $20.00@22.00, lat- 
ter price for both Brahman and Here- 
ford calves. Some common stockers are 
selling from $17.00@18.00. Stocker cows 
moved recently from $14.00@17.00. 





Central Markets The Oldest American System Where 


The OLD LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND EXISTS 


With Daily Livestock Supplies and Volume Competitive Demand 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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Texas 


An abundant fall and winter feed 
supply appeared to be assured on August 
1 in most areas of the state. Ranges 
and pastures were supplying adequate 
feed over the entire state. Timely July 
showers in central, eastern, coastal and 
the northern High Plains areas kept 
grass green. In a wide strip across the 
state covering some southern High 
Plains, most Low Rolling Plains, north- 
central, Edwards Plateau, and extreme 
southern counties, ranges were dry but 
earlier rains produced a ser supply 
of grass which has cured. A _ large 
hay tonnage has been baled. Grain and 
roughage crop yields were generally 
turning out much better than usual, 
although additional rains would benefit 
late feed in some southern High Plains 
and Low Rolling Plains counties. All 
range feed was reported at 88 per cent 
condition, which is 6 points above the 
average of 82 per cent. A month ago 
the reported condition was 90 per cent. 


Cows were generally fat and calves 
making very good development on the 
generally adequate grass supply which 
has been available since early spring. 
Because of price uncertainties, only a 
limited number of thisy ear’s calf crop 
has been contracted. Most potential 
buyers have adopted a “wait and see” 
policy. Delivery weights of calves are 
expected to be considerably heavier than 
usual Cattle and calves were reportde at 
89 per cent condition on August compared 
with 88 a month earlier and the 10- 
year average of 85 per cent. 

Lambs have made only fair progress 
in most Plateau counties. In that area 
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September 








a good supply of cured grass was avail- 
able, but it is generally too coarse for 
best utilization by sheep. The heavy 
needle and three-awn seed crop, along 
with screw worm infestation, has neces- 
sitated more than usual handling of ewes 
and lambs on many ranches. In the 
Trans-Pecos area where grass did not 
make the rank growth, lambs are mak- 
ing good to excellent development. Most 
ranchmen plan to hold a majority of 
ewe lambs for re-stocking. Only a lim- 
ited number of lambs have been con- 
tracted. Fall goat shearing is under 
way. Sheep and lambs were reported 
at 83 per cent condition on August 1, 
This records a 4 point decline during 
July and was 1 point below the average 
of 84 per cent. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma had good range and pasture 
feeds over most of the State on August 1 
although lack of moisture in a number of 
central and southern counties was causing 
grass to dry and cure rapidly. Moisture 
was better in the northern part of the 
State, including the Panhandle, and the 
Osage pastures, with grazing conditions 
for August generally favorable in the 
area. Range feed conditions was reported 
at 85 per cent for August 1, which was 
3 points above the 10-year (1938-47) 
average for the date, but showed a decline 
from the relatively high condition of 93 
per cent reported July 1. Generally good 
growth of grass had been made in all 
sections of the State from the abundant 
moisture in June. 

Cattle and calves continued in good 
condition and making gains in most sec- 





now in our own herd. 





Mrs. Ben F. Harrison, Holdenville, Oklahoma 


has purchased 


PRINCE OF ADA 7, 1145226 


from Stoneybroke for junior herd sire 


* 


We are proud to place this top calf in the Harrison herd. He is sired 
by Prince Sunbeam 41 and out of Revemere’s Lady 7, the champion 
cow from Hutchinson, Kansas, Show, bred by Kansas State College and 


* 
CARLTON W. CORBIN 


STAR RT. ADA, OKLAHOMA 

















tions of the State. Conditions for August 
1 was reported at 86 per cent—1 point 
above the 10-year average for the date 
but showing a slight decline from the 
relatively high condition reported July 
1. Marketings were rather slow in July 
but showed some increase about the first 
of August. Receipts of cattle and calves 
at the Oklahoma National Stockyards at 
Oklahoma City were reported at 63,940 
head for July—an increase over June 
receipts of 52,532 head but considerably 
less than July receipts of 77,766 head 
last year. 


Western Ranges 


Grazing conditions are good, with a 
good to very good crop of range and 
pasture feeds in the large Great Plains 
area from central Wyoming and northern 
Nebraska south to Mexico. Dry short 
feed conditions exist in northern and 
eastern Montana, southwest North Da- 
kota, western South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, California, and parts of 
Idaho and northeast Wyoming. Range 
feed conditions are better than last 
year with above average condition in 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Utah. Range feed in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona shows the highest 
August 1 condition since 1941. The 
Dakotas have the lowest August 1 
condition since 1939, with Montana range 
feed for this date the lowest since 1936. 
Range and pasture feeds are dry and 
short with lowest condition in ten years 
or more in Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Nevada has good range feed, with 
lower ranges drying early. California 
has dry, sparse range feed, with high 
ranges drying rapidly, and heavy use of 
stubble fields and irrigated pastures. 
Mountain ranges in Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and Montana dried rapidly 
during July. Prospects for feed crops 
are good in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico. In Montana and South 
Dakota, hay and other winter feeds will 
be short. 


Cattle and calves are generally in 
above average condition, except in the 
northern Great Plains and far West, 
where range feed and pastures have been 
dry and short. Cattle in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona have the highest 
August 1 condition since 1941. Cattle 
are in good to very good and above 
average condition in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. In Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada cattle are in good 
flesh, showing a higher condition rating 
than a year ago. Dry short range and 
pasture feed in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Califor- 
nia has reduced the condition of cattle. 
There are few thin cattle, but there have 
been forced early marketings from Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and parts of Oregon 
and Washington. Present prospects are 
for heavy early marketings from the 
dry areas with early use of meadows, 
irrigated pastures, and field feeds. Cattle 
in the bluestem and osage pastures of 
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STANLEY M. BREITWEISER, President 


STANLEY MARTIN, Vice President 


GEO, L. MEE, Treasurer 


CARL WALLIN, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA LIVE STOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


1918 


Local and Long Distance Office Phone JEfferson 1166 


Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 11, California 
“LIVE SELLERS OF LIVE STOCK” 


1949 
CATTLE - HOGS - SHEEP 


HOGS and SHEEP—Carl Wallin, Res. Phone, Lucas 4192 


CATTLE—Stanley M. Breitweiser, Res. Phone, Topaz 26973; Stanley Martin, Union 11267; Ed Schmid, Union 19792 








Kansas and Oklahoma have made excel- 
lent gains on good to excellent pastures. 
Contracting of cattle and calves for fall 
delivery has been light, with a limited 
demand. The dry areas have 20 per cent 
or less of the total cattle and calves in 
the 17 Western States. 

Sheep conditions vary greatly in the 
range sheep states. Sheep are in good to 
very good condition in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 
Texas sheep show a higher condition 
than a year ago, but with coarse feed 
have made fair progress. Dry short 
range feed has shown its effect in lower- 
ing the condition of sheep and lambs in 
Montana, South Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Washington. Early lambs in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington are moving at 
lighter weights, with less finish than a 
year ago. The late lambs are developing 
very well in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Arizona, and Wyoming. Califor- 
nia’s late lambs are lighter than usual. 
The contracting of feeder lambs for 
fall delivery was very limited during 
Fe and early season contracting was 
ight. 


Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on sales, excepting 
calves, the reference is to steers. As ‘The Cattle- 
man” goes to press several days before date of 
release, range condition may have changed since 
these reports were made. 


AMARILLO—Matador Land & Cattle 
Co., Murdo, sold 891 heifer yearlings to 
Matador Ranch, Russellville; 657 heifer 
yearlings to Foxley, Inc., Anthony, Mont., 
and 188 steers and bulls to John Clay 
Comm. Co., Denver. 

Chicago Producers Assn., Montgomery, 
Ill., bought 175 calves fr6m Lee T. Bivins, 
Exell; and 156 from Childers Ranch Co., 
Gluck. 

W. H. Mumfort, Greeley, Colo., bought 
443 heifer yearlings from Mullin & Alli- 
son, Romero; 408 heifer yearlings from 
W. H. Kimble, Amarillo; and 356 two- 
year-old steers from Cold Water Cattle 
Co., Texhoma. 

W. H. Kimble, Amarillo, sold 131 heifer 
yearlings to Swift & Henry, Colorado. 

Johnson Bros., Fritch, sold 259 two- 
year-old steers to Corn Belt feeders. 

Frank Judd, Kerrick, sold 386 heifer 
yearlings to Guy Flynt, Hudson, Colo. 

O. W. Owens, Amarillo, sold 269 steer 
and heifer yearlings to Martin R. Domke, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Trading has been light for the past 


thirty days. Range conditions are extra 
good but water and grass are scarce. 
There will be good row crops for forage. 
Some volunteer wheat is being grazed but 
most of it will be plowed under and re- 
planted. There is a normal calf crop 
over the northwest corner of the Pan- 
handle. 

Steer calves are selling 20c to 24c; 
heifer calves, 19c to 23c; dry cows, 11c to 
17c; cows with calves, $160 to $210; 
yearling steers, 20c to 22c.—N. H. Swee- 
ney. 

ARCH, NEW MEX.—No actual deliv- 
eries, but plenty of cattle being contract- 
ed for fall; calves bring 20c to 25c; with 
increasing demand; demand weak on 
heavy feeders, but good on cows and 
calves, calves and light yearlings. All of 
this country is in the best condition it has 
been in for about 40 years, with excellent 
chances for row crops and wheat pas- 
ture—some volunteer wheat is large 
enough to graze.—James A. Gowdy. 


ARCHER CITY—Ray & Wilson, Arch- 
er City, sold 107 two-year-old steers to 
Fort Worth parties. 

Most of this section has had rain, 
ranging from showers to two or more 
inches. Grass is good and cattle are 
doing better since the rains began. No 
cattle selling except through auction- 
rings. No ranch sales or leases reported. 
—W. J. McMurtry. 


CLARENDON—There has been very 
little trading in cattle the past month. 
Receipts at sales rings are beginning to 
pick up. Grass is good and cattle are in 
fine condition. 

Steer calves are selling 21c to 23c: 
heifer calves, 20c to 22c; dry cows, 13c 
to 15¢c; cows with calves, $150 to $200; 
yearling steers, 20c to 224%4c; twos, 21c 
to 22c.—A. T. Jefferies. 


EL PASO—Roy Davidson, Clint, Tex- 
as, has trucked in 300 head of feeder 
cattle from Clovis and Amarillo to feed 
this fall for market. 

John Bramlett, Sierra Blanca has 
leased a ranch at Toyah and has moved 
his cattle from El Paso and Presidio 
Counties. 

West Pyle Cattle Co. shipped 13 loads 
of big steers through El Paso to Ruther- 
ford Bros., Brawley, Calif. These cattle 
came from Eagle Pass. 

Peyton Packing Co., E] Paso, received 
4 loads of feeder cattle from San An- 


tonio; bought 44 heifers and 59 fat two- 
year-old steers from R. L. Zeigler; 88 
heifers from Harry Streams, Clint; and 
12 truck loads of fat cattle from Bovina. 


Safford Packing Co., El Paso, bought 
one load of mixed yearlings from Clovis, 
N. M. and one load from Oklahoma City. 

Bozart & Cook, El Paso, sold 57 mixed 
yearlings to Montes Packing Co. 

J. E. Baylor received 3 cars of year- 
lings from San Antonio at Sierra Blanca. 

Hudspeth County has had some good 
rains, but part of it is still dry, and El 
Paso County has not had much rain. The 
cattle business is very quiet in this dis- 
trict, with very little trading except 
selling to packers.—R. E. Beaty. 


KERRVILLE—Tom Pickens, Kerr- 
ville, sold 50 stock cows to Bill James, 
Kerrville, for $160. 

P. A. Hoggett, Kerrville, sold 500 year- 
ling ewes to M. McMillian, Mason, for 
$15 a head; 700 mutton goats to Adolph 
Stieler, Comfort, for $5.50 a head; 450 
nannie goats to Bill James, Kerrville, 
for $5.50 a head; and bought 1,200 
stocker goats from Willie Bolt, Junction, 
for $5.00 a head. 

Kerr County Com. Co., Kerrville, 
bought a load of steer calves from Ross 
Snodgrass, Divide, for $22; and a load 
of stocker cattle from Raymond Keyser, 
Mason. 

San Antonio Packing Co. bought 500 
goats from Kerr County Comm. Co., 
Kerrville, for 8c; and 450 goats from 
Buck Nowlin, Kerrville, for 8%c. 

YO Ranch, Divide, sold 5,000 ewes to 
Ben Dechard, Junction, for $10 and 
bought 6,000 mutton lambs from him for 
20c. 

H. Wilson, Divide, sold 100 calves to 
Ben Dechard, Kerrville, for 23c. 

Dave Ferguson, Junction, bought 1,500 
ewes from Barnhart parties, for $10 a 


head. 

D. P. Smith & Son, Llano, bought 2,700 
calves and shipped them to northern 
feeders. : 

We have had plenty of rain and the 
country is in excellent shape. There is 
quite a demand for stocker livestock of 
all kinds. Goat shearing here is about 
over. 

Steer calves are selling 16c to 22c; 
heifer calves, 16c to 21c; two- and three- 
year-old heifers, 14c to 18c; dry cows, 
14c to 1544c; cows with calves, $130 to 
$200; yearling steers, 18c to 20%c; twos, 
18c to 20c; threes and up, 17c to 20c. 

—Howard Bowman. 
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MARFA—tTurkington Bros., Letts, 
Iowa, bought two cars of yearlings from 
J. P. Kennedy, Marfa; and two cars of 
yearlings from Hilman Davis, Marfa. 

Medley Bros., Fort Davis, bought 266 
cows and 78 calves from Moody Bennett, 
Marfa. 

Most of this country is in good shape 
now as we have had some very beneficial 
rains in the past thirty days. There has 
been some contracting of calves and 
yearlings for fall delivery at better 
prices than were expected during the 
summer. All livestock doing very good.— 
Cecil Rourk. 


MIDLAND—tTrading has been slow 
for the past two months. 

Cole-Williamson-Bell, Midland, sold 42 
sections of ranch land in Van Horn 
County to Bill Wyche, Midland. 

Elliot Cowden, Midland, sold a 25,000- 
acre ranch in Ector County to Paul Moss 
and Ben Jenkins, Odessa. 

A. L. Wasson, Big Spring, bought the 
~_— Block ranch north of Capitan, 

Quite a few contracts for October 
delivery on calves have been made in the 
past month, from 21c to 24c. 

Most of this country has been dry 
through the summer but we have had 
some rains which will be beneficial and 
the range is in good condition.—Jeff 
Dunham, 


MULESHOE—E. K. Warren & Son, 
Muleshoe, bought one car of bulls from 
O. G. Hill, Higgins; and sold 125 cows 
to Livestock Auction Sales, Lubbock. 

Halsell Cattle Co., Amherst, sold 37 
bulls to H. H. Espy, Silver City, N. M. 

There has been some inquiry for cattle 
since last report and some calf contracts 
have been made. We have had good rains 
and range conditions are excellent. 

Steer and heifer calves are selling 20c; 
to 22c; two- and three-year-old heifers, 
$175 to $250; dry cows, 17c to 20c; year- 
ling steers, 18¢c to 21c.—Jno. S. McMur- 
try. 


QUITAQUE—Most of this part of the 
state got more rain in July than it usual- 
ly does—however, in some spots it was 
rather light. Grass and row crops are 
good but a good general rain will be 
needed for wheat pasture. Cattle will be 
some heavier this fall than they have 
been for two seasons. Trading has been 
slow all summer and I have not heard of 
any calf contracts.—O. W. Stroup. 


VICTORIA—Range conditions are 
good. The movement to market has been 
slow but the cattle that have been sold 


have been fat. Cows and calves have been 
bringing a good price, $150 to $180 a 
pair; calves, 18c to 22c; cows, 12c to 
13%.—Lester Stout. 


Breeding Livestock for More 

‘¢ 7 F we are to get the most benefit from 
a good ration or system of manage- 
ment, we must use animals that have 

natural ability to use those rations and 
management efficiently,” James Whatley 
reported at the recent Oklahoma Live- 
stock Feeders Day. 

“We must breed for more efficient 
performance in the better herds and use 
selected sires, from those herds, in the 
remaining herds. Fancy points that are 
of no utility value should get relatively 
little emphasis in the breeding program. 

“Performance records are essential. 
The extra time and effort will be more 
than repaid through a better job of 
selection of breeding stock. 

“The hog man needs_ performance 
records on productivity of his sows, gain- 
ing ability of pigs after weaning, and 
type and conformation. Feed require- 
ments per pound of gain and carcass 
value are important, but most breeders 
do not have facilities for obtaining that 
information. 

“Performance records on regularity of 
calving, productivity of cows, and post- 
weaning gaining ability of calves should 
be used, with selection for type and con- 
formation, in developing more efficient 
strains of beef cattle. 

“In sheep, performance records on 
fleece weight, staple length, body weight, 
type, condition, face covering, and neck 
folds are worth consideration in getting 
maximum improvement. 

Essentially, the two kinds of breeding 
programs are in-breeding and out-breed- 
ing. No one breeding program will fit all 
situations. But a thorough understanding 
of each of these basic systems can help 
the breeder. 

“Inbreeding, or the mating of related 
animals, fixes the heredity, good and 
bad, of the individual. If intense selec- 
tion accompanies a mild in-breeding pro- 
gram with superior stock, then inbreed- 
ing may uncover undesired inheritance 
so it can be culled out of the herd. But 
it should never be used in herds that are 
average or below average, or in com- 
mercial herds. The loss in individual ex- 
cellence is likely to be too great. 

“Outbreeding or mating of unrelated 
animals of the same breed, is recom- 
mended for the commercial breeder. In 
some instances, certain strains or breeds 
may be crossed to produce offspring 





that are superior to the average of their 
parents. This superiority of the offspring 
over their parents is called hybrid vigor. 


“The Oklahoma station is cooperating 
witn the U. S. Regional Swine Breeding 
Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, in tests to 
determine the usefulness of inbreeding 
and outbreeding for improving efficiency 
of swine. It does appear that some bene- 
fits from hybridization can be obtained 
by crossing the right combination of 
‘lines’ that have been closely inbred and 
carefully selected for performance. 

“At this station all our inbred lines 
are Durocs but are unrelated to each 
other. Information on effects of com- 
bining these lines in various ways should 
be available for future Feeders Days.” 


New Brucellosis Test 


SIMPLE, quick test perfected in 

Denmark for detecting bovine 

brucellosis may prove a big help 
in America’s current drive to stop the 
spread of this disease, veterinary re- 
search men have announced. 

The Danish procedure, called the 
A.B.R. test, or ring test, can be used 
to detect brucellosis in dairy herds 
by way of pooled samples of their milk. 
Present sentiment in the veterinary pro- 
fession is that the ring test will supple- 
ment, but not replace, the blood test now 
widely used in spotting herd infection. 
The view is that its widest application 
will be in herds where brucellosis sup- 
posedly has been eliminated by blood- 
testing, disposal of infected animals, and 
preventive vaccination. In such instances, 
it can be used for periodic check-ups be- 
tween annual bl tests, to allow 
prompt discovery of “relapse cases” and 
newly introduced infection. 


A germ-detecting substance, known as 
antigen, is placed in the milk to be 
tested and the milk is then incubated for 
one hour, after which, if brucellosis is 
present in the herd, the ring of cream 
at the top of the milk turns a blue- 
violet color. If infection is absent, the 
cream retains its natural color. 

Several types of antigens have been 
used in the practical application of this 
test. One of the newest, and apparently 
one of the best according to a report in 
the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, was developed by Dr. P. A. 
Bruhn at the Royal Veterinary College 
in Copenhagen. It is said to be over 80 
per cent accurate in singling out dis- 
eased herds. 

One factor that will limit the use of 
the ring test is that it cannot be used 
during the - period prior to calving— 
the period when danger of brucellosis 
is greatest. 
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CRAZY HORSE, by E. A. Brininstool; Wetzel 
Publishing Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 1949. 
Price, $2.50. 


Here is an 87-page book quoting var- 
ious eye-witness accounts of the slaying 
of Crazy Horse, fighting chief of the 
Sioux Nation, on September 5, 1877, at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska. Crazy Horse 
was a great chief among his own people, 
brave, fearless and a leader. He proved 
his mettle as a warrior in the leading 
part he played in the complete annihila- 
tion of Custer’s five companies in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana. 
Never did he fully succumb to the re- 
strictions prescribed for the Indian by 
the Great White Father in Washington; 
he was one of the “irreconcilables”—an 
Indian who refused to follow in the white 
man’s road. 


Leading up to his untimely demise, 
Crazy Horse was summoned to appear 
before General Bradley. Some of the ac- 
counts indicate this summons was due en- 
tirely to a misinterpretation of a state- 
ment by Crazy Horse on the part of the 
interpreter, Frank Grouard; others indi- 
cate it was in connection with a love 
affair between Crazy Horse and a hand- 
some half-breed girl. In any event, 
through the tactful maneuverings of Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Lee, Crazy Horse was pre- 
sented at headquarters, then ordered to 
spend the night in the guardhouse. When 
his fate was realized, Crazy Horse be- 
came maniacal, dashing out of the guard- 
house and brandishing a knife. With all 
due respect to his personal convictions of 
the white man, and his status as a great 
chief, a summary of the several wit- 
nesses’ reports making up this historical 
account, convinces one that had not the 
quick witted guard delivered a mortal 
wound to the chief with his bayonet, 
many innocent people, whites and Indians 
alike, would have suffered disastrously 
that fateful day at his hands. Whether 
or not the summons and attempted incar- 
ceration of Crazy Horse was justified, it 
seems evident he provoked his own slay- 
ing. 

It is difficult to understand the hom- 
age paid this renegade Indian, as evi- 
denced by a stone monument erected in 
his honor on September 5, 1934, at Fort 
Robinson, and the present project of 
carving his image in a huge stone moun- 
tain in the Black Hills of South Dakota— 
it would seem such recognition would be 
accorded one of the equally great, but 
less turbulent chieftains, Sitting Bull, or 
Red Cloud. 

Mr. Brininstool is a conscientious stu- 
dent of western history and is painstak- 


ing in the authenticity of material he 
submits for publication. However, the 
reader will find no solution of the events 
leading to, and culminating in this tragic 
episode in United States history, but 
rather must form his own conclusions 
from the widely varying accounts com- 
prising the book.—Kathryn Biederman. 


BOWIE KNIFE, by Raymond W. Thorp; pub- 
lisher, The University of New Mexico Press, 
1948; Price, $3.00. 


For a book absorbing and diverting 
from its first page to its last, Raymond 
W. Thorp’s “Bowie Knife” stands out 
in front in a large field of related writ- 
ings. Author Thorp was born in Miami, 
Missouri, in 1896 and in his early child- 
hood developed an avid interest in fron- 
tier history. He began his research on 
knives while plying the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers as a boat hand, such 
equipment being universa)] to the river 
men. His interest centering on the famed 
Bowie knife, he spared no effort in ob- 
taining and authenticating the data pre- 
sented in his book, and Mr. Thorp’s lively 
writing technique has produced 153 pages 
of invigorating reading. 

Colonel James Bowie was lost in the 
fall of the Alamo, along with such his- 
torical figures as Travis and Crockett. 
In addition to his fame as a brave fighter 
for justice, the name of James Bowie is 
on the pages of immortality because of 
his extreme dexterity with that re- 
nowned weapon of sharpened steel—the 
Bowie knife. Yes, it was Bowie’s use of 
the knife, rather than its invention, 
which gained it its name. Actually, a 
James Black of Washington, Arkansas, 
contrived and forged the knife: “curved 
forward blade, short dagger-like back- 
hand blade, all in steel of most wonder- 
ful tempering.” The inventor died at a 
late age, little known, little sung, and 
took with him the secret of his technique 
of tempering that wondrous steel which 
made the Bowie knife unique; hence, the 
knife’s present-day extinction except as 
a collector’s item. 


The entire story of James Bowie and 
the knife bearing his name is related in 
detail in these pages. It is a rapid mov- 
ing chronicle, packed with hair-raising, 
blood-tingling accounts of James Bowie’s 
major encounters with his weapon of 
death. One becomes so engrossed in the 
fascinating narrative unfolding chapter 
after chapter, that it is forgotten the 
book is actually a study of history. 
“Bowie Knife” may, with pride, be placed 
on the library shelf along with other his- 
torical volumes of enduring merit.— 
Kathryn Biederman. 


Methods of Wintering 
Weanling Calves 


KLAHOMA stockmen use about the 

same method of summer manage- 

ment for weanling calves. They 
graze them on native grass or other suit- 
able pasture. 

But their wintering methods differ, re- 
ported Robert Long, at the recent Okla- 
homa Livestock Feeders Day. And it is 
during the winter that nutritional de- 
ficiencies are likely to occur if proper 
feeding methods are not followed. It is 
thought that those deficiencies, in heif- 
ers, may affect size of the mature cow, 
regularity of breeding, and size of their 
calves at weaning time. In steers, they 
may affect later performance. 

An Oklahoma station test during thé 
past year brought these conclusions: ~ 

1. Heifers wintered on the range — 
fed .93 pound of cottonseed cake p 
head daily lost three pounds per hea 
during the 152 days of the test. Heife 
that were fed 1.97 pounds of cottonseed 
cake per head daily gained 31 pounds per 
head. 4 

2. The feeding of 2.66 pounds of oats 
and two pounds of cottonseed cake pe 
head daily to heifers grazing dry cuted 
grasses produced .47 pound gain per hea 
per day and a total gain of 71 pounds 
per head for the winter season. p 

3. Heifers fed slightly less than one 
pound cottonseed cake per head daily 
gained only 34 pounds less than those 
fed approximately two pounds of cake, 
but were noticeably thinner and less 
growthy. Heifers fed oats as well as cake 
gained 40 pounds more than those fed 
two pounds of cake per head daily, but 
there was little difference in thriftiness 
between the two lots. 

The second test, conducted with choice 
steer calves from the Moon Ranch at 
Mill Creek, produced these conclusions: 


1. Total feed cost per head for wint- 
ering was lowest for steers wintered on 
the range and fed two pounds of cotton- 
seed cake per head daily. 

2. Steers fed prairie hay, cottonseed 
cake, and whole oats in trap gained 143 
pounds per head during the winter. They 
were 27 pounds heavier than steers 
wintered on prairie hay and cottonseed 
cake in trap, 51 pounds heavier than 
those fed cottonseed cake and whole oats 
on the range, and 109 pounds heavier 
than those wintered on cottonseed cake 
and dry cured range grasses. 





Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 
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HEREFORD SALES 
Sept. 7—San Gabriel Ranch Dispersioa, George- 
town, Texas. 
Sept. 18—Fulscher er oy of Granby Disper- 
sion, Granby, 
Sept. 19—Brown and ate Dispersion, Granite, 
Okla. 


Sept. 19—Oscar Grey Dispersion, Sterling, Colo. 
Sept. 20-21—Lazy D Ranch Dispersion, Ada, Okla. 
Sept. 23—Mission Hill Farms, Joplin, Mo. 
Sept. 29—Trout Creek Ranch Dispersion, 
Wyo. 
Oct. 4—Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, 8. D. 
Oct. 4—New Mexico Association, Clovis, N. M. 
Oct. oe Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
yo. 


Cody, 


Oct. 8—Suncrest Hereford Ranch, Gunnison, 
Colo. (Sale at Denver) 

Oct. 10—John Tatlock Dispersion, Piedmont, Kans. 

Oct. 11—Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. 

Oct. 15—CK Calf Sale, Brookville, Kans. 

Oct. 18—Heart of America Hereford Farms, Lib- 
erty, Mo. 

Oct. 26—Good-as-Gold Hereford Ranch Dispersion, 
Enid, Okla. 

Oct. 29—Morlunda Farms, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Oct. 31—J. R. Guilfoil & Company, Tallulah, La. 

Nov. 4—Glenwild Plantation, Grenada, Miss. 

Nov. 7—Arledge Ranch. Seymour, Texas. 

Nov. 8—Barret Hereford Ranch, Comanche, Tex. 

Nov. 9—Mason-Llano Associations, Mason, Texas. 

Nov. 9—Northeast New Mexico Assn., Raton, 

Nov. 11-12—Albert Noe Farms Dispersion, Pul- 
aski, Tenn. 

Nov. 14—P. H. White & Sons, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—South Texas Association, Beeville, Texas. 

Nov. 18—Idaho Hereford Ranch, Gooding, Idaho. 

Nov. 25—Circle A Hereford Farms, Morris, III. 

Nov. 28—Lea County Association, Lovington, N.M. 

Dec. oe County Association, Johnson City, 


| Dec. b—Wee ‘Texas Association, Abilene, tome. 
_ Dec. 7—Sweetwater Area, 
| Dec. ae ed Hereford 


CALENDAR 


Jan. 21, 1950—Brown County Association, Brown- 
wood 


, Texas. 
Feb. 20—Circle M Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 
Feb. 22—Malone Hereford Ranch, Meridian, Miss. 
Mar. a taaneaa Association, Senatobia, 
iss. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS SALES 


Sept. 5—C. E. Reed, Wichita, Kans. 
Sept. 13—Mahrapo Farms, Mahwah, New Jersey. 
ve Illinois Breeders Sale, Conger- 
ville, \e 
Oct. 3—New Mexico Angus Assn., Clovis, N. M. 
Oct. 12—National Angus sale, State Fair of 
Texas, Dallas. 
1—Heart of America Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
. &—Luther T. McClung, Fort Worth, Texas. 
. 6—Brook-Essar-Shahan. Brady, Texas. 
. T—Southwestern Regional Angus Breeders, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
W. Cotton Dispersion, Tulsa, Okla. 
18, 1950—National Western, Denver, Colo. 
SHORTHORN SALES 
Sept. 17—Eightieth mr gg 4 Sale of Anoka 
Farms, Waukesha, W 
Sept. 19—American Royal, Po City, Mo. 
BRAHMAN SALES 
1—Texas Mid-Coastal Breeders 
Wharton, Texas. 
HORSE SALES 
Sept. 13—Palomino Horse Ranch, Burwell, Nebr. 
Sept. 17—National Shetland Pony Club Sale, 
Gainesville, Texas. 
Sept. ae Beall’s Lazy U Ranch, Bartlesville, 


Sept. 25—Bud Warren, Perry, Okla. 
Sept. ae 4 D Quarter Horses, Fort Worth, 


Sept. 28—Flying W and Circle Bar A Quarter 
Horse Sale, Vernon, Texas 

Oct. 4—Lew Wentz Dispersal, Ponca City, Okla. 

Oct. 25—J. D. Cowsert and Cardwell Ranch, Junc- 
tion, Texas. 

SWINE SALES 

Sept. 23—W. F. Dreher Chester White Sale, Otis, 

Colo. 


Jan. 


Oct. Assn., 





i Tex 
| Dee, 13— Kinders Hereford Ranch, 


| Dec. 14—Clay County Breeders, Henrietta, Texas. 
| Dec. 15—Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. 
_Jan. 7, 1950—Concho Association, San Angelo, 
exas. 
Jan. red Association, Stephenville, 
Jan. 17— National Western, | Denver, Colo. 
Jan. oe County 5 


Tex 
Jan. 27Southeast B se Mexico Association, Ros- 


ell, 
Feb. ovdinabedt ae Hereford Breeders 
Assn., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feb. 13—Howard County-South Plains Associa- 
tion, Big Spring, Texas. 


a 





. 15—Tri-State Association, 
Feb. 16—Hill Country Association, Mason, Texas. 
Feb. 21—Billy Burton, Jackson, Miss. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 
Sept. 24—Garland Hereford Farms Dispersion, 
Grand Saline, Texas. 
Sept. 28—C. E. Jordan Dispersion, Art Texas. 
(Sale at Mason, Texas.) 
1—Texas Association, Clifton, Texas. 
56—Panola-Tate Association Calf Sale, Sen- 
a’ iss. 
9—National A iation 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. Tenn. 























Oct. 13—T. J. Harrel Hampshire Sale, Swine 
Barn, Fat Stock Show Grounds, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 

Oct. 20—O’Bryan Ranch Hampshires, Hiattville, 
Kansas. 

GENERAL 

Sept. 2 E. Reed Picnic and Sale, Wichita, 
‘ans. 

Sept. a Quarter Horse Show, Bandera, 
‘exas. 

Sept. 8-10—Humble Fat Stock Show, Humble, 
‘exas. 

Sept. — Heaven Feeder Sale, Ardmore, 

a. 

Sept. 15-17—-Woodward County Quarter Horse 
Show, Woodward, Okla. 

Sept. sate ara Hereford Tour, Hamilton, 

t. 


on 
Sept. 18-22—Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla. 
Sept. 24-30—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2—New Mexico State Fair, Albuquer- 
Towa Park, 
and Oil 


que, N. M. 
Sept. 26-28—-Palomino Horse Show, 


Texas. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1—Texas-Oklahoma toon A 
Exposition, Iowa Park, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1—-West Texas Fair, Abilene, Texas. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1—Corsicana Livestock and Agricul- 
tural Show and Texas Championship 
Rodeo, Corsicana, Texas. 
Sept. 29-80—Quarter Horse Show, Iowa Park, Tex. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Texas Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale, Clifton, Texas. 
Oct. 8-5—First Annual Carlot “Stocker-Feeder Show 
and Sale, Clovis, N. M. 
Oct. 3- $—Tri- State Fair, Amarillo. Tex 
Oct. 8—U. S. Southern Great Plains Field Day, 
Woodward, Okla. 
Oct. oo Aberdeen-Angus Show, Dallas, 


Oct. 8-28—State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 
Oct. 10—New Mexico Ranch Day, Las Cruces, 
N. 


Oct. 15-22—American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Oct. 17—Heart of Texas Horse Show, Sonora, 


‘exas. 
Oct. 22-29—Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 6—Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 27-28—Chicago Feeder Show and Sale, Chi- 


Huron, 


cago, 
Oct. = ae ational Hereford Show, 


Nov. 7-9—National Polled Hereford Show, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Nov. 8-9—Northeastern New Mexico Hereford 
Show and Sale, Raton, N. M. 
Nov. 8-18—South Texas Fair and Exposition, 
Kingsville, Texas. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 
Dec.8-10—National Western Polled Hereford Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 19-21—Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Con- 
vention, San Antenio, Texas 
Jan. 13-21, 1950—National Western “Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 19—National Western Feeder Cattle Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 19-24—Brownwood Livestock Show, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 
Jan. a Ay ey a ag mo and Fat 
k Show, Fort Worth, Tex 
Feb, 1- 29 ieusape Fat Stock Show pow Livestock 
Exposition, Houston, Texas 
. 17-28—San Antonio Fat Stock Show, 
Antonio, Texas. 
. 2-5—San mong Fat Stock Show, San An- 


gelo, 
- S11 Sand “Hills Hereford Show, Odessa, 
Tulsa, 


xas. 
° 10-19—Tulsa Livestock Exposition, 
Okla. 


San 








We Like Folks Who Work . 


* 





. Whe do sw: 
"or © business and 20 


JOE R. HOOVER COMMISSION COMPANY 


Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., Tel. Vi. 5555 


SELLERS AND BUYERS OF CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 


cat bringing werk. Wo ive qreuie wie Guo money: ste ap the bold of ¢ fern, vanch, 


* 
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TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 


1109 Burk Burnett Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
OFFICERS 


BRYANT EDWARDS 


PRESIDENT 





RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 
T. L. ROACH 


First VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 





M. A. FULLER 


TREASURER 





HENRY BELL 


SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 





ERNEST DUKE 


ASRISTANT SECRETARY 





JOE G. MONTAGUE 


ATTORNEY 





CHAS. A. STEWART 


TRAFFIC COUNSEL 





HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde 
Holman Cartwright, Dinero 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio 
R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi 
Richard King, Corpus Christi 


Claude K. McCan, Victoria 
H. F. McGill, Alice 

Hal L. Mangum, Eagle Pass 
Roy Parks, Midland 

Jay Taylor, Amarillo 

C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo 
G. R. White, Brady 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. B. Anderson, Vernon 

Ed Ardoin, Jr., El Paso 

Tom Armstrong, Armstrong 

S. C. Arnett, Lubbock 

H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. 

Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo 

C. K. Boyt, Devers 

E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian 

J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 

W. W. Brunson, Lubbock 

Bob Cage, Eagle Pass 

G. R. Canada, Anahuac 

John Catto, Jr., San Antonio 

J. F. Combs, Beaumont 

J. M. Crews, Childress 

Mit Dansby, Bryan 

Allen Dawson, Amarillo 

Cameron Duncan, Freer 

J. S. Farmer, Junction 

Joe B. Finley, Encinal 

H. A. Fitzsimons, San Antonio 

A. E. Gates, Laredo 

H. P. Guerra, Roma 

O. C. Hadden, Ponca City, 
Okla. 

Furd Halsell, Fort Worth 

L. B. Hapgood, Henrietta 

Newton Harrell, Claude 

R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde 

Fred A. Hobart, Pampa 

E. C. Houghton, Romero 

Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford 

A. C. Jones, Beeville 


R. J. Kleberg, Jr., Kingsville 
H. L. Kokernot, Jr., Alpine 
Tom Lasater, Falfurrias 
Pryor Lucas, Berclair 
Howell McCampbell, 
Hebbronville 
J. C. McGill, Alice 
C. T. McMurty, Clarendon 
John Mackenzie, Denver, Colo. 
J. P. Maddox, Colorado City 
Jack Mansfield, Vega 
Tom Masterson, Jr., Truscott 
H. H. Matthews, Fort Stockton 
Joe B. Matthews, Albany 
Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 
H. H. Mundy, Pawhuska, Okla. 
Dennis O’Connor, Victoria 
T. J. Poole, Jr., Bay City 
Foy Proctor, Midland 
F. B. Pyle, Sanderson 
W. D. Reynolds, Jr., Kent 
M. H. W. Ritchie, Paloduro 
J. W. Sartwelle, Houston 
J. L. Schwartz, Fort Worth 
J. O. Selman, Woodward, Okla. 
Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 
Judd R. Stuart, Strawn 
W. G. Swenson, Stamford 
Bert Wallace, Clairemont 
Lafayette Ward, Jr., 
San Antonio 
W. W. White, Mason 
Walter Williams, Houston 
Harrie Winston, Snyder 





FIELD INSPECTORS 
Carrizo Springs 
El Paso 
I hh lL 
Midland 
Liberty 
Graham 
Brazoria 
San Antonio 
. 


Warren Allee 

H. C. Anderson, 2125 So. B 
R. - Beaty, Paso del Norte 
a . Drace, 2117 21st 
Cc. 








n. 
otel 








D. “Jeff” Dunham, Bos 1341 
L. Eckols, Box 181 
D. T. Flowers, Box 291 
Harold Graves 
J. E. Hodges, 137 Grapel 
A. T. Jefferies. 
J. W. Luman, Box 1210. 
Ellie Miller, 824 No. Elm St. Waarika” Olia. 
B. L. Parker. Taho ka 
Travis Peeler, Box 303 Kingsville 
J. C. Perkins Ivert 
H. O. Porter, Box 483 — Brady 
Sam J. Rogers, 1501 Leahy Paw a, Okla. 
a Rosenthal, Box 364 Antlers, Okla, 
- Rourk, Box 973 Marfa 
” Russell Matador 
fm Stewart, 3733 W. 7th St. Fort Worth 
. O. Stoner, Box Houston 
. K. Stout, 507 No. Vine St. 
. B. Strickland 
n 















































Msi 

















Z2rPrassa 


. H. Sweeney, Box 1053 
T. Vivian 
L. W. Welch, Box 973. 


MARKET INSPECTORS 
R. H. Brock, 3119 Simmons Av 
W. C. Herring, Route 1, Box 1 
at =~ King, General Delivery 
N. Albright, festern Stock Yds, 
Walker Crawford, 103 Bonita Ave. 
Gib Landis, 1119 Jackson Street 
Frank Hall, 2804 E. 5th Street 
K. K. Hartmann, Box 6538 
Jay Atkins, Coliseum 
M. O. Cannon, Coliseum 
O. O. Cannon, Coliseum 
J. G. Faircloth, Coliseum 
J. A. Harrison, Coliseum 
C. E. Hodges, Coliseum 
Mrs. Hattie Hodges, Coliseum” 
A. 4 Morrison, Coliseum 
a E. Shawver, Coliseum 
J. . Shawver, Coliseum 
Cc. L. Dick. 4905 Calhoun Road 
Edward Hillers, 4905 Calhoun Road 
Robert H. Maes, 4905 Calhoun Road 
G. F. Barry, 708 L. 8. Exch. Bldg. 
Mrs. Alice Barry, Office 
C. C. Conser, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 





fa 








Abilene 
Alice 








Amarillo 


Austin 
Denver, Colo. 








Fort Worth 





Houston...................... 


Kansas City, Mo. 


J. F. McGowan, 419 13th Street 
M. O. Singleton, 419 13th Street 
...John T. Dawson 


Lubbock 


National Stock Yards, Ill 
: K. L. Cannon, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Oxia... { 5; L. Conner, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 

E. H. Duke, Drawer 1095 

Amos Harllee, Drawer 1095 

Miss Myrtle Jacobs Office 

T. L. Luker, Drawer 1095 

Elton Maddox, Drawer 1095 
Herb Dahl, L. S. Exch. Bldg. 

Francis Adams, Box 512 





ra J. W. Drace, 419 13th Street 





San Antonio............................ 


So. St. Joseph, Mo 
Texarkana 








The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues, and 10 cents per head per year assessment on the number 


of cattle rendered. 


The Association employs inspectors at the markets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also 
employed to travel over the range country and investigate reports of cattle stealing, etc. Association attorneys assist in the 
prosecution of those charged with theft of cattle owned by members. 





Write for Information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth 





Ae Cattleman September 


MEET YOUR INSPECTORS 


ry 


For the protection of members against loss by theft or through the marketing of 
strayed cattle, the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association employs a 
highly qualified, trained force of more than 70 Market and Field Inspectors. The 
market inspection force pictured above are (reading left to right) G. F. Barry, Alice S. 
Barry and C. C. Conser. 

They check and make record of the brands of all cattle moving through the Kansas 
City, Missouri Stockyards. It is their responsibility to determine that no cattle be- 
longing to a member of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association are 
marketed by unauthorized parties. This service to members is only part of the vast 
protective network this Association maintains for members. It is protection every 
cattleman of the Southwest needs, and membership is open to any cattle producer 
(large or small) recommended by responsible parties. 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $13.50 (based 
on 50 head). 


If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $15.15. 


If you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $22.30. 


4, +i dd, 


These are just sample charges—complete i: garding charges 
for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get 
in touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of 
all inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 





Protect your cattle ...Protect your property ...Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 





t CUT ALONG THIS LINE ¢ 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association 


Application for Membership 


GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 
raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 
beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with 

problems which may be divided into two distinct classes, indi- 
vidual and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Probl of interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing 
with problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations 
for labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
first was the Texas and Southwestern Caitle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended 
by responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farm- 
ers in every section of the Southwest who are not members 
but who should be and lend their support to the efforts of this 
organization in behalf of their industry. 





Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central 
markets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by mem- 
bers, assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle 
thieves, and serve the membership in any way possible. An 
attorney furnished by the Association assists local officers in 
prosecuting parties indicted for theft from a member. 

When filling out this application it is important that in- 
formation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as 
complete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts 
of animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. 
Use a separate cut for each brand and state whether the 
cattle are of your own raising; or if bought, give the name 
and address of the party from whom you bought. Brands may 
also be recorded in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally 
on bought cattle same will doubtless be in many marks and a 
“Vv” should be put in one ear and “M” in the sali ie 
various marks. 


Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 
subscription to “The Cattleman,” and an assessment of 
cents per head per year on the number of cattle rende 
which number should be 65% of the actual number owned. 
There is also a voluntary assessment of 1 cent per head on the 
number of cattle rendered for the support of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The minimum charge for membeg- 
ship with brand rendered is based on a rendition of 50 he 
and even though you own less than 50 head, you are eligibl 
for membership at the minimum charge. If you are now 4 
subscriber to “The Cattleman,” same will not be charged 
your membership until present subscription expires. 


The strength of any representative organization is en' 
dependent on the support given it and the number of 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The m 
members Association has, the wider can be its scope 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. 








To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 


The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I _— 
THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptance I agree 
and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges 
provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 





(Print Name) 


Ranch is located 











Postoffice is 


65% of the cattle controlled is 





Recommended by 











Signature of Applicant 
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Classified Advertising 


Rates 10 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


A Ranch that Has Everything! 


Because we must concentrate our efforts on our 
home place at Adams, Ore., where we maintain 
both a d and A Oe and where 








we operate an extensive ae and pea acreage, 
we are offering for sale in the Wallowa Valley— 
Unit No. 1—One of the finest ranches in Wal- 


native and alfalfa—pastare, and grain land. Ideal 
for a purebred or a commercial outfit. It has a 
ps nen house, barn, corrals, machine shed, 

ildi all in good repair. 
it ‘. fenced and ig eae It has one of the 
very best of water rights. 

Unit No. 2—This ranch lies northeast of Enter- 
prise and contains 12,500 acres. Four hundred 
acres is cultivated land and the balance native 
grass. It will carry 450 cows and calves the year 
around and will summer 1,000 steers. It is fenced 
and cross-fenced. It has one set of improvements, 
water in the house, in the corrals, sheds, etc. It’s 
an ideal ranch for any purpose. 

You ean read about the colorful Wallowa Valley, 
of which Enterprise is the capital, in the current 
(July) issue of Ford Times. If you don’t re- 
ceive this highly entertaining magazine, your Ford 
dealer will be glad to show you a copy. In the 
July issue read, | “My Favorite Town—Enterprise, 
Oregon,” by R d L. It tells an en- 
lightening story about the valley. 

Will sell either or both unite—For our attractive 
price and other information, write, phone, or 


IRWIN MANN 


Adams, Oregon 
For Sale 
Beautiful all year round mountain home in big 
game hunting district and fine trout fishing area, 
4 acres of land on bank of mountain fishing 
stream. 4 room modern home completely furnished, 
basement, double garage, electricity, telephone, 
2 room bunk house. 10 miles from Durango, Colo- 
rado on oiled highway. Price $25,000.00. 
A, A. BALL REALTY COMPANY 

1010 Main Durango, Colorado Phone 233 

SOUTH DAKOTA RANCHES 














botto: raveled road 
allotted through ranch. 85 miles NEM Rapid —— 
$7.60 Lan] a. and very reasonable terms can 
arranged. Possession any time. 


3000 acres with nice smal] set of impts. can be 
had adjoining the above ranch. Priced $8.50 per a. 


3000 a. 30 miles east of Rapid City, F cawsing 
highway, fenced, well and dams. Small 
need of repairs. $8.00 per a. 


4220 a. deeded and 960 leased. 30 miles SE Rapid 
City, on running creek, good ranch home with 
spring water piped into home, and to barn, corrals, 
sheds. Priced $12.50 per a. a. 


If in the market for a large or small ranch, we 
have a good list to choose from. Some sanches 
can be purchased on euny terms—we make loans 
for Insurance Coneun 

UMACHER ER Co. 
Phone 236 Revi City, S. Dak. 624 St. Joe 
NEW MEXICO RANCHES 

67,000 acres patented land, CARRIES ALL 
MINERALS. 40,000 acres school land, 11,000 acres 
Taylor Grazing. 16 pastures, 12 windmills, 5 bi 
tanks, 9 springs, 2 running creeks, 5-room modern 
house, 2 bunk houses, plenty of corrals, barns, 
etc. Good grama grass, sage and chemisa. Level 
to rolling country. Price $7.50 per acre. 

48,000 acres deeded land at $6.50 per acre. 24,000 
acres State and Federal leases, $1.00 per acre 
bonus, which will not pay for improvements 
owner has put on land. Well improved. k 
headquarters house, other good homes for help, 
good barns, corrals, ete. About best watered ranch 
in western New Mexico. Shallow wells, strong 
springs, large earth tanks, lakes. Fenced and 
cross fenced. Good cow or sheep ranch, said to 
run 1200 cattle. Other lands near by can be 
bought to make a big outfit. 

7,200 acres deeded land, 25,000 acres Forest Re- 
serve, 2,500 acres State Lease, 1,000 acres Taylor 
Grazing. 7-room all-modern house, 4 good wells 
and storage tanks, 15 large government tanks. 
Fenced into 8 pastures, all fenced good. Plenty 
of barns, sheds, corrals. Located in Corona terri- 
tory, 12 miles from eet ges on _*~ weather 
highway. Has good 800 
to 1000 head pod Dg "Price $175,000, “possession 
when deal 

‘Agent, Box 144, Hendricks, Minn. 





%e Cattleoman 

















FOR SALE 
TWO ADJOINING COLORADO CATTLE RANCHES 


In order to close two estates, two adjoining cattle ranches used as 
one unit or separately, located in southeastern Colorado are offered 
for sale. 

The smaller ranch consists of approximately 4600 acres, and the 
larger of ee 22,000 acres; all deeded land. Approximately 
3380 acres Government and State lands leased. 

These ranches are in a cedar break country which is very well 
grassed; has ample water; and good protection. Winters are generally 
mild. Short feeding period. 

The land is well fenced and cross fenced and the improvements are 
practical and usable. These are among the best cattle raising ranches 
in southeastern Colorado and are stocked with good grade Hereford cow 
herds and increase. 

Upon suitable terms the ranches may be purchased with or without 
the cattle, and they will be sold separately or together. 

Anyone interested may contact Harry W. Weldon, Administrator, 
Pex = La Junta, Colorado, or Chas. E. Sabin, Attorney, La Junta, 

olorado. 














This 350 A. NORCO RANCH NO. 2, creek bottom, 7 mi. of Austin, we acquired to be with 
our daughter while she attended the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, grazing 100 cows on the rich 
forage fields and native pastures. 


We offer it now to some one having our problem—6-rm. ranch house, twin silos, ample 
barns, corrals, 2 help houses, mile creek frontage, massive pecan trees, suitable for fine 
cattle, horses or dairy. Contact Mr. and Mrs. Muryl Nornhausser, Norco Ranch No. 8, Wim- 
berley, Texas, or our broker, Wm. H. Bright, 615 Colo., Austin, Texas. 








200 COW OUTFIT—GUNNISON AREA 


Better than average improvements on a 
beautiful convenient ranch. 


L. C. FULENWIDER, INC. 


REALTORS INSURORS 
919 Equitable Bldg. Denver, Colo. 











WANT TO SELL YOUR RANCH? 


Classified Ads in The Cattleman bring excellent results. Ten 
cents per word or seven dollars per column inch for display 
classified. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


If you are thinking about a mortgage loan on 
your ranch or farm, and would like prompt 
action with friendly, helpful attention to 
your needs, and further want to be sure that 

all matters are carefully handled for your 
rotection, see territories and correspondents 
isted below for immediate service. 


Arizona and Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 
Hotel Adams Building, Phoenix, Arizona 








California and Nev 
WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, San 
Bernardino, Riverside and Orange Counties 
SAINT 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


458 So. Spring St., 


California—San Diego and 
Imperial Counties 
EWART W. GOODWIN 
First Nat'l Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


Colorado, Eastern Wyoming, 
Eastern Montana, Nebraska 
HENRY C. HALL 
504 Denver Theatre Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Florida—North and Northwest 
W. T. COX 
609 Metcalf Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


Florida—South and Southeast 
Cc. B. MOAK 
1107 duPont Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 


Montana, Washington, Northern Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Oregon 

HORACE A. DRYER 

519 Corbett Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Oklahoma and Northeast Texas, 

Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN 
Representative-A ppraiser 
405 Sinclair Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
215 Citizens Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas 





Texas Division 
H. “ RTIN 
Inspector—Farm and Ranch Loans 
316 Frost Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 





or write directly to 
H. MARTIN TENNEY 
Second Vice President, Mortgage Loans 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
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RANCHES—FARM LANDS 





100,000-Acre New Mexico 
Ranch 


This 100,000-acre ranch, 60,000 acres deeded, 
balance low annual cost Public Domain and State 
Leases, will be sold as a whole or divided into 
approximately 500 animal unit parts. It auto- 
matically divides as to improvements and terrain. 
$7.00 per deeded acre, leases included, approxi- 
mately $420,000.00 buys the — ranch. Sep- 
arate units at same acreage price. 

It is a high, open, rolling, well-turfed Grama 
grass plain, some cedar on the south and extend- 
ing eastwardly into the timber, located in Va- 
lencia and Catron Counties, 18 miles south of 
Grants. The extensive, strong forage is supple- 
mented by several sections of valuable chamisa 
for winter grazing. While now and for several 
years a productive cow ranch, it is equally suit- 
able for sheep or steers. 

Headquarters has a modern, new, 7-room, 
ment-block home, Butane and Windcharger, bunke 
house, separate home, garage, barns, corrals, 
Four other separate sets of improvements. Well- 
fenced pastures watered by 15 good wells, 20 
earthen tanks and several permanent springs. 

The owner reluctantly complying with his doc- 
tor’s orders to retire has priced this ranch, con- 
sidering the carrying capacity of 2,500 animal 
units and improvements, at a figure to liquidate 


it. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Willis Stewart Realty Co., 


Rooms 259-260, Korber Bldg. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


RANGE-MASTERS 
Specializing in M t of Ranch 
Western Ranching Services 

R. B. (Dick) Peck 
DeSoto Bldg. Dalhart, Texas 


FOR SALE—Some of the best large and small 
ranches in Southwest Colorado. Thirty years in 
San Juan Basin, being a rancher, I talk their lan- 
guage. Write for our listings. 

ORD REALTY 
Homer Ford 946 Main, Durango, Colo, 
FOR SALE 

2256 acre South Dakota ranch with 1400 acres 
lease in the northwest corner of the State. 25 
miles north of Camp Crook and 32 miles south of 
Marmouth, North Dakota, 14% miles to school. 430 
acres in cultivation, 200 more suitable. Good five- 
room house. Corrals and other buildings fair. 
Springs and dams for stock water. Good well 
water at buildings. $8.40 per acre. $5500 cash. 
balance terms. 

L. C. LARSON & SON, Chadron, Nebraska 


8,320-ACRE RANCH TO SELL IN SOUTH- 
WEST KANSAS—500 acres cultivation, 1,000 
acres more suitable, balance good mixed grass 
pasture, cross fence in nine pastures, running 
water, 2 sets improvements, large modern home, 
ample barns, corrals and lots. Price, $25 per 
acre. McNaghten Investment Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

13,844-acre sheep or cattle ranch, 12,244 acres 
deeded, 1600 acres leased land 1280 is State land, 
five-room house, barn and corrals, extra 
fenced in several pastures watered from 
shallow wells, springs and several dams, well 
sodded with buffalo and grama—some good farm 
land if broken out, cuts some native hay. Price 

$9.50 per acre on terms. 

J. F. HUGGINS, Hugo, Colorado 


RANCH FOR SALE 


Fine opportunity to grow with expanding cattle 
industry in Brazil. 93,000 acres now capable of 
carrying 8,000 mature cattle. Can be increased 
by clearing additional virgin forest, good timber. 
Located on main highway, State of Goya, (Cen- 
tral) Brazil, 18 miles to nearest town. Air strip 
at ranch headquarters. Three rivers and 30 other 
streams provide adequate stock water, also excel- 
lent fishing and hunting. Boundaries fenced 
barbed wire. Adequate building and other ranch- 
ing facilities. Clear title. Annual taxes $500. 
Price, $2.50 per acre. Cattle optional. More in- 
formation on request. 

Thomas H. Wigan, % R. C. Moore 
2948 N. Mango Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





& Estates 











RANCH 
Consultants, Analysts, Resource Reports 
and De Specialists. 
Waeittrn Ranching ee 





B. (Dick) Peck 


DeSoto Bldg. _Dalhart, Texas 


FOR SALE 

12,000 A improved Montana spread, 44% miles 
from RR age | 60 miles east of Miles City, 
artesian wells, 8 different pastures, water in all, 


Colorado Ranches 


1,450-ACRE IRRIGATED STOCK RANCH 
Ideal for cattle or sheep. 20 miles from Colorad« 
Springs on paved highway. 800 acres under culti- 
vation. 110 acres alfalfa; 100 acres blue stem 
meadow. Remainder of irrigated land is choice 
farm ground for alfalfa or all small grains. Private 
decreed water rights, plus irrigation wells rated 
at 6,700 gallons per minute. Spring-fed lake. Ex- 
cellent improvements. New stucco duplex for owner 
and foreman. 2 tenant houses. 2 large barns, 
granaries and other improvements. Shipping pens 
within % mile of ranch. REA. School bus and 
mail route. Will trade for North Texas land. Price 
and complete description on request. 
50,000-ACRE CATTLE AND SHEEP RANCH 
On paved highway near county seat. 68 miles from 
Colorado Springs. 35,000 acres deeded, 15,000 acres 
state and private lease. Forest permit for 6,000 
sheep. 1,000 acres choice irrigated hay meadows. 
Private decreed water rights. Two year-round 
streams; numerous springs. Ranch headquarters 
consist of 4-room owner’s house; 7-room foreman’s 
house; 2 bunk houses; sheep, cattle, horse, and 
hay barns; plus another set of improvements. di 
trout fishing; deer and antelope hunting. Ranch 
will carry 6,000 ewes and 1,000 cattle. Priced to 
include all hinery and i t. Leases to 
be assigned to pcre lg Cattle and sheep by pri- 
vate treaty. Price and description on request. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL BROCHURE OF 
CHOICE COLORADO IRRIGATED FARMS AND 
CATTLE RANCHES 


The Haigler Realty Co. 


Realtors—Exclusive Agents 
Exchange Natl. Bk. Bldg., Main 274 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


667-Acre Registered Hereford Ranch For Sale 
with or without cattle. Located Denton County. 
Improved pastures, plenty water, corrals, fenced 
and cross-fenced, barns, sh acres culti- 
vated land, good house, 3 tenant houses, electricity. 
Write or phone owner 1032 National City Bidg., 
Dallas, Texas—Central-3583. 


HORSES 


Outstanding AQHA nometess colts sired by 
Pretty Buck, Tony W Whi out 
of blue ribbon mares. Reasonably priced. Plattner 

nch, Grand Prairie, Texas. Visitors welcome. 


CUTTING HORSE FOR SALE 
Chestnut mare, 9 years; 13.3 hands, 950 Ibs. ; 
Morgan- Quarter breeding. With very little prac. 
tice and in first contest for both horse and rider, 
she lacked only one point of finals in Strong 

City, Kans., official Flint Hills rodeo. 

Chestnut gelding, 4 years, Quarter-Morgan 
breeding. An exceptionally good horse, broke, 
very gentle, fine disposition. Bay mare, 5 years, 
Morgan-Quarter breeding. A good fast, tough 
little mare, broke and ready for work. In foal 
to good Quarter stallion. 

Prices reasonable for these good horses. 
_____ FRED H. DOWELL, OLPE, KANS. 


FOR SALE: Stallion. Red Pepper Elrod No. 
10211 A.Q.H.A., sorrel, white streak and left 
rear white ankle. Wt. 1050, height 14.2. Sired 
by Red P-204 by Jazz by Harmon Baker by Peter 
McCue. Dam Nolkey mare.—Fred James Shields, 
R.R. 2, Red Oak, Iowa. aL: i. 


FOR SALE— Sk Ramana in Arabian, 7 a 
mares, yearling and suckling colts. Start breeding 
Arabians now. The kind of Arabians that you 
will be proud to own and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Many rich in the blood of the many times 
CHAMPION INDRAFF, 1575. Circular to pros- 
pective buyers. Dr. and Mrs. George H. nn, 
Freeport, Til. Rix. 


FOR SALE: Half Arabian m mare wi 
horse colt by Concho Grande (AQHA 1830). 
A. F. Lemke Rt. 3, Victoria, Texas. 

“WANTED: Big jack, old or colt. 
Cameron, H d, Texas. 

“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” 
A book every farmer @nd horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 1059C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

For Sale—Reg. Circle W. Quarter Horses: 
2-year-old stallion; two 3-year-old mares; 17- 
year-old brood mare. These horses will do any- 
thing a Quarter Horse is supposed to do. For 
prices, pictures and_ pedigrees, write Frank 

eed, Jr., Vanderpool, Texas. 

Wanted: Solid white gelding or mare, grade or 
registered, three to five years old, gentle to ride, 
not over 44 inches high. Send pictures and par- 
sonar Penn Wheelis, Route 2, Box 61, Waco, 

‘exas. 
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plenty of hay, running streams, price r 


terms. 
L. C. LARSON & SON 
Chadron, Nebraska 








The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms, Is yours recorde 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND RAW WOOL (or mohair) direct to 
factory for fine blankets, robes, saddle blankets. 
Many colors, sizes, weights. Free literature. West 
Texas Woolen Mills, Eldorado 15, Texas. 


SALESMEN WANTED! 


SALESMEN having established following among 
dealers to take orders for our line of Clothes Line 
Poles and Props, Steel Corner and End Posts and 
Cattle Guards on attractive commission basis. 
Write, giving complete information including lines 
now carried and territory covered. Address Box 
9-V, The Cattleman. 


Hard working young married man, twenty-four, 
desires job on a cattle ranch. Have two children 
under two years old. Experienced. Go anywhere in 
Texas, New Mexico, or Arizona. References. Write 
Kenneth Heeren, 1307 E. Brill, Phoenix, Arizona. 











THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
REQUIRE 
GRADE AND PURE BRED CATTLE OF ALL 
BREEDS FOR REPLACEMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR HERDS. 

THE 1950 DIRECTORIO PANAMERICANO 
printed in the Spanish language will ensure 
widest publicity in = countries of the livestock 
available in the U. S. 

Apply for display E classified rates to 


The Pan American Corporation 


516 American Fidelity Bldg. 2-4659 
Fort Worth 1, Texas = 
EXPERIENCED San Luis Valley farm man- 
ager wants job with future. Leonard L. Hood, 
Hooper, Colo. 

ORDER STOVE PARTS DIRECT and save 
money. Complete stock repair parts for stoves, 
ranges, space heaters, tank heaters, furnaces back 
to 1886. Guaranteed to fit. Give manufacturer's 
name, complete description, and part number if 
possible. Low price quoted immediately. Blue Belle 
Co., Dept. W, 1307 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 

WANTED 200 to 1000 cattle to feed and care 
for on gain basis, plenty of good wheat pasture, 
silage, grass, water shelter and caretakers. Write 
P. O. Box 3875, Garden City, Kansas, or phone 
6195. 

~~ PAINTS—Buy quality ‘paints direct from { fac- 
tory and save. Write for FREE Price List! 
Fischer Paint Co., Dept. P-1, 826 S. 18th, St. 
Louis, Mo. eee 














RANCH MANAGER 


Desires position in Southwest. B. S. 


Degree in 
Years of actual experience. Familiar 
their control and cure, 
soil conservation and management of labor. Mar- 
ried, no children. If you are interested in a 
sober, conscientious and capable man to manage 
your ranch, write 


BOX {-B, THE CATTLEMAN 


RARE OPPORTUNITY! Splendid 37,000-acre Ne- 
braska cattle ranch, fine location, finest condition, 
plenty shelter, carry 3500 cattle. Write Box 9-T, 
The Cattleman. 


King Ranch Bluestem 


Less than 100 Ibs. $2.25 per Ib. 
100 Ibs. or more, $2 per lb. 


Guy Hutchinson 


UVALDE, TEXAS 


Agriculture. 
with livestock diseases, 








~ Have grass ss for 550 steers or 450 cows. “Plenty 
of water and grass. Want winter and summer 
deal. Furnish salt and guarantee count or show 
brand. Four miles from Santa Fe railroad. Paul 
Allen, Barnsdall, Okla., Tel 85F3, Ramona, Okla. 


FIREARMS WANTED: Colts Cap and Ball Pis- 
tols, especially want ivory handles and engraved 
Colts. Confederate-made revolvers, Philadelphia 
Deringers. Private Collector, Joe W. Bates, Worth- 
am, Texas. 

Can graze 1950 season up to 500 cattle un 
famous S. W. Virginia bluegrass and clover mixed 
pastures. Well watered, fenced and shade where 
cattle thrive. Near railroad and , ones markets 
for beef or — Price r 
gain basis. Roy D. Harman, CeliGondorg, We. 

WEED CONTROL made easy with a Blackwell 
Model O Weed Burner. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for circular. Blackwell = Co., P. O. 
Box 4426, San Antonio 7, Texas 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Prien? M. DOUGLAS 
rass Production Specialist 
1967 meetin South Pasadena, California 
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Directory Purebred Horse Registry 
Associations 
DRAFT HORSES 


American Clydesdale Association, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill., Miss Margaret Coridan, 
Secretary. 

American Shire Horse Association, 319 E. 4th St., 

Moines, Iowa, E. F. Fox, Secretary. 

American Suffolk Horse Association, Clinton, N. J. 

L. B. escott, Secretary. 


Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of America, 
Wabash, Ind., H. J. Brant, Secretary. 


Percheron Horse Association of America, 809 
Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9, Il, Mrs. Anne Brown, Secretary. 


LIGHT HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, Inc., Butte, Nebr., 
Ruth Thompson, Secretary 

American Hackney Horse Society, Room 1737—42 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., Mrs. J. Macy 
Willets, Secretary. 

American Quarter Horse Association, 
10th Ave., Amarillo, Texas, 
Hollingworth, Secretary. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders Association, 929 
South Fourth St., Louisville, Ky., C. J. 
Cronan, Jr., Secretary. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Moscow, Idaho, George B. 
Hatley, Secretary. 

Arabian Horse Club of America, 111 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill., Frank Watt, Secretary. 
Cleveland Bay Society, White Post, Va., A. 

Mackay Smith, Secretary. 

The Jockey Club (Thoroughbred), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., Marshall Cassidy, Secre- 
tary. 

The moore Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 
4, . F. B. Hills, Secretary. 

jamin a tted Horse Association of America, 
Greenfield, Ia., LeRoy Fritz, Secretary. 

Palomi A iati Reseda, California, 
Jim Fagan, Secretary. 


Pel R. ry 


1405-B West 
Raymond D. 








Horse of America, Mineral 
Wells, Texas, Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, Secretary. 
ro Horse Society, Concord, Cos, George 





umes Walking Horse Sresians Association of 
America, Lewisburg, Tenn., Miss Syd Houston, 
Secretary. 

United States Trotting Association, (Standard- 
bred), Goshen, N. Y., Neil R. Gahan, Secre- 
tary. 


PONIES 

American Shetland Pony Club, P. O. Box 2557, 
South Bend, Ind., Wayne C. Kirk, Secretary. 

Welsh Pony Society of America, 417 W. Engineer- 
ing Building, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Frank H. Smith, Secretary. 

JACK & JENNETS 

Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of America, 
P. O. Box 375, Garden City, Kansas, N. E. 
Hineman, Acting Secretary. 
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BRAHMANS 
Brahma-Zebu cattle. Individual or truck lots, 
breds. 


any oon full bleods or cross 

calves specialty $75.00. Small lots expressed 

C.O.D. “aubject approval. Shawnee Cattle Co., 
Texas. 


Dallas, 








Reciat, a ih 





bulls; registered 
Brahman bulls; one’s to four’s.—Dr. T. M. Neal. 
Wharton, Texas. 





BULLS 


Three-Way 
Brahman Blend Cattle 
Write for’ free folder 


MILLER RANCH 


Falfurrias, Texas 





DAIRY CATTLE 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY COWS: 
Springers, fresh cows and fall freshening heif- 
ers; *y and my tested. Truck or carload lota, 
Large selection on hand. f 
“DAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE ACRES) © 
Falls, W Phone 1872 | 
Choice dairy heifers, _— Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas 
HOLSTEINS: One of Auarlea’s Loo ged } 
of choice aeteetes and fresh cows and heifers 
T. B. and Bangs Tested. Stanley Bur Burnidge & Son, 
Eigin, Illinois. Phone 8950. (Free hotel accom 
. nthe or prosp buyers.) Established 
in 4 


SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


Ft. Smith Auction School, 
Term soon. Veteran approved. 


Learn earn Auctioneering—Term soun-—iree_ catalog. 
REISCH ‘AUCTION SCHOOL 
ason City, Iowa 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
A pleasant, profitable profession. Send for free 
illustrated roe also how to receive the 
Home Study cou 
FRED REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
Dept. 1, Decatur, Indiana 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Instruction by the nation’s leading auctioneers, 
Write for information. 
National Auction Institute 
P. O. Box 88-C, College Station, Texas 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Riebe’s Registered “‘Ranger” Polled Mevstevdny 
415 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


REGISTERED Polled Hereford Bulls for rooke at 
reasonable prices. For information write Joe M. 
Winston, Lindale, Texas. 


HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Cattle. Cows with calves. 
Choice Bulls and heifers 15 to 18 months old. A 
good 2%-year-old Range Bull. Domino Return 
breeding. Deming Hereford Ranch, Aubrey, Texas. 
Phone Central-3583, Dallas. 
Registered Hereford Cattle, Mrs. Pearl C. Little- 
ton, Benbrook, Texas. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas, 
the only ranch magazine published serving the 
Angora Goat Industry. Subscription $1.50—Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cents 


REACH BOTH THE PURE- 

BRED AND COMMERCIAL 

CATTLEMAN. ADVERTISE 
YOUR CATTLE IN 


Te (attleman 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


September 





A 


Aberdeen Angus Journal 
C. F. Adams Co., Inc. 
Aermotor Company 
Agri. L. S. Finance Cus. 
Alamo Leather Goods C 
Alprodco, Inc. 
Amer. Aberdeen Angus Assn._ 
Amer. Brahman Br. Assn. 
Amer. Brangus Br. Assn. 
Amer. Instrument Corp. 
Amer. Quarter Horse Assn. 
Amer. Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show “ 
Amer. Turpentine ‘& Tar Co._ 


Anchor Serum Co. 

Distributor) 
Anxiety Hereford Br. Assn. 
Appaloosa Horse Club, Inc. 
Arledge Ranch 
Claud C. Arnold 
Atkins-Burnett __ 74 
Augustine Livestock ‘Comm. Co._143 


B 
Babcock Printing ene, 
Ball Clinic 4 
ankers tg Company. ani 


a 2 ag Ranch 208, 209 
T. Bibb, | : “ 84 

Bis 3 Welding "Ea. Co... 

G. C. Blucher Boot Co._ 

Blue Top Farm_. 

Brisenway Service Co. " 

Brook-Essar-Shahan Sale - 

Shirley Brown _....___ 


Burleson and Johns 

John C. Burns 

Dale Butler’s Pasture 
Mixtures, Inc. 


Cc 

. ie ne & Sons 

. Calhow 
California iL. S. Comm. Co. 

R. Canning 
Capps Ranch — 
Cardwell Ranch 
Claud J. Carter, Jr. 
Cassidy Comm. Co. 
I. B. Cauble Hereford Ranch 
Russell Center & Co. 
— Illinois ae Assn., 


E, 3. Chandler . 
Choctaw Trading Co., Inc. 
Circle Bar A Horse Ranch _ 105, 138 


Clovis Cattle Comm. Co. 
Colorado Angus Ranch 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Combs and Worley 
Conn. Gen, Life Ins. Co. 229 
Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co..171, 

13. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
The Cusenbary Sales Co. 
Cutter Laboratories 

D 
Del Norte Saddlery ’ 
Del Rio Livestock Assn. 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 
The Martin Dennis Co. 
a L Ranch 

W. F. Dreher 

Dudley Bros. 

Duke Flag Compa 1 
E. I. DuPont De ‘enenee & Co. 65 
E 
Edelbrock’s Professional Ropes. 78 
_ & Mrs. Frank Siatsten 177 

B. Edsall 3 207 
Fi Chico Ranch _ 
Essar Ranch 


F 
The Farnam Company 
Feed Products enced 





Flowing M Cattle Co... 
Flying W Horse Ranch 
Fort Duncan Race Track 
Fort Worth Stockyards. 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co. 
M. E. Fry and Sons 
Fuerst Stock Farm 

G 
Garland Hereford Farms 
Gaylark Products ‘ 
General Mills, Inc. 
Marcus Gist 
George Glascock 
J Gleason 2 
Globe Laboratories - 
Golden Oak Farms _ 
J. G. Golightly 
W. R. Gollihar 
Good-as-Gold Hereford Ranch 
Lester Goodson N 
James A. Gowdy 


16 
Oscar Gray Heref. Dispersion 
R. 186 


bein 
Gregg & Miller 
George P. Grout 


R. A. Halbert 
Hammon Hereford Ranch. 
h 


. A g > Karem 
Highland Farm _ 
Volney Hildreth 
Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 
Hoofs and Horns 
Joe R. Hoover Comm. Co. 
L. C. “Jim” Hoover & Son 
Horse Assn. of America 
Horse Lever Magazine 
Hotel Paso del Norte 


Hy-Phos Mineral Feed Co 
J 
Jacobs Wind Electric Co. 
Jensen Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Loyd Jinkens 
Jessie Herring Johnson Estate _157 
Jones Hereford Ranch 226 
Cc. E. Jordan 
H. J. Justin & Sons 


K 


Kallison’s és 
Kansas City Stockyards Co. 
K Bar Farm 

P. M. Kelly & Sons 

Cc. O. Kemp 

Dr. Kincade Remedy Co. 
Charles E. King 207 
King Ranch 4, 5, 6. 7, 8 9 





Levi Strauss & Co. 
ag E. Light & Sons 


Inc. 
The Matador Land & Cattle Co. 1° 
Stanley B. Mayfield__...__ 

Miley Trailer Co. 

Mill Iron Ranches. 

Johnny Miles a 

Mission Hills Farm 


M&M ich 
N. M. Mitchell - 
> Metehine & 


Charles Moorhouse _.._.._ 
Moorman Mfg. ex 
The v® 2 Horse. Club, Ine... 
Mark A. 195 
Fred Masller, Inc... 
J. Lee 
8. D. anees s Saddle Co... 

N 


National Angus Sale _.. 
National Auctin ‘ 
National re Products 





National Cutting Horse Assn. 

National Finance Credit Corp. 

National Livestock Comm. Co._ 
Navarro Brothers 3 
Dr. T. M. Neal 

Chas. Neblett, Jr._ 

New Mexico Hereford 4 “Asan. 


Northeastern New Mexico 
Hereford Br. ___ ‘ 
oO 
Oakdale Ranch _._.. 
O’Bryan Ranch Ee 
Old Orchard Gardens 
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Fe lattleman 


Established 1914 
Owned by Cattlemen 
Published by Cattlemen 
Read by Cattiemen 


1109 BURK BURNETT BLOG 


The Advertisers’ Logical Gateway 
to the Commercial and Pure- 
bred Cattle Owners of the 
Southwestern States 


FORT WORTH, 
ee 


TEXAS 





Page 


TSS See | 


P 
Palace Boot Shop...___._..223 


Olsen-Stelzer Boot & 


Acres Ranch 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Portable Cattle ee Co. 1 
Gladys Powell __ 

James F. Power 


Prairie Acres 
The Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America _... 
Purina Mills 


Q 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Ryon Saddle & Ranch z 
Supply Co. 


San Antonio Steck Yards... 
San-Tone Moccasin Co... ....1 


y Smith __._. 
Sonda-Toba A 
= Wind Gunster Horse 
‘arm 
Southern States Loan ‘Co. 
Spudder Park Stables ___. 


les _. 
Straus-Medina Hereford Ranch 
John A. Stryker__ 


C. D. Swaffar_____. 
Swift & Company. 
T 

John H. eg ag 162, 163 
ha oats J. Meredith Tatton 182 

Teco Products 192 
Texas L. S. Marketing “Assn. 79 
Texas Mid-Coastal Brahman Br. ats 


h 





188 
14, 15, 61 


Co... 

Texas Polled Heref. Assn. “991,232 
Texas & Southwestern Cattle 

Raisers Assn. ___._ 234, 235, 236 
Wm. Thompson & — 100 
Thorp Hereford Far . 83 
Three D Stock aa 10, 11, 133 
T 01 Ranch event 
Trenfield Polled Herefords 
Trout Creek Ranch 
Turner Ranch —.... 
Jack Turney 


U 


R. L. Underwood 
United Salt pasa 
Universal Mills - 62 


v 
Victoria National Bank 


20 
Wester Boot and Shoe Co., Ine. 192 
Wheatland F: va me 
> R. White 


Winston Bros. ....184 
World’s Championship Rodeo 134 
Wyoming Hereford 

Ranch ._.. 108, 109, 110, 111 





LET CASSIDY SERVE YOU — 


Cassidy Commission Company maintains complete marketing services at six of the nation’s major livestock markets, 
easily accessible for livestock producers throughout the Middle West and Southwest. 
Cassidy Commission Company at Fort Worth 
Cassidy Commission Company, at National Stock Yards, Il. 
Cassidy Commission Company at Oklahoma City 
Cassidy Commission Company at San Antonio 
Cassidy Commission Company at Houston 
Cassidy Commission Company at Kansas City 
At each of the above terminal markets you are sure of receiving Cassidy satisfactory sales by experienced salesmen 
for each species of livestock, with less shrinkage and accurate weighing and prompt remittance of proceeds on the day 


of sale. 
Avail yourself of our experienced order buyers for replacement and feeder livestock. 


COMPLETE MARKET vice AT SIX MAJOR MARKETS 
FORT WORTH ce A SAN ANTONIO 


OKLAHOMA CITY Ye . KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS anne HOUSTON 


y EX. « Bia htt 





Ved n 
ene city 


Discuss With Our Officers Your Livestock Financing Needs 
HOME OFFICE, FORT WORTH 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
W. O. SHULTZ, President S. S. SHULTZ, Vice-President DR. F. L. SNYDER 
J. > WEAVER, JR., Vice-President T. D. BRYCE, Vice-President and Asst. Sec’y. oe Cc. JONES 
I. YATES, JR.., Vice-President HARRY EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer J. WARDLAW 
Ss. 


é SHULTZ, Vice-President L. WOODHOUSE KocKY REAGAN 








+ £3 Ps. 

Bac sank ee es 
Photo by Drovers Telegram 
(Mr. Beauchamp and son Loyd in pen.) 


Texas Raised- Kansas Grazed 


Owned by Pastured by 


MARVIN BEAUCHAMP PARKS BROS. 


Dumas, Texas Eureka, Kans. 


Sold by John Clay & Co., Kansas City 
July 18, Average 1142 lbs., $24.00 


These steers were three years old, arrived in Kansas April 17, and were 
fed cake on grass. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 
LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 


FOUNDED IN 1886 


STOCK YARDS KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Our own completely equipped offices also at Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio 














